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DIGNITARIES AND BRETHREN 


OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF _ 


THE MONKS OF ST. PATRICK.® | 


Reverend Fathers, and illuſtrious Brethren, 


HE purport of the work which I have the ho- 
nour to dedicate to your order, is to cement the 

bands of ſociety ; to ſecure the ſafety of our coun- 
try, by union and mutual confidence; to render the 
ſubject's allegiance firm, and at the ſame time reaſon 
able, by eſtabliſhing it on its proper grounds; to diſ- 
pel the miſts of long- reigning prejudice ; after diſ- 
arming Infidelity, which ſtrikes at the foundation of 
religion, and the dignity of our nature, to induce 
the Chriſtians of every denomination to lay aſide the 
deſtruQivre weapons which frenzy has ſo oftep put in- 
to their hands; and, under their peculiar. modes of 
worſhip, to inſpire chem with that benevolence and 
charity enforced by the firſt principles of the Law of 
Nature, and confirmed by the ſacred oracles which 
they all revere. 

In my fugitive pieces, to which the circumſtances 
of the times have given riſe, you diſcovered the ſince- 
rity of my deſigns, in attempting to diffuſe to the 
community at large, the influence of benignity. My 
feeble efforts. have attracted your attention, and pro- 
cured me the honour of your eſteem. With regard 
to the rights of ſociety, and protection due to the 
man who does not forfeit them by his miſconduct, the 
learned, the virtuous, the liberal-minded of all de- 
nominations, make no diftinQion ; but, with every 
reſpect due to religion, leave fanaticiſm, the noxious. 
vermin that neſtles in its wool, to prey upon the, ul- 
cered heads of the bigots. . Hence, neither my cha- 
raQer of a Catholic Clergyman, which, in theſe 
kingdoms, the prepoſſeſſion of ignorance has render- 
ed fo odious, nor the diſcountenance of. tte: laws, 


A 2 2 which 


* A ſociety of nobles and gentlemen, comes of che great- 
eſt orators and writers ia Ireland; who, unſolicited, have done 
the author the honour of adopting him as one of chen. members. 
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which doom me to tranſportation, with the common 
malefaQtor, nor the diſagreeable circumſtances of a 
profeſſion till expoſed to the wanton laſh of every 
religious perſecutor, were deemed a ſufficient plea 
for excluſion from a ſociety compoſed of ſo many 
great and ſhining men. | 
* Robertſon's religion has proved no obſtacle to his 
admiſhon among the Spaniſh academicians. You, my 
brethren, have ſer the brilliant example of philanthro- 
py in this kingdom; and ſoared far above the ſphere 
of contracted minds. Happy for the world had the 
gentle voice.of Nature been always liſtened to, and 
dis religion forgotten in the mann 
The calamities, of which a contrary conduct has 
been productive, are flightly glanced at in my treatiſe 
on toleration. In the two neighbouring kingdoms, 
the ſcenes which have been exhibired laſt year, are 
melancholy proofs, that a tolerating ſpirit, the fair 
offspring of candour and benevolence, confers happi- 
neſs on individuals, and gives nations a bloom and vi- 
gour which intolerance blafts and enervares. In con- 
fequence of the happy change in the diſpoſitions of 
the people, Ireland has ſeen her peaceful natives em- 
ployed in the uſeful la bours of life; her citizens, con- 
fident in each other, improving trade and commerce, 
under a variety of difficulties ; her judges reſpected 
on their tribunals ; and the pleaſing ſcenes of har- 
mony and union ſpread through every province. Such 
the reſult of benevolence l Such the fruits of tolera- 
tion ! Such was our ſituation, when in Great Britain 
nothing could be ſeen but the courſe of public juſtice 
 Tuſpended, and martial law proclaimed ; the law and 
the legiſlature trampled in their awful ſanRuary ; the- 
torn canonicals of biſhops, the lacerated robes of tem- 
al peers, the ſtreets enſanguined with the ſtream- 


ing blood of deluded victims; ſumptuous edifices 


changed into blazing piles ; the conflagration of Rome- 
rene wed by the torch of religious frenzy; the houſes. 
of inoffenfive citizens chalked out for deſtruction; a 
eity given up to plunder; aſſaſſins and malefaQors let 
looſe from. their chains, and invited, by che bollow: 


voice 
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voice of fanaticiſm, to ſhare the ſpoils ; a king on the 


verge of deſtruction; a kingdom on the eve of being 


plunged into the calamities of civil war; the ſword 
taking the place of the robe, and diQating to the vi- 


olaters of the law; and the ſtern hand of juſtice 


ſucceding in its turn, to the ſword, and ſweeping 
from the face of the earth, the gleanings of military 
execution. Such the poiſonous fruits of miſguided 
zeal, and religious intolerance! The ſeeds of ſuch 
difaſters have been ſown in diſtant times, when bar- 
barity, or the competition of Princes, contending for 
the throne, contributed to divide the people; and, 
from a miſtaken policy, ſovereigns themſelves, in o 
poſition to the maxims of legiſlation and wiſdom, 
thought it more eligible to become heads of the half, 
than the fathers of all their ſubjeas. gon 
Such meaſures weakened their arms abroad; and 
will ever prove deſtructive at home. In every plain 
the Engliſh generals met with their ſellom ſubjects, 
diſputing the laurel, under the banners of kings who 
gave them encouragement. {I Hs 
The Catholic and Proteſtant powers on the Conti- 
nent, by adopting. different plan, and uniting their 
ſubjes- of every denomination, in the ties of one 
common intereſt, ſtrengthened their reſpeQive ſtates 
agzinſt the encroachments of each other; and pre- 


vented their dominions from being changed a ſecond 


time, into extenſive fields of battle, covered with bo- 
dies, fallen by the ſword of religious madneſs; or 
deſolate waſtes ſimilar to thoſe from-whence reſtraints 
and diftreſs have baniſhed the human ſpecies : the 
preſent emperor's mother reſtored her Chrifltian ſub- 
p:Qs of every denomina tion, to the freedom and rights 
of citizens. The ſon has opened his calm boſom-ts 
the Jew; and is become. the father of the man who 
blaſphemes the Saviour whom his ſovereign adores. 
Ireland! Ireland, where the Proteſtant gentleman 
gives alms to the pilgrim without inquiring into his. 
religion, and where the Catholic peaſant preſſes his 
diſtreſſed fellow creature, to take fhare of a handfut- 
of vegetables, ſcarce ſuffeient to ſupport his own 


wretched. 


wretched exiſtence : 
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Ireland, whoſe generous ſens 
have more compaſſion and feelings for the ſtranger, 
than their neighbours for the brothers of their blood: 
Ireland, where ſome ftrokes given by a peer of the 
realm, to a poor 1noffenſive prieſt in the laſt ſtage of a 
decay, which in a few days reſcued him from the 
miſeries of this life. the law's delay, and the proud 


man's contumely :”—lreland, where this ſcene raiſed 


ſach indignation in the generous breaſt of every Pro- 
teſtant, that a lawyer *, who to the powers of the 
orator joins the courage of the hero, without fee or 
reward, pleaded for obſcurity againſt eminence, for 
weakneſs againſt power, and, after aſſerting, the 
rights of humanity at the bar, went to encounter 
death in the field for a helpleſs client, in the laſt 
ſtruggles of the agony:— Ireland, ſo famous for the 
generous ſentiments of her inhabitants, is the devoted: 
ſpot, where out of a million and half of ſubjeQs, not 
one can become a coal-meaſurer,—a common ſoldier, 
an exciſe-man, — nor have more than two appren- 
tices at a time ! Their Diſſenting brethren, ſo humane 
in their private characters, and the profeſſors of whoſe 
religion are ſo tolerant in Holland and Switzerland, 
eonſider their Catholic neighbours as ſo many ſlaves 
ready to cut their throats, at the firſt ſignal given by 


"their royal maſters, without whoſe concurrence the 


chain could never have been faſtened to their bodies. 
The kings of England on the other hand, whoſe trea- 
fury would be better ſupplied by opulent ſubjeQs than 
by a million of naked and famrſhed objects, are obliged, 
at an enormous expence, to hire foreign mercenaries 
of every religion, with their reſpeQive chaplains, 
whilſt their dauntleſs ſubjeQs are forced to thraw 
themſelves into the arms of ' thoſe ſovereigns who pay 
them for fighting,” and permit them to pray as they 
think fit. Thus government is diſtreſſed on one hand, 
and the kingdom is deprived of its ſtrength and inter- 
nal reſources on the other. The Catholics, between 
their fellow ſubjects and the throne, are like the for- 
torn hope between two armies. They are doomed to 
civil deftruion between. both, 
N ii Europe 


* Counſellor Curran.. 
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- Europe will ſoon bear a different aſpect: and the 
examples ſet by thoſe ' princes, who, for the ag- 
grandizement of their ſtates, are doing away all re- 
ligious diſtinct ions, are ſo many warnings to copy af- 
ter them. The Gauls, the Romans, the Carthagini- 
ans thought themſelves once invineible. Their divi- 
ſipns precipitated their downfal. No oracle has as yet 
declared that foreign candidates for glory and con - 
queſt will be deterred from attempting to become our 
maſters: The power to reſiſt becomes greater in pro- 
portion to the number of the fubjeQs. In 
proportion to the ſtake they have to defend; their 
attachment to their country, their attachment to 
each other. A ſmall ſtate, rich, populous, and well 
united, is preferable to a large but divided kingdom. 
Let religious diſtinctions, then, be laid afide. It is 
equal to the Iſraelite, releaſed from bendage, whe- 
ther bis temple be built by Solomon or Cyrus; pro- 
vided he has liberty to pray unmoleſted, and to fl 
under his vine and fig-tree. Diſeaſes, —ſickneſ s, 
death, which mows down the young and old, —emi- 
grations,—the waſte of war,—countries, | now un- 
known, which will be hereafter diſcovered, —colonies 
that ever and always depopulate the parent ſtate, — 


riſing empires,—and 'princes inviting ſtrangers to ſet- 


tle ãn their dominĩons, — will leave land enough in Ire- 
land, to the end of time, for ten times the number of 
r 

The world is in a continual change. Ne monarchs 
ſway the ſceptre. New miniſters direQ their coun- 
cils. New characters are daily mounting the ſtage of 
life, to become the objects of the applauſe, derifion, 
or cenſure of mankind. Every new generation is a 
new [world; raiſed on the ruins of the former, aim- 
ing at their preſent advantages, without any retro- 


8 


fpec to paſt tranſactions, in which they are nowiſe 
concerned. We frequently change our bodies. Rea- 


fon on its travels from age to age, acquires a new 
mode of thinking. In a word, every thing is liable. 
to change; and it is bigh time to change from diviſi- 
en to union. 1 


Let not religion, the ſacred name of religion, which 
| even 
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even in the face of an enemy diſcovers a brother, be 
any longer a wall of ſeparation to keep us aſunder: 
though it has been often peryerted to the worſt of 
purpoſes, yet it is eaſy to reconcile 1 it ma my bo” 
_ cial bleſſhog, | 1 
In the coprſe of this work, I intend to makes 1t a ei- 
tizen of the world, inſtead of confining it to one king- 
dom or province. J am not an able, neither am I 
a partial advocate. I plead for the | Proteſtant: in 
France, and for the Jew in Liſbon, as well as for the 
Catholic in Ireland. In future ages ſhould fanati- 
eiſm attempt to re-eſtabliſh . her deſtructive empire, 
and, erying out with the frantic queen, **-exoriare 
aliquis ex oſſibus noſtris,? ” {ummon the furies to ſpring 
from her embers, which I attempt to diſperſe and 
deprive of their noxious hear, let this votive offering, 
hung up in the temple of the Order of the Monks of 
St. Parrick, announce to poſterity, that in ſeventeen 
bundred and | eighty one, the liberal-minded'of all de- 
nomina tions in Ireland, were reconciled, maugre the 
odious diſtinctions which the Jaws: uphold, and that 
thoſe very laws, enadted beſore we were born, but 
not the diſpoſitions of the pangi's, are the 7 n 
of our misfortunes. bas 
Wbatever tends to promote. the public, good. is a 
| tribute due from an adopted brother, to great and 
illuſtrious characters, whoſe refined feelings can only 
be equalled by the culture of their minds: : Who have 
tranſplanted to the Iriſh nurſery, the ſſo wers of Rome 
and Athens: Who in their writings: and ſpeeches, 
have diſplayed to Europe the ſcene. of eloquence, di- 
yerſifed with the fire of Demoſthenes and the majeſty 
of Tully, and wreſted their thunderbolts from thoſe 
orators, in order to aſſert what: they deemed the 
Tights of mankind, and to cruſh: the- falſe divinities 
thay . aitem t to erect ge alas,» on 9 
9 ! have the — to be; N 
Reverend ſathers, and | 
WY We 5 : | Alluſtrious "+. . ooh Wy > 2101 
. 8 ” Your * 3 01 82 
, July 15, 1781. 
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Your long- expected performance has at laſt 
made its appearance. If the work tended to pro- 
mote the happineſs of ſociety, —to animate our hopes, 
—to ſubdue our paſſions, to initrut man in the 
bappy ſcience of purifying the polluted receſſes of a 
vitiated heart, — to confirm him in his exalted notion 
of the dignity of his nature, and thereby to inſpire 
bim with ſentiments averſe to whatever may debaſe 
the excellence of his origin, —the public would be 
indebted to you; your name would be recorded 
amongſt the afſertors of morality and religion; and I 
myſelf, though bred up in a different perſuaſion from 
yours, would be the firſt to offer my incenſe at the 
ſhrine of merit. But the tendency of your perform- 
ance 1s to deny the Divinity of Chriſt, and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. In denying the firſt, you ſap 
the foundations of religion ; you cut off, at one blow, 
the merit of our faith, the comfort of our hope, and 
the motives of our charity. In denying the immor- 
tality of the ſou], you degrade human nature, and 
confound man with the vile and periſhable inſet, In 
denying both, you overcurn the whole ſyſtem of re- 
ligion, whether natural or revealed. And iu deny- 


B 2 ing 
* A Scotch phyſician, who ſtyles himſelf Michael Servetus. 
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ing religion, you deprive the poor of the only com- 
fort which ſupports them under their diſtreſſes and 
afflictions; you wreſt from the hands of the powerful 
and rich, the only bridle to their injuſtices and paſ- 
ſions; and pluck from the hearts of the guilty, the 
greateſt check to their crimes. —I mean, this remorſe 
of conſcience, which can never be the reſult of a 
handful of organized matter,—this interior monitor 
which makes us bluſh in the morning, at the diſor- 
ders of the foregoing night !—which ereQs in the 
breaſt of the tyrant, a tribunal ſuperior to his power, 
—and whoſe importunate voice upbraids a Cain, in 
the wilderneſs, with the murder of his brother, —and 
a Nero, in his palace, with that of his mother.— 


Such the conſequences naturally reſulting from the 


principles laid down in your writings. | 
It is no intention of mine to faſten the odium of 


wilful infidelity on any perſon, who profeſſes his be- 


lief of the ſcriptures ; though I am equaily concerned 
and ſurprized that a gentleman, whoſe underſtanding 
has been enlightened by the Chriſtian revelation, and 
enlarged by all the aids of human learning, ſhould 
broach tenets, which equally militate againſt th- firſt 
principles of reaſon, and the oracles of the Diviaity, 
and which, if true, would be of no ſervice to man- 


kind. Whoever is ſo unhappy as to work himſelf 


into a conviction, that his ſoul is no more than a ſub- 
tile vapour, which in death is to be breathed our into 
the air, to mix confuſedly with its kindred element, 
and then to periſh, would*ſtill do well to concea! his 
borrid belief with more ſecrecy than the Druids con- 
cealed their myſteries. In doing otherwiſe, he only 
brings diſgrace on himſelf ; for the notion of religion 
is ſo deeply impreſſed on our minds, that the bold 
champions who would fain deſtroy it, are conſidered 
by the generality of mankind, as public peſts, ſpread- 
ing diſorder and mortality wherever they”"appear ; 
and in our feelings we diſcover the deluſiuns of a 
cheating philoſophy, whic ever introduce a re- 
ligion more pure than thy Cbriſtians, nor con- 


fer a more glorious pri , than that of an 
| 5 * immortal 
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immortal ſoul. Tn a word, if it be a crime to have 
no religion, it is a ly to boaſt of the want of it. 

Whence then this eagerneſs to propagate ſyſtems, 
the tendency whereof is to ſhcken the reins that curb 
the irregularity of our appetites, and reftrain the 
impetuoſity of paſſion ? In our dogmatizing philoſo- 
phers, it muſt proceed from the corruption of the 
heart, averſe to reſtraint ; or the vanity of the mind, 
which glories in firiking from the cominon path, and 
not thinking with the multitude. 

| Your unſpotted charaQter, juſtifies you from any 
imputation of a defign to infect others with the poiſon 
of a licentious doctrine: but vanity is one of thoſe 
foreign ingredients, blended by the loſs of original 
juſtice into our nature. It prefers glorious vices to 
obſcure virtues. It animates the hero to extend his 
conqueſts at the expence of juſtice ; and ſtimulates 
the philoſopher to erect the banners of error on the 
ruins of truth. You ſeem to acknowledge it in your 
inquiries into the cauſes of errot: © It was vanity in 
«* philoſophers which cauſed ſo many different ſes and 
« {yſtems.” I believe it. Montaigne was of the ſame 
opinion. Immerſed in an ocean of diſorders, glory- 
Ing in appearance, in an utter extinction of remorſe, 
and converſant with the doQrine taught in Ep'ees: 
rus's garden, he acknowledges that wanity induces: 
Free-thinkers to affect more impiety than they are really 
capable of, Lueretius, in like manner, whoſe argu- 
ments againſt the immortality of the ſoul are the ſame 
with yours, corroborates your opinion, relative to 
the biaſs vanity gives thoſe ſoaring and philoſophica! 
geniuſes, who ſtrike from the trodden path. When 
in glowing numbers he enforced his fond opinion of 
careleſs Gods and material ſouls, as favourable to the 
calm repoſe which che voluptuous bard, who makes 
bis invocation to Venus, would fain enjoy without re- 
morfe here, or puniſhment hereafter, he was well 
| aware that his doctrine claſhed with the general ſenſe 
of mankind. But the philoſophical poet conſoles him- 
ſelf, with the flattering expectation of gratifying his 
Vanity, | | 
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« *Tis ſweet to erop freſh flowers, and get a crown, 
„For new and rare inventions „ my own.” 


Creech's Lucretius. 


In a word, ſome men of learning plume themſelves 
upon the ſingularity of their opinions; and however 
they may diſclaim vanity, as the ſpring of their lite- 
rary performances, yet it is one of thoſe ingredients 
which gives a zeſt to their compoſitions. And if fin- 
gularity and novelty of invention, be ſtimulatives to 
ſelf-love, few authors of the age are more bound to 
guard againſt this dangerous and agreeable poiſon, than 
the author of the Thoug/ts on Nature and Religion. 

To range thoſe ſingularities under their proper 
heads, is almoſt impoſſible; and modeſty does not 
permit to tranſcribe from your book ſeveral paſſages 
of your allegorical commentary, on the ſecond chap- 
ter of Geneſis. The coat of Heins, then, with which 
God covered the man and woman after their fall, as 
well as the fruit fo pleaſing to the eye, which the woman 
taſted, | leave the Doctor in full poſſeſſion of. He is 
a married man, and ſkilled in the anatomy of all parts 
of the body. 
After giving his readers the important information 
that Adam was diſpleaſed with his wife, for inducing 
him to a faux pas, which I believe no married man 
(except Adam, if we believe the Doctor) ever ſeru- 
pled, he allegorizes ſome of the reſt of the chapter in 
the following manner : © God planted a garden eaſt- 
« ward in Eden,” ſays the inſpired writer,“ and 
«© there he put the man whom he had formed. — 
« What is called a garden,” ſays the Doctor, I take 
« to be the human mind. By the river which wa- 
« tered the garden, and afterwards divided into four 
*« branches, is meant innocence divided into the four 
* cardinal virtues.” Here he loſes breath, for to 
allegorize all would be too tedious, and doubtleſs the 
public have room to regret the Doctor's omiſſion in 
not continuing the allegory to the end of the chapter. 

He profeſſes his belief in the ſcriptures, but has 
the good luck to elude every difficulty which falls ” 
; | 8 13 
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bis way, by the aſſiſtance of metaphors, and thinks 
himſelf the more authorized to take this freedom with 
Moſes, as he diſcovers a miſtake in the Bible. I 
« will ſtrike Egypt, faith the Lord, from the tower 
« of Syene to the borders of Ethiopia. Fzechiel.—_ 
« Inſtead of Ethiopia,” ſays the Doctor, * it ſhould 
« be Arabia, for Syene was ſituated on the borders 
«4 of Ethiopia.” : |- | 

Pray, DoQor, does a miſtake in geography on the 
part of the tranſlators of the Bible, invalidate the 


Moſaical account of man's innocence, together with 


his felicity in Paradiſe ; the malice of the tempting 
ſpirit, and his appearance under the form of a ſer- 
pent ; the fall of Adam and Eve, fatal to all their 
poſterity ; the firſt man juſtly puniſhed in his chil- 
dren, and mankind curſed by God ; the firſt promiſe 
of redemption, and the future victory of men over the 
Devil who had undone them”? Has not the memory 
of thoſe great events, and the fatal tranſition from 
original juſtice to the corruption of (in, been preſerved 
in the golden and iron ages of the poets, their Heſ- 
perian gardens watched by dragons, and in the in- 
chantments and worſhip of idolatrous nations, in 
whoſe incantations and ſuperſtitions, the ſerpent al- 
ways bore, as it bears, ſtill a principal part. Alle- 
gorize Moſes as much as you pleaſe ; he relates that 
God promiſed that the woman's offspring would cruſh 
the ſerpent's head. This very promiſe of a Redeemer, 
and man's victory through his grace, are foretold in 
the oracles of the Gentiles, Even Tacitus, though a 


mortal enemy to the Jews and Chriſtians, acknow- 


ledges, that it was a conſtant tradition among the 
Orienta] nations, that from the Jews would ſpring a 
conqueror, who would ſubdue the world. A tranſ- 
lator's miſtake as to the name of a town or tower, 
is no plea for ſcepticiſm, eſpecially as there are, and 
have been, ſeveral towns of the ſame name in differ- 
ent places, which might have been the caſe with 
Szene ; and cities which in a long ſucceſſion of time, 
have changed their names, or borne different names 
at the ſame time, as is the caſe with Conſtantino- 
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ple, which the Turks call Stamboul, and others By- 


zantium. 
But let us 0 that the tower of Syene was 


ſituated on the ſame line, in an oppoſite direction, 


with the frontiers of Ethiopia, is there any impro— 
priety in ſaying, I will ſtrike Egypt from the tower 
of Syene to the borders of Ethiopia?“ Solinus re- 
Jates, that there was a tower called Syene in lower 
Egypt. Ethiopia borders Egypt on the ſouth. In 
ſtriking Egypt, then, from the tower of Syene to the 
borders of Ethiopia, it is ſtruck from north to ſouth : 

that is, from one extremity to the other. The Doc- 
tor, then, has loſt his time in correcting the prophet 
Ezechiel's map, and ſubſtituting Arabia for Ethiopia. 
Yet this paſſage of Ezechiel is his chief plea for alle- 


_ gorizing Geneſis : with what ſucceſs let the reader 


judge. 

A warm fancy, in a paroxylin of zeal, may indulge 
Its boundleſs excurſions in the path of allegory, when 
obſcure paſſages and myſtical expreſſions open a field 


for interpretations and alluſions, Mead, Whiſton, 


Weſley, and the Doctor himſelf, may diſcover the 
Pope in the beaſt with ten horns ; and Rome in the 
great city built on ſeven hills. The Jewiſh rabbins, 

after obtaining permiſſion to build a ſynagogue from 
the prince of Orange, applied to their bencfactor, 
this famous paſſage of Iſaiah: On that day, feven. 
« women will take hold of one man ;” alluding to 
the Seven United Provinces that had elected bim 
ſtadtholder ; and I myſelf, if I were in humour, could, 

in a long-winded diſcourſe, enlarge upon the ſeven 
ſacraments, or the three theological and four cardinal 
virtues ; and compare them to th: ſeven golden can- 
dleſticks mentioned in the Revelations of St. John.— 


But in a hiſtorical narration, giving an account of rhe 
origin of the world,—of a garden planted with trees, 
watered with four rivers,—with their names, —the 


countries through which they flow,—the precious 
ſtones, mines, and minerals, to be found in thoſe 
countries, &c.—the introduction of an allegory is the 
{ubverſion of reaſon. 


cas 


Even 
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Even where allegories can be vſed with any pro- 


priety, our maſters in rhetoric lay down as a rule, 


« that, in the chain of metaphors continued throvgh 
„ the diſcourſe, aptneſs, reſumblance, and iuſtneſs 
% of alluſion, muſt be ſtrictly obſerved.” What juil- 
neſs of alluſion is there between the Aman min, 2nd 
a garden planted eaflward in Eden, whire od put the 
man whom he had create? As much as there is in 
ſaying, God made man, and placed him eajinvard in his 
mind, What analogy is there between the four 75 Vere 
and the four cardinal virtues 9? between for ritude and 
Piſon or the Ganges, with the effeminate natives that 
inhabit its banks? Between prudence and the Ta. 
phirates? Fuſtice and Gihon or the Nis, with its c ra- 
codiles? Temperance and Hiddetel or the Tyoris, 
which, as Moſes relates, and as geography informs 
us, goeth towards the eaſt of Aſſyria, a country fa- 
mous in former days for the intemperance of ts iniia- 
bitants ? The four cardinal virtues being fer afloat on 
the four rivers, and the Doctor's imaginstion heving 
ſpent the fire of his allegory, we are at a loſs whar 
virtue to deſeribe by the ogyx-ſtone, mentioned by 
Moſes in the following words:“ The name of 10 
« firſt river is Piſon; that is it which compaſſerhs th 
« land of Havilah, where there is gold: and * 
« gold of that land is good: and there is bdel um 
« and the onyx-ſtone.” By gold, doubtleſs, he muſt 
mean charity or patience. But of the onys-ſtone 
there are four kinds: and we would be ob! iged to 
our dogmatizing philoſophers. for deſeribing their 
tour correſpondent virtues. | | 
Let them inform us, in like manner, i the 
Bdellium mentioned by Moſes, be one of the theological, 
or a branch of the cardinal virtues. For though in 
diſpenſatories, the bdellium be allowed to be a good 
noſtrum of an emollient or diſcutient quality, yet the 
learned, whether commentators of ſcripture or natu- 
Tal philoſophers, are no more agreed about the true 
nature of bdellium, than they are about the manner 
how it is produced: and it is much doubted whether 
3 * the 
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10 DEFENCE OP THE 


the bdellium of the ancients be the ſame with the 
modern kind. | 

Thus, in the diſputes about a drop of pum reſin, 
the nature and production whereof perplex the moſt 
learned, we diſcover the weakneſs of human reaſon. 
We cannot diſſect a fly; and we would fain compre- 
hend the ways of Providence. We would fain ſound 
the unfathomable ocean of the Chriſtian religion, and 
arraign its myſteries at the tribunal of a glimmering 
reaſon, when the ſmall atom that ſwims on the ſur- 
face, baffles our ſevereſt ſcrutiny. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


ARTHUR OLEARY. 


1 HE SN 


S1R, 


Lo: our modern philoſophegs, who Tet up the 
proud idols of their own fancies in oppoſition to the 
eracles of the Divinity, —and, endeavouring to diſco- 
ver abſurdities in the Chriſtian Religion, fall into 
greater, —we can, without diſclaiming our title to 
good manners, apply what St. Paul applied ro the 


_ philoſophers of his time: They became vain in their 


„ 1maginatidns : profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they 
became fools.” In order to ſap the foundations of 
revealed religion, —and to make man the ſport of 
chance," who neither loſt any privilege by Adam's 
fall, nor gained any thing by Chriſt's redemption, — 
they endeavour to obtrude Moſes on the public as an 
allegorical writer. Examine his character, and ac- 
knowlege their folly. 
Beſides his divine miſſion, in what hiſtorian does 
truth ſhine more — ? He relates his 2 
ona 
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ſonal defects, as well as the extraordinary powers with 
which the Lord inveſted him; deduces a long chain 
of patriarchs from the firſt man down to his days ; 
traces a genealogy, in which every chief is diſtin- 
guiſhed by his peculiar character. In quitting Egypr, 
the nurſery of fiction, did it comport with the dignity 
of the legiſlator and commander of a choſen people, 
to write romances ? In the ſpace of five hundred years, 
from Noah's death to Moſes's time, could the fall of 
man and his expulſion from Paradiſe be forgotten? 
And, as he had enennes, would not they have charged 
him with impoſture? Or was he the only perſon 
amongſt the Jews, who was inſtructed by his father? 
In a word, it was out of his power to deceive the 
Jews; much leſs was it his inclination or intereſt.— 
All, then, is coherent in Moſes : and to his genuine 
narrative we are indebted for the knowledge of our- 
ſelves : for, without the aid of revelation, man would 
ever be an inexplicable myſtery. 

In believing my deſcent from a father created in a 
flate of perfection, from whence he fell,—a father on 
w hoſe obedience or diſobedience my happineſs or 
miſery depended, — I can account for the corruption 
of my nature, and all the train of evils which have 
deſcended to Adam's children. Without this clew to 
direct me, I muſt be for ever entangled in a labyrinth 


of perplexities. Let philoſophy glory in levelling 


man with the brute, and ſay that there was never 


any difference in his ſtate; that he was always the 


fame, deſtined to gratiſy his appetites, and to die.— 
Jam really perſuaded that I muft renounce common 
ſenſe, if I believe that man is now the ſame that he 
was in coming from his Maker's hands. The oppoſi- 


tion between our paſſions and reaſon is too palpable, 


to believe that we were created in ſuch an excels of 


contradictions. Reaſon dictates to be temperare, juſt, + 


and equitable; to deal with others as F would fain = 
dealt by; not to infringe the order of ſociety ; 

pity and relieve the afflicted my paſſions, thoſe * 
rants ſo eruel, prompt me to raiſe my ſelf on the ruin 


of others; to tread in the flowery paths of criminal 
pleaſures; 


| 
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pleaſures ; and to ſacrifice my enemy to my refent- 
ment. If God, then, be the author of reaſon, — 
and that it is granted to man to regulate and curb 
his inclinations, —miſery and corruption were not our 
primitive ſtate. | 

Philoſophers, in a ſtrain of | irony, may deride our 
Bible and catechiſm, and laugh at our folly for be- 
lieving that an apple could entail} ſuch miſeries on 
mortals : but let them ſeriouſly conſider the multitude 
and greatneſs of the evils that oppreſs us; and how 
ſull of vanity, of illuſions, of ſufferings, are the firſt 
years of our lives z when we are grown up, how we 
are ſeduced by error, weakened by pain, inflamed by 
luſt, caſt down by ſorrow, elated with pride :—and 
aſk themſelves, Whether the cauſe of thoſe dreadful 
_ evils be the 1 of God, or the original ſin of 
man ? 

The evidence of thoſe miſeries forced the pagan 
philoſophers to ſay, that we were born only to ſuffer 
the puniſhments we had deſerved for crimes commit- 
ted in a life before this. They, doubtleſs, were de- 
ceived as to the origin and cauſe of our miſeries : but 
ſtill ſome glimmering of reaſon did not permit them 
to conſider thoſe calamities as the natural ſlate of 
man. But religion reforms the error, and points out, 
that this heavy yoke, which the ſons of Adam are 
forced ro bear, from the time that their bodies are 
taken from their mother's womb, to the day that they 
are to return to the womb of their common mother, 
the Earth, would not have been laid upon them, if 
they had not deſerved it, by the guilt they contract 
from their origin. 

But religion, as far as it includes myſteries, you 
think yourſelf at liberty to diſcard : becauſe you 
* cannot conceive how God could require of man, a 
4 belief of any thing which he has not endowed him 
« with powers to conceive.'* Hence you reject the 
myſtery ef the Trinity, as an invention of the clergy, 
borrowed from the poetical fable of the three bro- 
thers, 


E Thoughts on Nature and Religion, page 127. 


or juggles might have 
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thers, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ; the Divinity of 
Chrilt, as an impoſition of the clergy ; and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, as the invention of ſcholaftic 
ſubtlety. | | 

| You think the religion of nature a ſufficient guide, 
and prefer Socrates and Cato to the clergy of the 
Chriſtian religion. The great Cato, whom you ap- 
plaud for his bon mot when he ſaid, that he was ſur- 
prized /how two priefls could meet without burfling out 
into a fit of laughter. Do not confide too much, my 
dear Sir, in reaſon and this boaſted law of nature, 


wich formed an Ariſtides, a Socrates, a Cato whom 


you applaud for \augigg at prieſts, Whatever tricks 
een played in the receſſes of 

the Capitol, where the Sybilline oracles were depo- 
ſited, to anſwer the purpoſes of ſtate,—to animate the 
people to war, from an expectation of ſucceſs, under 
the protection of Jupiter or Apollo,—and to ſupport 
the pride and policy of Roman prandeur ;—the 
rieſts of the Chriſtian religion do not conceal their 
belief. Cato might laugh in ſeeing his colleague, for 


reaſons beſt known to themſeives : and doubtleſs, the 


prieſt who came to the Roman lady with a meſſage 
from Apollo, informing her that the God intended to 
honour her that night with his company, by ſleeping 
with her in his temple, laughed heartily in ſeeing the 
young] gentleman who bribed him to the cheat, and 
the more ſo, as on the day following the lady gave 
the public io underſtand, that however great Apollo 
might have been in his quality of God, honoured 
with altars and temples, he had nothing extraordinary 
in his quality of companion. Cato's prieſts then might 
kave laughed in ſeeing one another; the myſterſes and 
Tites of their Gods, as debauched and corrupt as 
themſelves, afforded ſcenes of impure mirth : and the 
Chriſtian clergy are obliged to the Doctor for putting 
them and the three brothers, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, whom they worſhip, on a level with the 
heathen prieſts and their Jupiter, who raviſhed Ga- 


nymedes, Neptune and his ſea nymphs, and Pluto 
who carried off Proſerpine. | | 


In 
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In ſpite of the preference given by the Doctor to 
Caro and Socrates over the Chriſtian clergy, and the 
ſufficiency of the law of nature to regulate the con- 
duct of man, we can aſſure him, that under the di- 
rection of a Chriſtian mother who never /tudied phi- 
loſophy, a child imbibes ſublimer netions of the Divi- 
nity, and purer ideas of virtue, than Plato ever 
taught in the academy, or Ariſtotle in the Lyceum. 


What were thoſe boaſted ſages whom our modern 


Free-thinkers ſo oſten introduce on the ſtage, as para- 
gons of wiſdom, in order to play the dazzling glafs 
in the eyes of the unwary, by making reaſon their 
only oracle, and painting religion as prieſt-craft ?— 
Some doubted of their own exiſtence, and conſe— 
quently of the exiſtence of a God. Some figured to 
themſelves an indolent. God, who never concerned 
himſelf in the affairs of mortals, equally indifferent 
about vice or virtue; who, to uſe the words of Lu- 
cretius,“ ne*er {miles at good, ne'er frowns at wicked 


« deeds.” Some conſidered the Supreme Being as 


the ſlave of deſtiny. Others as incorporate with the 


univerſe, and a part of a world which is the work of 
his hand. 


What extravagant notions concerning the nature of 


the ſoul ! In one ſchool it was an aſſemblage of atoms; 


in another it was ſubtile air; in a third {ſchool ic was 
a ſomething which after its ſeparation from one body 
entered into another; roaming from heaven to earth, 


and from earth to heaven, without any permanent 


abode ; alternately ſwaying the ſceptre of authority 


in the hands of the monarch, and animating the body 


of a bealt of burden. Their great remedy againſt 
the terrors of death, conſiſted in a falſe but flatterin 
way of reaſoning. © Either the ſoul dies with the 


body, or ſurvives it. If it dies with the body it 


© cannot ſuffer. If it ſurvives it, it will be happy.” 
Not refleCting that the horrors of fin, and infinite juſ- 
tice, may appoint an intermediate ſtate, wherein man 
is eternally' miſerable. Hence all the reins were 
ſlackened, and the moit abominable crimes honoured 
with prieſts, altars and temples. Public worſhip 

became 
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became a public proſtitution. Inceſt, impprity, 
drunkenneſs, hatred, pride, were deified under the 
fictitious names of Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Mars, &c. 
and criminal Gods were worſhipped with crimes, 

It was not the mountain inhabited by the rude and 
uncivilized, which alone was polluted with the ſmoak 
of profane incenſe: the nations moſt renowned for 
learning and refinement, —Romans, Greeks, * and 
Egyptians, —in the midſt of their cities, ſaw ſumptu- 
ous edifices conſecrated to the paſſions which the goſ- 
pel condemns. By their miſtak=-s and errors, it is 
eaſy to perceive the weakneſs of reaſon, and the ne- 
ceſſity of revealed religion. 

Your philoſophers whom our modern Free-thinkers 
are ever extolling, with a view to degrade the Chriſ- 
tian religion and its minifters, never eſcaped the ge- 
neral contagion. Your Cato, beſides ſuicide, was 

uilty of levities of a /ofter nature than the ſteel with 
which he killed bimſelf. Your Socrates, whom you 
would fain obtrude on the ignorant, as a martyr to 
truth and the original religion of nature, acknowledges 
in his defence, that he worſhipped the Gods of his 
city, and was ſeen on public feſtivals ſacrificing at their 
altars. His wreſtling naked with his pupil, Alcibi- 
ades, was an attitude ill-ſuired to the character of a 
man, entitled to a place in the calendar of ſaints.— 
Whar ſhall I ſay of the Cynics, who laid aſide all the 
natural reftraints of ſhame and modeſtly ? Of Chry- 
ſippus, the advocate of intermarriages between fathers 
and daughters? Of the Perſian Magi, who married 
their mothers ? Of Seneca, playing the moraliſt in 
public, debauching his ſovereign's wife in private, and 
preferring his pretended wiſe man to God himſelf ?— 
What ſhall I ſay of the divine Plato, who annihilates 
the inſtitution of connubial ties? who by introducing 
a community of women, and refuſing the huſband 
any excluſive property in the marriage bed, would 
fain introduce a horrid confuſion amongſt men; con- 


found all paternal rights, which nature itſelf reſpect- 


ed, and people his republic with inhabitants, uncer- 
tain of their origin; without tenderneſs, affection, or 
| humanity, 
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humanity. Whereas in ſuch a ſtate it would have 
been impoſſible for the ſon to Koow his father, 

Such is the boatted reaſon you take for your guide, 
and lo, the great luminaries it has produced! A ſet 
of proud men, bewildered in a labyrinth of the moſt 
monſtrous errors. If our modern philoſophers are 
more refined than thoſe ancient ſavages, it is to the 
Chriſtian religion, which they would fain overthrow, 
to the writings of its doctors, whom they deride, and 

to the firſt principles of a Chriſtian education, which 
they cannot eutirely forget, that they are indebted 
for their ſuperiority. 

Before revealed religion diſpelled the miſt, reaſon 
was overſpread with error, in the breaſts of the 
greateſt men. It is no more than a bare capacity to 
be inſt ructed; an engine veering at every breath ; 
equally diſpoſed to miniſter to vice as well as to vir- 
tue, according to the variety and cuſtoms of different 
climates. It did not hinder the Egyptian from wor- 
ſhipping leeks and onions, nor the Athenian ane 
from offering a cock to Eſeulapius. 

But is man to be debarred the uſe of his reaſon, or 
has he any thing to dread for not believing myſteries 
be cannot comprehend ? Make full uſe of your rea- 
ſon, not with a deſign to fall into ſcepticiſm, but with 
a ſincere deſire to come at the knowledge of the 
truth. Reaſon is never better employed than in diſ- 
covering the will of its author: and when once we 
diſcover that it is his will we ſhould believe, reaſon 
itſelf ſuggeſts that ir is our duty to ſubinit ; otherwiſe 
we are guilty of rebellion againſt the rſt” of ſove- 
reigns: and to deny his power to puniſh the diſ- 
obedience of his creatures, is more than you have 

attempted. 

This important inquiry ſhould be attended with 
a pure heart and fervent prayer. However a philo- 
ſopher may laugh at the hint, as Cato would laugh if 
he met a prieſt. It was after a fervent prayer Solo- 
mon received his wiſdom : after a fervent prayer, 
Cornelius the Centurion, obtained the privilege of 
becoming the firſt convert from amongſt the Gentiles. WM 


Even | 
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Even the heathen, Demoeritus, who figured ſo much 
amongſt the literati of his time, copſtantly prayed the 
Gods to ſend him good images, Religion would nor 
ſeem ſo abſurd, the number of Free-thinkers would 
not be ſo great, it we made it our buſineſs to purify 
the heart, and earneſtly to beg of the Divinity to 
enlighten our underſtandings. For the paſſions of 
the heart, and too much confidence in ourſelves, pave 
the way for the errors of the mind. Soloinon became 

diſſolute and voluptuous before he fel linto Idolatry— 
We ever and always loſe our Innocence before we 


laugh at our catechiſm. 


But a philoſopher requires argument, and leaves 
prayer to the vulgar. Reaſon is too precious a gift 
to be offered at the ſhrine of religion: yet from St. 
Paul, to whom the Roman governor ſaid that too much 
Jearning had turned his head, down to John Locke, 
the great hiſtorian of the human underſtanding, 
the greateſt men the world ever produced, have be- 
lieved myſteries beyond their comprehenſion. "They 
all knew that God cannot lie, nor deceive mortals, 
bur that man is liable to error. If then my reaſon 
diſcovers, that the motives of credibility are ſufficienc 
to induce me to believe, that God has propoſed ſuch 
and ſuch a doQrine ; the ſame reaſon immediately 
whiſpers, believe your God, for he can do more "non 
von can comprehend, : 

In denying myſteries, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend them, we may as well deny our exiſtence. For 
out very exiſtence is a myſtery we can never compre- 
hend, How many valves and ſprings, how many 
veins and arteries, what an aſſemblage of bones, 
muſcles, canals, juices, nerves, fluids, tubes, veſſels, 
requiſite to make that frail being called man? Great 
partizans of nature and reaſon (words often uſed to 
veil your ignorance), take a handful of duſt and ſhape 
it into the figure of a man, bore the veins and arteries, 
lay the ſinews and tendons, fit the joints, and blow 
into its noſtrils your p/iloſophical breath, make it 
move, walk, ſpeak, concert plans, form ſchemes ; 


make it ſuſceptible of love, fear, joy, hope, deſire, 


&c. then we will recognize your comprehenſive know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the imperceptible progreſs, and divine me- 
chaniſm of the human frame, For the formation of 
each of us is as wonderful as the formation of the 
firſt. Your very bodies, of which you are ſo fond, 
are myſteries in which your reaſon is loſt ; and you 
would fain have a religion which propoſes nothing 
but what your reaſon comprehends. Thouſands of 
years elapſed before Harvey diſcovered the circula- 
tion of the blood. Thouſands will elapſe before the 
delicate texture of the human frame is known, 

Diſengage yourſelves, -if you can, from the impe- 
netrable folds and darkneſſes of your own frames.— 
Take a ſurvey of all the objects that ſurround you, 
you plunge into an abyſs overſpread with darkneſs 
and obſcurity, Explain to us how one and the ſame 
water paints and dyes the different flowers into vari- 
ous colours, the pink, the lily, the tulip, the roſe; 
or how from an inodorous earth they draw their ſweet 
perfumes ! The cel] of the bee, which that little in- 
ſe& makes according to the niceſt rules of geometry, 
without ſtudying the mathematics, and in the con- 
ſtruction whereof the curious have obſerved all the 
advantages which geometers derive from Newton's 
doctrine of fluxions, the minima and maxima, and the 
extraordinary contrivance, whereby a leſs quantity 
of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a given quantity of 
honey, which ſaves that creature much wax and la- 
bour. The cell of the bee, — the granary of the ant, 
the heart, lungs, liver, &c. of the mite, —baffle your 

learned reſearches. 5 

From the immenſe bodies ſwimming in the azure 
fluid above, to the blade of graſs which ſprings under 
your feet, every thing is a myſtery to man. 

If you range in the boundleſs region of the abſtrac 
{ciences, what a fathomleſs ocean of truths which you 
mult acknowledge, withour comprehending ! Lines 
eternally drawing near to each other, without ever 
meeting! Motion for ever flackening, without ever 
coming to a point of reſt ! The infinite diviſibility of 
matter, whereby a ſmall grain of wheat incloſes in 
itſelf as many parts (though lefler in proportion) 5 


1es 


ef 


* 
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the whole world ! The ſmalleſt part of the ſame 
grain containing arother world, and the leaſt part of 
that part, as ſmall, with reſpeR ro the grain, as the 
grain is, with reſpe & to rhe entire frame of the uni- 
verſe, and ſo on, to infiaity! 

If, then, the vigour of our wit muſt yield to an 
atom of matter, is it not an abuſe of reaſon, to re- 
ſuſe our aſfent to truths propounded by an All-wiſe 
and Omnipotent Being, only becauſe they are above 
our conception ? 

If nature be, then, a myſterious book, cloſed up 
with a ſeven- fold ſeal, is it not preſumprion and 
blindneſs in man, not to ſubmit to unerrirg wiſdom ? 
Revealed religion once ſecluded, a faint light and 
lame kind of liberty would be our boafted privilege. 
Wounded man could never find, in his reaſon, ſuffi- 
cient light to diſcover the truths of eternal life ; 3 nor 
in his liberty, ſufficient ſtrength to follow their die- 


 tates. Like the bleeding traveller, on the road of 


Jericho, he ſtands in need of the aſſiſtance of ſome 
foreign and healing hand. 

« It is none of his fault,” ſays I Ade who 
had himſelf been a proud and voluptuous philoſopher, 
„if he cannot make uſe of his broken limbs; but he 
* is guilty, if he deſpiſes the phyſician who proffers 
„to cure him: and he is humbly to acknowledge 
« his weakneſs, to obtain help. This aſſiſtance is 
„ miniſtered, not by the law of nature, but by the 
tree of life, who ſays of himſelf: I am the vine: 
you are the branches: wichout me, you cannot do 
any thing.” , 

The two fatal ſprings of our evils, are—the error 
of the mind, and the infirmity of rhe will. In Him 
we find- the remedy,—the light of revelation to diſpel 
our darkneſs, and his enlivening grace to purify the 
heart. You are ready to acknowledge him as the di- 


« 


vine and inexhauſtible fountain of both, if once. Tome 


paſſages, which, in your opinion, wilitate againſt his 
Divinity, could be reconciled, An attempt ſhall be 
made in my next letter. : 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
LETTER 
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SIR, 


Ax; incarnate God, whoſe bleeding wounds have 

paid our zanſom, is one of thoſe myſteries that ſtuns 
and diſconcerts human reaſon, liable to ſtray through 
the winding paths of roving error, if the clew of 
faith do not direct our ſteps and minifter its aſſiſtance. 
He appeared on earth to cancel our crimes; to nail 
to the croſs the {ſchedule of our io to 
lacerate and tear the woful hand-writing that gave 
us over to rebel-angels ; to ſnatch ſinful man from the 
hands of divine juſtice; and to unlock the awful gates 
of the eternal ſanQuary, whither no mortal has ac- 
ceſs, but through the blood of rhe ſpotlefs pontiff, 
He appeared, in fine, to raiſe, through his merits, all 
thoſe who fell by Adam's guilty to form a faithful 
and holy people, —a faithful people, © by captivating 
« their underſtanding to the yoke of faith, —and a 
holy people, whoſe converſation, according to Sr. 
Paul, ought to be in Heaven; and who are to follow 
no longer the dictates of the fleſh. 

Our ignorance of his nature would expoſe us to 
the fatal alternative—either of becoming 1dolaters in 
worſhipping a man, which 1s the caſe of all Chriſtians, 
if your opinion be well grounded,—or of reſuſing 
God the homage that is due to him, which is your 
caſe, if you miſtake and err. If Chriſt be not God, 
the Chriſtians are in the ſame caſe with the idolatrous 
Tartars, who worſhip a living man; aud if he be not 
God above all, and bleſſed for ever, you may as well 
believe the Alcoran, as believe the ſcriptures; and 
invoke Mahomet, as invoke the Son of Mary. He 
declares, ** that life eternal conſiſts in the knowledge 
of Himſelf, and of the Father who ſent him.” In 
ſuch en important article, it is too hazardous to plead 
ignorance, in hopes of impunity : for the ſcripture 

ſays, 


| 
| 
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ſays, that „there is a way which man thinks to be 
« the right one : and the end thereof are the ways 
« of death.“ The Divinity of Chriſt, evinced by the 
accompliſhment of ſo many oracles, and ſupported by 
the concurrent teſtimonies of all nations and ages, 


ſince his appearance on earth, has ſo many apologiſts, 


that the doctor can eaſily meet with ſome of them in 
every library, and, I doubt not, in his own; and 
that it were preſumption i in me to attempt going over 
the ſame ground ; eſpecially after what Abadie and 
Houteville ave ſaid on this important ſubject.— 
Moreover, Sir, you acknowledge the authenticity of 
the ſcriptures ; and found your doubts either on the 
obſcurity of ſome paſſages, or the miſapplication of 
ſome prophecies, or the numberleſs texts, relat ing to 
Chriſt's humanity. In this walk, I take the liberty 
of attending you, ſtep by ſtep ; and ſhall avoid, as 
much as poſſible, any long digreſſion; leſt we may 
firay roo far from the path. 


O'D9 CUR CFR 


You affirm, that the firſt chapter of St. John, in 
which the Divinity of Chrift is aſſerted, “ In the be- 
« ginning was the Word ; and the Word was with 
« God; and the Word was God ;” is intricate and 
obſcure, It is quite the reverſe ; and Chriſt's Divi- 
nity cannot be read in more legible characters. You 


underſtand by the Word, © the Man Jeſus, whom 


«+ God raiſed up in time, and to whom God imparted 
„extraordinary gifts.“ In underſtanding by the 
Word, the Man Feſus, you are in ſimilar circumſtances 
with King Agrippa, who ſaid : „Paul, Paul, you 
have made me almoſt a Chriſtian.” You would be 
entirely a Chriſtian, if you added to © the Man 
jeſus, whom God raiſed up in time,” the Cod 
Jeſus, who was begotten from eternity according to 
the ſaying of the pſajmiſt, © Before the morning ſtar 
« have begotten thee :”—words which Chriſt ap- 
plies to himſelf. Or you underſtand by the forego- 
ing words, © In the beginning was the Word,” &. 

truth 
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truth and righteouſneſs, co-eternal with the Divinity, 
Permic me to tell you, that you explain one obſcurity 


by another; and that, notwithſtanding all your ſhifts, 


either the evangeliſt did not know what he was ſay- 
ing, or you mult abſolutely allow an eternal and pre- 
exiſtent principle, united to human nature, in the 
« fulneſs of time.” 

To prove what I advanced, I ſhall adopt your in- 
terpretation, and place Truth in the room of Word. — 
% In the beginning was the Truth : and the Truth 
« was with God: and God was the Truth.” Re- 
mark, here, that God and the Truth are identified :— 
God was the Truth. In the ſame chapter, it is ſaid : 
9 The Word was made fleſh, and dwelt amongſt 
„us.“ Ia adopting your interpretation it will 1 
„The Truth was made fleſh, and dwelt amongſt us,“ 
viz. the ſame Truth of mhich he ſaid before, thar it 
was God himſelf, — and then the entire ſenſe will be 


God, the Truth, was made fleſh, and dwelt amongſt 


us, Upon the whole, you are to acknowledge an 


eternal, pre- exiſtent principle, aſſuming human na- 
ture; or to reject this chapter as ſuppoſititious, which 
no Arian or Socinian ever did. 

You accuſe the Engliſh tranſlators of Tome deſign, 
In tranſpoſing theſe words, Ka Or; 1 6 Aber, 
„And God was the Word,“ which they have Eng- 
liſhed, © And the Word was God,” as if they intended 
to promote the Chriſtian cauſe by an artful tranſpoſi- 
tion. 

I ſee no advantage you can derive from ſo ſevere 
and injurious an intimation. Whether we ſay, © God 
« was the Word,” or © the Word was God,” the 
ſenſe 1: the ſame : for, in all languages, it is the na- 
ture of the copulative verb (is) to identify the predi- 
cate and the ſubjeR, if it be not followed by ſome 
excluſive particle or negative word. Peter was or is 
that man : tranſpoſe the words, and ſuch will be the 
reſult of the tranſpoſition : that man was or is Peter. 
The ſenſe is the ſame in both caſes: and the ſame 
may be ſaid, and is true, whether we ſay, «© God was 
« the Word,” or © the Word was God.“ | 
| This 
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Paul's Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, wherein he ſets forth 
and extols the qualities of cur divine Redeemer, © by 
« whom were made all things in Heaven and on 
« Earth, viſible and inviſible ; whether thrones, or 
« dominations, or principalities, or powers : all things 
« were created by him and in him : and he is before 
« all : and all things ſubſiſt in him.“ * 

If all things, that are, were made by him, he him- 
ſelt was not made: and his divine power is ſignified, 
when it is ſaid, * all things ſubſiſt, or are preſerved 
by him. 

Further: Critics lay down a general 11 whereby 
to elucidate the ſenſe and meaning of authors, viz. to 
know the time in which they lived ; the circumſtances 
in which they wrote ; and the adverſaries with whom 
they were engaged. The application of the rule 
evinces the literality of the firſt chapter of St. John, 
which puzzled and perplexed the Arians and Socini- 
ans, and exhauſted the metaphyſics of the ſubtle Crel- 
lius. St. John wrote his goſpel at the requeſt of the 
Aſiatic biſhops, in oppoſition to the falſe doQrine of 
Ebion and Cerinthus, who denied the Divinity of the 
Son of God. Motives, circumſtances, the nature of 


the queſtion, the doQrine of his adverſaries, all con- 


cur to prove that he is to be underſtood in a literal 
ſenſe : a ſenſe ſo free from any myſterious obſcurity, 

that the Platonic philoſophers, according to St. Auf. 
tin, diſcovered, in this chapter, the Divinity of the 
Son of God. But they were too proud,” ſays this 
father, © to acknowledge the lowneſs of his huma- 


” nity.” 


SECOND OBSCURETFY 


To invalidate our belief of Chriſt's conception in a 


virgin's womb, you oppoſe St. Matthew, who ſays, 
„that Jacob was father to Joſeph, the buſband of 
„ Mary,” to St. Luke, who ſays, „that Heli was 


6 * Jolepk's 
Verſe 16. 17. 


This chapter is as clear as the firſt chapter of St. 
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1 % Joſeph's father.“ But this ſeeming contradiction 
{ 10 5 vaniſhes, if we pay attention to the manner in which 
„ the Jews ſometimes traced their genealogy. In Deu- 
1 | teronomy *, the law declares, © that if one brother 
| & dies without children, the ſurviving brother ſhall 
ole « marry his reli, in order to raiſe up iſſue for the 
44 « deceaſed,” which iſſue was to bear his name.— 
i Hence, a two-fold genealogy among the Jews ; the 
one legal, the other natural. Jacob and Heli were 
brothers. Heli died without iſſue. Jacob married his 
reli&, and begot Joſeph, the huſband of Mary. Thus, 
when St. Luke calls Heli “ Joſeph's father,” he means 
his father, according to the law: and when St. Mat- 
thew calls Jacob“ Joſeph's father,” he means, his fa- 
ther, according to nature : and by this means, the 
Evangeliſts are eaſily reconciled. Other ſolutions are 
given to this difficulty, and you are at your option to 
give the preference to which you chooſe. The Jew- 
1th records and their family regiſters have been burnt 
with the archives of their temple. We live at too 
great a diſtance to ſettle the genealogies of their fa- 
milies. The Evangeliſts, beſides the gift of inſpira- 
tion, had every information : as they were nearer the 
times. In certain countries, there are ſome traces 
of this ancient cuſtom of giving the denomination of 
father or uncle to a perſon who is not either the one 
or the other, but by a fiction of law. Hence, in the 
province of Britany, in France, by their municipal 
law, a relation, in a remoter degree, inherits as an 
uncle; and has the title of“ oncle a la mode de Bre- 
6 ragne,” an uncle, according to the cuſtom of Bri- 
. 
If, of two hiſtorians, in writing the life of one of 
their nobles, one ſaid, that he was nephew'to one, 
and the other, that he was nephew to another, could 
we impeach either with ignorance, when both could 
be reconciled by examining into the cuſtoms of the 


country in which they wrote ? And, if the rule 
| ſtands 
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ſtands good with regard to authors of credit and 
repute, how much more ſo, with regard to inſpired 
writers? 

Let us now examine your difficulty relative to this 
famous prophecy of Iſaiah *, applied to Jeſus Chriſt 
by St. Matthew , A virgin ſhall conceive, and 
« bring forth a Son: and they ſhall call his name 


Emanuel: that is to ſay, God is with us.“ 


You aſſert, that“ St. Matthew did not well un- 


« derſtand the prophet's meaning :” and“ that this 


« prophecy concerns one Maherſhalal-haſhbas, born 


3 of a propheteſs, and given as a fign to Ahaz, king 


« of Judah.” An eaſy way to elude a text. of ſerip- 
ture ! Miſtakes and ignorance attributed to inſpired 
writers! | 
We are to ſtate the fact that gave occaſion to this 
prophecy, before we attempt. to unfold its myſterious 
ſenſe, and to ſhew how the coincidence of circum- 
ſtances makes it applicable to Jeſus Chriſt, and to him 
alone. | FEES 
The kings of Iſrael and Syria laid ſiege to Jeruſa- 
lem, with a deſign to cut off the houſe of David, and 
place a ſtranger on the throne. Ahaz, who could 
not be ignorant of Jacob's prophecy, who had fore- 
told,“ that the ſceptre ſhould not depart from the 
„ houſe of Judah, until Shiloh, or the Meſſiah, was 
come,“ | apprehended, not only the reduction of 
the city, but moreover the total exciſion of the Jewiſh 
polity, which was to happen when the ſceptre was to 
depart from the houſe of David: as it afterwards 
came to paſs, about the time of the birth of Chriſt, 
when the Jews were obliged to receive ſuch kings as 
the Romans choſe to appoint. 
To diſpel the fears of the deſponding king, the 
prophet gives him two figns, confirming, firſt, that 
the ſceptre ſhould not depart from the houſe of Da- 
vid, until a child is born of a virgin, in a miraculous 
manner, who would be God himſelf, Emmanuel and, 
as there was not ſuch a miraculous child in his 
C kingdom, 


2 Chap. vii. verſe 14. + Chap. 1. Þ Geneſis, chap. xxix. 
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kingdom, he might reſt ſecure, that the ſceptre 
ſhould not depart ſo ſoon from the royal line. Thus, 
his alarms, concerning the houſe of David, are qui- 
eted, in hearing the prophecy foretelling a miraculous 
birth, which was to happen at a diſtant period, — 
There ſtill remained another doubt, viz. whether the 
confederate kings would take Jeruſalem, befieged by 
ſuch powerful forces ? and this the prophet removed, 
by telling him, that his own child * ſhould not be of 


age to diſcern good from evil, before the two kings 


would be cut off. 

Between Immanuel and Maher-ſhalal-haſhbas there 
is not the leaſt connexion. The firſt ſignifies, in He- 
brew, God with us:“ the ſecond ſignifies, © haſten 
« to take the ſpoils: make haſte to take the prey.” — 
'The one 1s conceived by a virgin : the other is the 
fruit of connubial ties: and the prophet exprefsly de- 
clares it f. Upon this occaſion, we do not read, that 
he married a ſecond wife: neither was polygamy fa- 
miliar to auſtere perſons of the prophetic profeſſion : 
and the third verſe, of the ſeventh chapter, abſolutely 
precludes a ſtate of virginity, whereas the prophet is 
commanded to, go with. his fon to meet the king : and 
this ſon muſt be older than Maher-ſhalal-haſhbas. 

'The prophecy, then, relates to two different per- 
ſons, —Emmanuel and: Maher-ſhalal-haſhbas ; two dif- 
ferent objects,. the exciſion: of the royal line of Da- 
vid, and the reduQtion of Jeruſalem ; two different 
events and figns,—the- raiſing of the fiege, and the 
defeat of the two confederate kings, which was to be 
accompliſhed ſpeedily, before the prophet's child 


could cry to his father and mother: and the other, I 


mean the total extinQion of the Jewiſh regal autho- 
rity, when the ſceptre was to be wreſted from David's 
deſcendants, and lodged in the hands of the Eſſer ian 


kings, under the protection of the Romans, about the 


time of Immanuel's birth, «© who is God above all, 
and bleſſed for ever.” 


* Mentioned, chap. vin. v. 4. T lo char. viii. v. 3. 


Should 
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Should any doubt ſtill remain, concerning this fa- 
mous prophecy, faith is the firm anchor that ought 
to fix the doubts of a fluQuating mind : and humility 
ſhould be ſo far prevalent, as to induce us to prefer 
the opinion of an inſpired writer before our own.,— 
We muſt renounce the ſcriptures, or acknowledge that 
an evangeliſt is a more competent judge of a prophet's 
meaning than we can pretend to be. 

After wading through thoſe difficulties, I ſhall not 
{well my page with all the paſſages quoted in your 
book, to prove Chriſt's humanity : I allow them all. 
Bur what are we to do with all the texts that prove 
his Divinity? “ The Alpha and Omega.” © The 
„ beginning and end.“ My Father and I areone.” 
« The firſt and the Joſt.” . © A God manifeſted in 
« fleſh: a God mortified in fleſh.” „God was the 
„Word.“ Supreme worſhip due to God alone. 
„Let all the angels of God adore him.“ Eternal 
generation. This day I have begotten thee.” 
The expreſs appellation of a God, and his ſovereign 
dominion. * Unto the Son he ſaith, Thy throne, O 
« God, is for ever and ever, &c. &c. &c. 

To elude the texts that aſſert his Divinity, you take 
refuge in a vain diſtinction of two characters in which 
Chriſt appeared, — the one private, the other public: 
a man, in his private character; an ambaſſador or 
meſſenger of God, in his public miniſtry, by ſhewing 
his credentials, and aſſuming the title of God, in 
quality of an ambaſſador. I appeal to the judgment 
of the public, if this be not ſporting with words, and 
perverting the uſe of language. 

In the moſt ſolemn negociations between monarchs, 
do their ambaſſadors or envoys arrogate to themſelves 
the title of kings ? And in the moſt authentic ratifica- 
tions of treaties, do not they ſign in their maſters 
names ? Has any of them the preſumption to paſs for 
the ſon of his maſter ? When Chriſt ſaid to his diſci- 
ples, © As my living Father has ſent me, fo I ſend 
„ you.” When St. Paul ſaid, We are Chriſt's am- 
baſſadors, did either he or any of the Apoſtles 
ſay, „J am Chrift,—Chriſt and I are one.— 
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« Whatever Chriſt does, I do in like manner. I am 
before Abraham. I am before all things?“ | 

When, by way of alluſion, the title of God is given 
to any mortal in the ſcriptures, the limitations and re- 
ſtrickions, under which it is given, evidently preclude 
an indiſputable claim to ſuch an awful title. It is a 
gift beſtowed with a parſimonious hand. * I have 
made thee the God of Pharaoh,” ſays the Almighty 
to Moſes. This word Pharaob, limits and circum- 
ſcribes the power of the deified mortal, and evinces a 
precarious title. I have ſaid ye are Gods, but the 
addition of the following words, ye Hull die, clears 
up the prophet's meaning. Beſides, this appellation 
1s given by ſome others : no perſon aſſumes it himſelf. 
Chriſt declares, that he 1s the Son of God, the ſame 
with his Father. In his perſon, all the lineaments of 
the Divinity are united. Prophecies and oracles, pre- 
ditting © that God himſelf will come to fave us,” are 
applied to him. He declares himſelf to be the fame : 
and St. Paul affirms, that he thought it no uſurpation 
to be equal to the Moſt High. | | 

In vain, then, is it alleged, that Chriſt and his 
apoſtles applied theſe oracles and paſſages to the Son 
of God, in a figurative manner, or, to uſe the term 
of the ſchools, in an accommedate ſenſe. 

Lucifer himſelf, who attempted “ to raiſe his throne 
«<< above the clouds, and make himſelf like unto the 
« Moft High,” could not have uſed a more impious 
and blaſphemous figure, than to uſurp the name and 
attributes of the Sovereign Being ; to require the 
ſame homage, adoration, and love, that are due to the 
Divinity. He that loves father and mother more 
© than me, is not worthy to be my diſciple.” * Who- 
ever loves his ſoul more than me, is not worthy to 
« be my diſciple.” Did mortal before ever uſe ſuch 
words. | | 

All other figures and allegories are explained in 
ſome part of {cripture, or wrapped up in myſte- 
rious clouds, to be diſpelled by the brightneſs of eter- 
nal day, after exerciſing our belief: but, with regard 
to the Divinity of Chriſt, if it be a figure, it s a 
| 2 ls | | meetaphor 
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metaphor continued through a long chain of prophecies 


and oracles, without the leaſt explication to unfold irs 
myſterious ſenſe, repeated almoſt in every page of the 
New Teſtament, and ſealed with the blood of Chriſt, 
his apoſtles, and martyrs. When he appeared on 
earth to convert the Jews and Gentiles, and deſtroy 
idolatry, which blindfolded mankind, could he have 


taken more oppoſite ſteps to his miſſion, than to raiſe 


the dead, and change the courſe of nature, in proof 
of a doQrine inſinuating his Divinity, if he had no real 
claim to the title? At a time when the credulous mul- 
titude were apt to enrol extraordinary men in the 
number of their Gods, —when they worſhipped the 
earth that nouriſhed them, — the air that refreſhed 
them, —the ſun that enlightened them, —the moon 
thar directed their ſteps in the obſcurity of night, - the 
fire that warmed them, —the heroes that cleared the 
woods and foreſtsof lions and ſerpents that annoyed them, 
—the conquerors who delivered them from their ene- 
mies, — the wiſe and generous princes who rendered 
their ſubjeQs happy, and the memory of their reign 
immortal, —at a time when altars were erected at 
Athens, to the Unknown God, —when the prieſts of 
Salamis raiſed the ſacrific knife, to offer victims in 
honour of Paul, whom they took for Mercury, on ac- 
count of his eloquence, and the novelty of his doctrine, 
—and in honour of Barnabas, whom they revered as 
Jupiter, on account of his venerable aſped, and 
when the ſortileges of Simon, the magician, procured 
bim the honour of a temple at Rome, and the appel- 
lation of the Great God,—at ſuch a critical period, 


when gratitude deified benefa tors, and extraordinary 


powers laid the foundations of temples, and ſwelled 
the catalogue of falſe gods, —ir was a dangerous and 
ill-timed doQrine, to preach that he was equal to 


God ; that he was the Son of God ; thar eternal life 


conſiſted in the knowledge of himfelf and of his Fa- 
ther; to command his followers to lay down their 
lives, ſooner than deny him, &c. and to confirm this 
doctrine by commanding the winds obedient to his 
nod; by calming the ſtormy ſeas, —changing the 
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nature of the elements; reſtoring ſight to the blind, 
— the uſe of their limbs to the lame ; forcing Death 
to ſurrender his ſpoils, —and all nature to acknow- 
ledge his power and empire. Shall a Paul and Barna- 
bas tear their garments in being taken for ſomethin 
more than mortal men; and ſhall Jeſus Chriſt, if he | 
be not God, in a calm, deliberate manner, rob the {| 
Creator of all things, of his glory and worſhip due ro | 
him, in athrming that himſelf and the God of Heaven 
are one,—in applauding the faith of the apoſtle who 
faid that he was e Son of the living God, —and in 
not checking the diſciple who, after thruſting his 
hand into his fide, exclaimed, © My Lord and my 
« God!” F 5 
It is not ouly in the time of his liberty, when he 
viſits the cities of Iſrael, healing their ſick, raiſing 
their dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, and 
reſuſing the temporal ſovereignty which the people 
offered him, that he attributes to himſelf the preroga- 
tives of the Divinity. It is in chains, in the courſe of 
his trial, and on the croſs. Conjured by the high 
Prieſt to tell whether he is Chriſt the Son of God, he 
anſwers in the affirmative : and, in proof of his aſſer- 
tion, ſays that they ſhall ſee him on the right hand of 
God. Do you hear the blaſphemy ?” cries out the 
other. Had he uſed any mental reſervations on this 
occaſion, by ſaying one thing and meaning another,— 
by expreſſing outwardly, © I am the Son of God,” and 
reſtraining in his mind the ſenſe of the words, to the 
quality of a meſſenger, —he would not have anſwered 
according to the pontift's meaning, who knew but too 
well the difference between a meſſenger, ſuch as any 
prophet may be, and a Son, who mult be of the ſame 
nature with his Father. What a precedent for per- 
jurers! And what blaſphemy in St. Paul, who affirms, 
« that he thought it no uſurpation to make himſelf 
« equal unto God!“ | 
Common ſenſe often ſupplies the room of metaphy- 
fical demonſtrations. And common ſenſe will inform 
you, that Jeſus Chriſt is either the greateſt . 
taat 
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that ever appeared, or that he is literally what he 
declared himſelf to be, God and Man, for whom the 
martyrs ſuffered, whom the Chriſtians adore, and to 
whom all knees are to bend one day. 
If he is an impoſtor, in vain has the blood of im- 
ure victims been drained; in vain have the altars of 
falſe deities been overturned ; in vain have their idols 
been cruſhed, and their temples deſtroyed : a new 1dol 
has been ſet up in their room, and the worſhip due 
to the Sovereign Being has been transferred to an im- 
poſtor, If this be the caſe, God, then, muſt have de- 
ceived mortals, in inveſting an impoſtor, during his 
life, and his diſciples, after his death, with ſuch ex- 
traordinary powers. And the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of their doQrine, and which could never 
- be wrought but by his expreſs and immediate power, 
muſt have been wrought with an expreſs deſign to 
miſlead his creatures into deluſion and error. Recon- 
eile this, if you can, to his goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
Providence; and behold the abſurdities to which in- 
credulity leads! | | 
If you intend to reconcile thoſe texts that attribute 
to the ſame perſon, an eternal generation and birth in. 
time,—tranſcendent glory and profound humility,— 
the power and majeſty of a God, with the ſufferings 
and death of a man,—admit in the ſame perſon, the 
Divine and human rature,—Then, all ſeeming con- 
tradiQtions vaniſh. His iofirmities and ſufferings are 
applicable to him, as Man; whilſt his glorious cha- 
racters and titles are to be attributed to his Godhead, 
diſguiſed under a human veil. Thus, in Jeſus Chriſt 
we find the God that created us, whereas he is the 
{ame with his Father; the Redeemer who purchafed 
us, by paying our ranſom; the ſpotleſs Pontiff, through 
whom we find acceſs ro the throne of mercy. His 
croſs is folly to the Jew, and a ſcandal to the Gen- 
tile : but to the Chriſtian it is the power and wiſdom 
of God. For if he was not man, he could not ſuf- 
fer: and if he were not God, his ſufferings would 
not avail us. He becomes man, to ſuffer for our 
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ſake : and, as God, he gives his ſufferings an infinite 


I remain, &e. 


LEE T TER wv 


S1R, 


I N the preceding letters, we have touched upon the 


weakneſs, and the neceſſity of revealed religion ; the 


obſcurity in which mortals were involved, and 


the incongruity of denying religious myſteries, when 
the book of nature, open to our eyes, is ſcarce legi- 
dle; our fall in Adam, and our reſtoration ia Chriſt. 

It is now time to examine your opinion concerning 
the ſoul of man: an opinion which you deliver in the 
feventy-ſecond page of your work, in theſe words : 


« Hence, I conclude that the ſoul dies with the body. 


« It is an opinion conformable to reaſon, obſervation, 
« and to the doctrine taught by Jeſus Chriſt and his 


% apoſtles.” Whatever arguments you might have 
drawn from obſervation, you ſhould have paſſed over 


the authority of Chriſt and his apoſtles : an authority 
never adduced before in ſupport of a doctrine which 
in every page they condemn. Or at leaſt, you ſhould 
have firſt a Bible of your own, and forced it on the 
world, as handed to you by the angel Gabriel. 

Man muſt certainly be liable to error, when, in 
the blaze of revelation,. and aſter the progreſs philo- 
ſophy bas made in the world, he ſtill cries our, with 
the diſciple of Epicurus : 7 


« We 
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„ We know not yet how our ſoul's produc'd, 
Whether by body born, or elſe infus d: 

« Whether in death, breath'd out into the air, 
« She doth confus'dly mix and periſh there, 

« Or through vaſt ſhades and horrid ſilence go 
« To viſit brimſtone caves and pools below.” * 

Your obſervation muſt be quite different from the 
obſervations of the greateſt men the faculty of phyſic - 
ever produced: men who were, and are ſtill, as great 
ornaments to the literary world, as they are uſeful to 
mankind. 

We obſerve, Sir, within ourſelves, A rindi that: 
is obeyed as a ſovereign ; that now finds fault with 
what it before approved; that covers with paſſion 
what it deſpiſes after enjoying ; that now rejoices. 
and then mourns ; that reaſons and judges. I con- 
ſuit my reaſon + and it informs me, that this principle, . 
ſo noble, and, at the ſame time, ſo liable ro ſuch con- 
flicting agitations, cannot be a particle of matter, 
round or ſquare, red or blue; a volatilized vapour 
diſſolvable into air; a contexture of atoms-jnterwovert 
or ſeparated by a ſc porcive brain. 

My reaſon informs me, that a being, capable to take 
in hands the government of a vaſt empire,—to form 
projects, the ſucceſs whereof depends on an infinity: 
of different ſprings, whoſe motions and accords mutt 
be ſtudied and combined,—is een more than a 
little ſubtilized mud. 

I obſerve matter with all its mutations and 3 f 
ments: and I perceive nothing but extenſion, diviſi- 
bility, figure, and motion. 

My reaſon tells me, that the combinations. of the 
different particles of matter, let their velocity be ever 
ſo great, can never reveal the ſacred myſteries of 
faith, —the holy rules of equity, — the ideas of piety, . 
order, and juſtice. 

Moreover, reaſon informs us, that matter is indif-- 
ferent to motion or reſt, to this or that fituation.—- 
When moved in any direction, the ſmalleſt particle of 
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any body or maſs of matter, muſt yield to the motion 


of the whole. On the other hand, in our temptations 


and ſtruggles, amidſt the ſolicitations of ſenſe, and 


the cravings of appetite, we can ſay, with St. Paul, 


that we feel an interior conflict and two oppoſite laws 


in ourſelves: © the law of the body warring againſt 


e the law of the mind. and attempting to captivate 


« us to the law of fin.” Under the inconvenience of 
ſuch ſtruggles and conflicts, a part of ourſelves ſtill 
remains the direQing principle, always aſſerting its 
rights, and conſtantly ſupportipg its native title to do- 
minion. | | 
Reconcile, if you can, to the laws of mechaniſm, 
to the coheſion of atoms, —and to the motions of par- 
ticles of matter, — the infinite capacity of the ſoul.— 
its ſtrong deſires after immortality, —its power to in- 
fer concluſions from principles, in mathematical de- 
monſtrations and logical arguments, —its arbitrary and 


voluntary determinations, — this ſhifting and changing, 


—thoſe ſtrange and ſudden returns, reflections, and 


tranſitions in thought, which, by experience, we find 


it in our power to make. | 

We all agree, that matter touches in contact, and 
that whatever moves, is put in motion by another. 
We know, on the other hand, that, in reaſoning, ar- 
gumentations, demonſtrations, &c. wherein we infer 
one thing from another, and another thing from that 
inference, and a third from thence, and ſo on, there 
ts an infinity of different modes of thought. If thoſe 
different modes of thought be no more than the dif- 
ferent ſtates of the ſolid, figured, divifible parts of 
matter, with reſpeQ to velocity and direction, it is 
neceſſary that they ſhould have been put into theſe 
different ſtates, by the impulſe of ſome foreign mover. 

If this mover, which is the cauſe of motion, be 
matter, it muſt be moved or acted on itſelf : for other- 
wiſe it could not produce a change of motion in other 
contiguous parts of matter. There muſt ſtill be a 
mover prior to the former, and another prior to that, 


and ſo on to infinity, in every act of reaſon and ar- 


gumentation. 
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DIVINITY Or CHRIST. 25 
gumentation. But a progreſſion to infinity is diſcarded 
by all philoſophers, both ancient and modern. 

To ſpin out the ſubjeQ in metaphyſical arguments, 
were loſs of time. Suffice it to ſay, that we would 
contradict our reaſon, and belye our hearts, in ſuppoſ- 
ing that the troubles, agitations, importunate re- 
morſes, we feel after the commiſſion of ſome horrid 
crime,—the ſecret reproaches of a guilty conſcience, 
which made the Athenian parricide ery out, twenty 
years after having murdered his father, that the 


crows upbraided him with his death :—we would, I 


ſay, only belye our hearts, in ſuppoſing ſuch-interior 
puniſhments, which tread in the heels of guilt, to be 
no more than an aſſemblage of little atoms, with hook- 
ed or rough ſurfaces. In ſuppoſing that patience and 


reſignation in our afflitions, from an expectation of 


immortality and the ſpiritual joys of future bliſs, the 
diſtant reward of our trials, are the reſulr of ſmooth 
atoms gliding through the brain; or that the horrors, 
which haunt the guilty, proceed from the ſame cauſe 
which produces pain in the head, back, or ſtomach. 
Further: Under the diſpenſation of a juſt and 
powerful God, crimes muſt be puniſhed, and virtue 
rewarded. What notion can we form of a God, Who 
makes no diſtinction between the wretch who ſtrangles 
his father, in order to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, and 
the juſt man who is diſpoſed to prefer death to ini- 
quity, from an apprehenſion of offending his Maker ? 
Yer the world bas ſeen the greatelt ſinners elated 
with proſperity, —arrayed with crimes,. as with a rai- 
ment of glory, —{wimming in an ocean of pleaſures, 
which the fountains of extortion and injuſtice ſupply, 
—ſtrangers to thoſe miſeries which, in this world, 
ſeem to be the inheritance of the righteous. How 
many illuſtrious, whoſe power and credit ſilence the 
authority of the laws, whilſt the innocent victim is 
ſuſpended on the tree, upon the depoſition of a perjur- 
er, or from the corruption of a judge! The world has 
ſeen a Herod on the throne, after murdering the in- 
nocents, —and a John the Baptiſt beheaded, in priſon, 
for exclaiming againſt inceſt, —a Nero ſwaying the 
| | | ſceptre 
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ſceptre of the world, after ripping open his mother's 

womb,—and a Paul bound with chains, for preaching 

juſtice, judgment, and chaſtity. | 
Virtue, then, being oppreſſed in this life, and vice 


—unpuniſhed, —the filence of a Juſt and All-powerful 


God,—points out a future ſtate, where juſtice is to 
reſume its rights, and reward each according to his 
works. And if divine juſtice points out a future ſtate, 
the ſoul muſt ſurvive the body. CE 

But you inform us that you believe in a future ſtate, 
though the ſoul is nothing but a motion of the cere- 
brum, which periſhes along with it: For, ſays the 
Doctor, God will change our bodies into ſpirits 
« at the laſt day, when the world will periſh for 
«© want of vegetable food, on account of the mould of 
« the earth being waſhed away into the ſay ; ſo that 
« nothing will remain but the bare rocks ;” ſtill, he 
will not admit that the body will riſe ; but that God 
will create a ſpirit in the room of every body that 
ever appeared. This extraordinary creed runs thro' 
the whole courſe of his work; and even in his de- 
fence he does not retract it. He apologizes however 
for denying the exiſtence of the ſoul, upon this prin- 
ciple, that his doctrine is the beſt confutation of that 
fond and abſurd opinion, Purgatory; and though in- 
ſpiration and propheey, which unravel future events, 
are qualities incompatible with corporeal organs, af- 
fected only by preſent objects, yet the Lord has en- 
lightened his body, in ſuch a manner, as to underſtand 
the revelations of St. John, and to diſcover the pope 


in the beaſt with the ten horns, though the moſt part 


of the Roman pontiffs are bald before they are elected, 
and that no protuberance appears on their forehead, 
no more than on the foreheads of other men. 

One ſhould be apt to imagine, that the DoQor in 


his general attack on all religions, would not point bis 


artillery againſt one more than another. However as 
it is cuſtomary in a, general aſſault, not to neglect the 
part of the rampart where leſs reſiſtance is expected, 
it was certainly a good ſtroke of generalſhip to uſe a 
feint, in order to. draw off the attention of his anta- 

| | goniſts, 
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goniits, and induce them by this ſtratagem to divide 
their forces. He has partly ſucceeded ; for one of the 


gentlemen who has entered the lifts againſt the Doc- 


tor, and has ably vindicated the Divinity of Chriſt 
and the immortality of the ſoul, ſhakes hands with 
him, and in a long digreſſion attacks Purgatory, with 
as much warmth, as he attacks impiety and materia- 
liſm. As for my part, with the general defence of 
Chriſtianity, I ſhall not blend any particular contro- 


verted point between Chriſtians. I know full well 
that the ſcripture ſays, if the tree fall to the North or 


to the South, there it /hall lie. Obſcure paſſages and 
ſimiles of the kind are ſuſceptible of different inter- 
pretations, and determine nothing. That paſſage may 
as well relate to the body, which, when fallen by 
death, can never riſe, without the intervention of in- 


finite power. Or if it regard the ſoul, after its ſepa- 


ration: by the ſouth, we may as well underſtand the 
ſtate of falvation, to which a ſoul, that departs this 
life in the ſtate of grace, is entitled; though liable 
to ſatisfy the divine juſtice for ſome venial imperfecti- 
ons. Or it is moſt likely that, by the tree which 
falls, 1s meant death in general, after which we can 
perform no good works: as the tree, after its fall, 
when it is quite whithered, produces no fruit, For 
the main drift of the inſpired writer, 15—to enforce 


good works during our lives: as appears by the whole 


tenor of the chapter. Caſt thy bread upon the 
« waters : for thou ſhalt find it, after many days.”* 

Spanheim and ſeveral other Proteſtant divines are 
of opinion, that, in the whole courſe of this life, the: 
foul is never entirely pure. And whoever reflects ſe- 
riouſly on the weakneſs and frailties of man, will rea- 
dily coincide in opinion with them, without the im- 
putation of bigotry or ſuperſtition. 

There is ſuch vanity in our thoughts, —ſuch levity 
in our words, —ſuch tincture of ſelf- love in our beſt 


actions, — that, when che Scrutineer and Searcher of 


hearts is to make the diſcernment, and to ſeparate the- 
chaff: 


® Eccleſiaſtes, chap, ii. | 
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chaff from the grain, but a ſmall quantity of wheat 


will, perhaps be found fit to be ſtored up in the gra- 
nary of the Father of the family: whilſt, on the 


other hand, will be exhibired to our view, great heaps 
of dry and uſeleſs ftraw. Hence, the juſt man falls 


* ſeven times :” hence, the moſt virtuous ſtand in daily 


need of imploring the forgiveneſs of their daily treſ- 
paſſes: hence the apoſtle declares, that, in ſaying 
„% we are without fin, the truth is not in us.” The 
eyes muſt be well purged from mortal miſts, before 
the pure eſſence of the Divinity is diſplayed to their 


full view: for nothing that is polluted can enter the 


« holy city.“ The queſtion, then, remains, Whether 
this purification be wrought in this life, at the laſt 
moment, or after death? and this queſtion Spanheim 
with other Proteſtant divines has left undecided. 
Catholics believe that this purification may happen 
after death, in a place where the prayers and good 


works of the living may adminiſter relief to the ſuf- 


ferers. DoQor Taylor, the Proteſtant biſhop of Ely, 
proves beyond contradiction, that in all ages the true 
believers uſed to offer up prayers for the dead. The 
famous Thomas Burnet, 1a his book on the ſtate of the 
dead, and thoſe that are to riſe, proves the ſame. As 
to the fathers, it is needleſs to quote them. The ſame 
Burnet, and ſuch Proteſtants as admit none to the full 
enjoyment of the divine eſſence, until after the ſound 
of the laſt trumpet, admit an intermediate ſtate be- 


tween Heaven and Hell, from death to the reſurrec- 
tion; in which ſtate departed ſouls have not their full 


completion of happineſs or miſery. | 
Whatever wrangles divines may have about a text 


of ſcripture, they ſhould not indulge their warmth to 


ſuch a degree, as not to liſten to cool reaſon. It is 


not contrary to religion or reaſon to believe that alms 
and prayers for our deceaſed friends, can-do them no 
harm. In the very uncertainty of alms and prayers 
being uſeful to the dead, they are not uſeleſs to thoſe 


who offer them from a principle of charity. For a 
good intention gives merit to an action which in itſelf 
is harmleſs and inoffenſive, ; 


Sir 
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Sir Iſaac Newton may deſcribe the courſe of thoſe 
heavenly bodies which ſwim in the planetary region ; 
our mariners may fail round the world, and our di- 
vines, in a paroxyſm of zeal againſt Popery, may be 
waſted down the ſtream of allegory in explaining the 
preacher's tree that falleth to the North or to the South. 
| ſhall never acknowledge them ſo well verſed in the 
geography of the other world, as to be able to per- 
ſuade me, that there are only two places in it, until 
they remain there for ſome time; and after making 
their obſervations and remarks, return with a well 
authenticated map of that unknown country, from whoſe 
bourne no traveller ever returns. | 
The pains of the other world, differ from the pains 
of this life, only. in quality and duration. God can 
puniſh or reward his creatures here or hereafter, ac- 
cording to his juſtice or mercy. Reaſon, then, diveſt- 
ed of prejudice, will never diſcover any abſurdity, in 
the infliction of a temporary puniſhment beyond the 
the grave, when reaſon and religion combine to in- 
form us that God can inflit puniſhments, beyond the 
grave, that are laſting and eternal. The learned au- 
thor, then, who in attacking the common antagoniſt 
of the Chriſtian religion, turns his arms againft one 
of his own allies and confederates, is miſtaken when 
he aſſigns the council of Florence as the Firſt æra of 
Purgatory. He 1s, in like manner, miſtaken in quot- 
ing St. Auſtin, who, according to him, ſays, Ter- 
« tium locum 'gnoramus,” For St. Auſtin prayed for 
his mother, and if that paſſage be his, in which he 
ſays, that he does not acknowledge a third place, he 
means after the day of judgment. But the paſſage is 
taken from the works of Mercator, a Pelagian, in 
diſputing about the ſtate of infants, who die withour 
baptiſm. Calvin. is more candid ; for hie acknow- 
ledges, that all the fathers believed and aſſerted a 
purgatory : but ſays this author, they were all miſ- 
taken; whether he or they were more ſo, I ſhall not 
now diſcuſs. The. grafſy graves of our fathers, 
erected above the ſurface of the earth in our church- 
yards, remind us of their bodies that lie beneath; 
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and I ſhall never deem it error or ſuperſtition to ſay, 


God hade mercy on their ſouls, But we are engaged 
in a common cauſe ; Purgatory then, and the council 
of Florence, I leave to my unſociable fellow ſoldier, 
who would fain try my fkill at fencing, in inducing 
me to ſkirmiſh with him, about one of the branches 
of religion, whilſt the axe of Deiſm is laid to the root 
of the tree, and myſelf expoſed to the two-edged 
ſword of an old warrior, who fought Moſes in Gene- 
ſis; Chriſt in the goſpel ; the fathers of the laſt ge- 
neral council, in Trent; and the Pope in the Revela- 


tions. To him alſo 1 leave the, council of Trent, 


and the Pope, with the Revelations of Sr. John, of 
which I do not underſtand three chapters, though I 
have read them twelve times over. I underſtand 
what Mead and others have written on them ; bur it 
is Mead and others, not St. John, I underſtand. | 

But to whom ſhall I leave the Horns, which the- 


doctor has tranſplanted from the iſle of Patmos to- 


Rome, to grace the Pope's forehead ? I leave them to 
all the deiſts and free-thinkers, who would feign per- 
ſuade us that we have no ſouls, and make materialiſm 
our family-catechiſm. Let them once perſuade their 
wives that they have no ſouls: let them inſtil the ſame: 
doctrine into their children :—unfaithful wives, un- 
chaſte daughters, and rebellious ſons, will be the 
bleſſed fruits of their philoſophy. | 

For the immortality of the ſoul is the foundation 
of morality : and morality ſhould be carefully incul- 
cated, in order to ſecure, inviolate, the rights of the 
marriage-bed ; and to enforce the reſpect and-ſubor- 
dination due from the child to the parent. 

But the Doctor believes, that we will be changed 
«. into ſpirits, at the laſt day, when the world will 
« periſh for want of vegetable food :” though he will 
not allow that our bodies will riſe. 


It is, certainly, the fitteſt time to change our mouths. 


and ſtomachs into ſpirits, when we will have nothin 


to.eat : for, after the reſurreQion, the hillocks will no 
longer (mile with the beauty of the vine ; the fields 


will: 
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will no longer curl with ears of corn. Our bodies 
then are uſeleſs. 

Beſides : In this religious chemiſtry, we meet with an 
ample compenſation : for, as we are nothing but bo- 
dies now, we will be all ſpirits hereafter : and the 
gentleman, who grants us neither ſoul] here, nor body 
hereafter, grants us both by turns, —bodies, when we 
have enough to eat, —ſpirits, when we have no food. 
Pray, Sir, between ſpirit and matter, is not there an 
infinite diſtance ? Are not their properties ſo diſtin&, 
| as mutually to exclude each other ? God, then, 
muſt deſtroy the nature of the one, before he 
can change it into the other. A new creation muſt 
enſue : and one being muſt be ſubſtituted in the 
room of another. A ſpirit, then, thus created, and 
coming from the hands of God, w/oſe works are pure, 
1» it to ſuffer for the crimes of a Nero or a Caligula, 
committed thouſands of years before its exiſtence ? If 
thoſe monſters of human nature, whoſe names ſtand for 
the moſt odious crimes, are to be puniſhed in a future 


ſtate, is any part of the body, in which they commit- 


ted the moſt abominable actions, to be joined to this 
pretended ſpirit? If fo, ſpirit and body can be 
| united together, If no part of the body is to be 
joined to this ſpirit, then it is a ſpirit immediately 
created by the Almighty, and immediately puniſhed, 
without any previous fin of its own, Reconcile this, 
if you can, to the juſtice of God, who rewards or 
puniſhes every one according his works. 

Let you and I enjoy ourſelves, and be careleſs 
about what is to happen hereafter : for God will 
create ſome ſpirit, who will be chaſtiſed hereafter for 
the faults we now commit. To your reſurreQion, 


men, may be applied what Tully faid of the creed of 


ſome philoſophers of his time : Verbis ponunt, re 
tollunt Deos.“ You acknowledge it in words: you 

ceny it in reality. | 
But the gentleman returns to the charge, and at- 
ticks the ſpiricuality of the ſou] on three grounds : 
firſt, becauſe matter cannot be put in motion by a ſpi- 
rit: ſecondly, the ſoul follows the diſpoſition of the 
body; whereas in ſleep, drunkenneſs, palſy, infancy, 
| = &c. 


———— 
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&c. it has not the exerciſe or uſe of reaſon : thirdly, 
he has recourſe to the infinite power of God, who can 
add thought to matter; and ſummons to his aſſiſtance 


the brute creation, to which he attributes a ſoul of | 


the ſame identical nature with the ſoul of man; 
though perhaps in an inferior degree of perfeQion ; | 
and concludes, that, as the ſou] of man and the ſoul 
of the brute are of the {ame nature, they both periſh 
alike. He is ſo corfident of the truth of this doc- 
trine, that he affirms © Solomon and Sir Iſaac Newton 
„ to be no more than the production of what their 
“ fathers eat; and deplores our blindneſs for having 
been deceived by the ſchoolmen, whoſe cunning has 
firſt introduced this notion of immortality. 

We ſhall notdwell long upon the nature of Solomon 
and Sir Iſaac's ſouls, which, certainly, muſt have been 
made of the moſt refined and ſublimated particles of 
matter. Old Seriblerus ſeems to have entertained 
the ſame opinion with the Doctor *: for he would not 
permit his child Martinus's nurſe to eat any roaſt beef 
or heavy aliments, leſt his ſon ſhould become too 
heavy and dull, Hence, his choice of Attic and Ro- 
man diſhes, in order that their juices ſhould im- 
pregnate his ſon with the valour and elegance of the 
ancients. | 

The Doctor would oblige us, if he inſormed the 
public, of the quality and quantity of food uſed by 
King David. We would ſoon have numbers of Solo- 
mons. Maniſold would be the advantages accruing 
to ſociety, from ſuch a diſcovery. Inſtead of loſing 
moſt of our time in colleges, the outlines of the plan 
of education ſuitable to the clergyman, the ſtateſman, 
the lawyer, could be ſkerched in the kitchen, and 
completed at table. The beau and belle ſhould feed 
on butterflies. Calves-feet jellies would qualify the 
courtier and petit-maitre for making a flexible] 
and graceful bow, I believe that the harſhnefs 
and? acrimony of religious diſputes, controverſial 
writings, and anniverſary. ſermons, proceed from 
the great quantity of black pudding and muſtard, 
which our polemical divines eat at their ren 

An 


* See Martinus Scriblerus, Chapter of nutrition, 
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And if we knew the ſpoon-meat with which the Doc- 


, | tor was fed, we would know the olio requiſite to make 
| 3M 2 pbiloſopher who unravels the ſecrets of nature and 
: religion. 


But, (to return to the objections), you ſay, © that 
matter cannot be put in motion by a ſpirit.” Who 
is it that eſtabliſhed the world by his wiſdom, and 


1l ſtretched out the Heavens by his underſtanding ? A 
h Spirit. Who hanged the Earth upon nothing, and 
wn 


weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a ba- 
* lance ? A Spirit. Who clothed the face of the Earth 
with flowers, and placed the ſand for the bounds of 
* the ſea ? A Spirit. 

Matter, then, and the whole frame of nature, were 
put in motion by a ſpiritual agent; otherwiſe, they 
would never exiſt : for they could never have created 
woe: themſelves. The ſame agent can unite a ſpiritual 
ſoul to a material ſubſtance, in order to impel, aQu- 
ate, move, and infuſe a vital influence through the 
dormant and unwieldg maſs. | 

“But does not the ſoul follow the diſpoſitions of 
„the body?“ Moſt certainly, It is ignorant in 
children; ripeas into maturity and judgment, in pro- 
portion to our advances to perfeQion ; is in its full 
vigour, when we attain to our perfect growth; de- 
clines with age; and ſinks into a ſluggiſh torpor, 
when the body is encumbered with years, and worn 
with longevity. In an apoplexy, palſy, drunkenneſs, 
ſleep, &c. its powers are ſuſpended. 

Such is the general rule: yet to this general rule 
there are many and extraordinary-exceptions : people, 
encumbered with years, reaſoning, at the hour of 
their diſſolution, in the moſt ſublime and pathetic © 
ſtrain : the ſoul's vigour increaſing in proportion as 
the body decayed : as the priſoner feels himſelf more 
light and active in proportion as his chains are taking 
off: children, at the age of ſeven, demonſtrating Eu- 
clid's propoſitions without the help of a maſter, and 
with feeble conſtitutions, compoſing books, and bear- 
ing away the palm of erudition, before they attained 
to the age of eleven. | : 
n 
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In ſleep itſelf, when the ſenſes are locked, and the 
body is conſigned over, as it were, to the arms of 
death, in what active ſcenes doth not the ſoul appear? 
The ftudent, who, when awake, could not leap two 
yards, nor compoſe his theme, is ſeen, in a profound 
fleep, fly, like one of the feathered tribe, out at his 
window; climb, without the afliſtance of rope or 
ladder, to the roof of a towering building ; arrange, 
by the light of the moon, his figures of rhetoric ; go 
through all the rules of amplification ; deſcend with 
the ſame eaſe that he went up ; lay his piece of elo- 
quence on his deſk. In the morning, he knows his 
hand-writing ; bur cannot believe himſelf the author 
of ſuch an elaborate compoſition. 

But, however difficult it may appear, that a ſpiri- 
tual and active ſubſtance ſhould be obſtruQed in its 
operations, the difficulty vaniſhes, when we reflect, 
that the cloſeſt connection ſubſiſts between ſoul and 
body ; and that the Creator of all things has or- 
dained their 2Qing in eoneert, during our ſhort pil- 
grimage here on earth. | | 
Iznorance in children, and ſtupidity in old people, 
| ariſe from the inſertion of an active and ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance, in matter not ficly diſpoſed, and yet ordained 
to be its organ and inſtrument. The brain is too moiſt n 
in children, and too dry in old people: conſequently, : 
unapt either for the reception or retention of the 
images tranſmitted from exterior objects: which 
Images or repreſentations are the materials for the 
ſoul to work on. The pencil cannot delineate well, . 
if the canvas be unfit. Letters cannot be formed 
with nice and delicate ſtrokes, if the pen be bad. It 
is neither the painter's nor writer's fault, if their ſkill 
does not ſhine in their reſpective performances. The a 
defect originates in the unaptneſs of the materials. It 
is the ſame caſe with the ſoul. This ſpiritual and 5 
immortal ſubſtance, ſeated in the head, as a pilot at 
the helm, who, beſides his innate ſkill, wants the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſails and rudder to ſteer the unwieldy 
veſſel, —or as a monarch in bis palace, who has none 
but ſickly and diſorderly ſubjects to — 
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there be more, I can ſee through all. The viſual 
faculty, in both caſes, is the ſame: and the differ- 
ence copſiſts in the removal of the obſlacles. Thus, 
on the loſs of an eye or limb, the ſoul is neither blind 
nor lame : it 1s ſtill the ſame, though its inſtrumenta- 
lity be partly deſtroyed. But if the brain, whoſe 
inexplicable folds and ſpacious palaces are the repoſi- 
tories of the various images coming in through their 
. reſpeQive avenues from exterior objects, be diſor- 
dered and obſtructed by drunkenneſs, apoplexy, &c. 
the paſſages become impraQicable ; the canvas be- 
comes wrinkled and uneven; the glowing colours 
cannot ſpread ; the ſize and attitude of the figures 
are confounded ; and all the requiſites of reaſon are | 
wanting. Let the drunken man ſleep, and the ſick 
man recover, then the obſtacles are removed ; and 
reaſon will inform you, that the ſoul is ſtill the ſame, 
If the ſoul, then, under the inconvenience of the 
foregoing circumſtances of drunkenneſs, fever, &c. 
ſtill retains a faculty or power of perceiving, reaſon- 
Ing, and judging, to be exerted, when theſe obſtacles . 
are removed, —how much more capable will it not be 
of thoſe ſpiritual functions, after its ſeparation from 
the mals of clay, when, diſentangled from its fetters, 
| with its enlargement from the body, © it will return 
„ ro the God who gave it!“ 
But you inform us, that © God can do any thing 
« that does not imply a contradiction:“ and that“ 54 
an infinite power, he can add thought to matter.” 
„But,“ Sir, “ muſt not a man be very ſanguine,” 
in the cauſe of ſcepticiſm, and eager to work himſelf 
into incredulity, when he has recourſe to infinite 
power, ſooner than admit a ſpiritual ſoul ? If God 
can 2dd thought to matter, why deny, in a peremp- 
tory m.. the poſſibility of uniting ſpirit to om 
Locke 


ö E ſoul, I ſay, ſtands in need of the organs of the body, 

as fo many miniſters of ſenſation, towards the exer- 

„don of its faculties. LE 

= If I am confined to a chamber that has but one 

„window, I cannot fee through more than one, If 
3? 
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Locke acknowledges the poſlibility of adding thought 


to matter, by the intervention of infinite power, to 
the great comfort of our modern free-thinkers ; but 
ſtill he acknowledges his ſoul to be ſpiritual and 
immortal. 

No unhappy comfort can then ariſe to thoſe whoſe 
greateſt joy would conſiſt in being a lump of animated 
earth, from Locke's opinion : for God can do ſeveral 
things which he will never perform. He never wil! 
- animate a ſtone, or tree ; and cover them with fleſh, 
ſuſceptible of paſſions, and willing to gratify them ; 
give them the organs of ſpeech ; and thus introduce 
en the ſtage of life, a ſet of dogmatizing philoſophers, 


who well glory in being the brothers of plants and m 
muſhrooms : as Bias, the philoſopher, ſaid of the to 
Arhenians, who gloried in being — ſprung th 
from the earth, It 


Sound logic does not allow to argue from poſſibility 
to fact: and, though every reſpect is due to Locke's pb 


authority, yet his poſſibility of rinking matter, and lit 
others of his hypotheſes, are objected to by the ſio 
learned. Nor has he any room 10 complain, if the ph 
world does not pay him the ſame implicit obedience wi 
which the diſciples of Pythagoras paid their maſter : or 
for ſeveral great mathematicians and metaphyſicians nit 
conſider, as very poſſible, ſyſtems which Locke re- ar 
jects, as contradiQtions. hg 
We cannot account for the operations of the ſou], 
upon the principles of mechaniſm. We know thar yo 
the motions of parts, and the artful manner of com- ma 
bining them, can produce nothing but an artful ſtruc- da 
ture, and various modes of motion. Hence, all ma- thi 
chines, however artfully their parts are put together, be 
and however complicated their ſtruQure, though we to 
conceive innumerable different motions variouſly com- Yo 
bined, and running into one another, with an endleſs a | 
variety, yet never produce any thing but figure and ſul 
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motion. Much leſs can we account for our mental 
operations, from the properties of matter. Lucretius 
and his followers may employ their plaſtic powers in 
forming a ſoul compoſed of particles of air, fire, va pour, 
| | and 
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and a fourth ſomething which that poet does not de- 
ſeribe. | 

They will acknowledge, that none of thoſe ele- 
mentary particles, ſeparate from the reſt, can think ; 
but that, from their mixture and collifion, choughr 


"WW reſults ; which they attempt to prove by the example 


W of the tree and the earth,. neither of which produces 


fruit in a ſeparate ſtate. But ir is obvious, that the 


tree contains in itſelf the ſeeds of the fruit, which 


WT the earth ftirs and developes : and, to give juſtneſs to 
ihe compariſon, by the ſame rule, either the fire or 


air ſhould contain in itſelf the origin of thought ; ; 


EE which is an abſurdity. 


If you admit, that God can ſuperadd thought to 
matter, this thought, then, muſt be a quality ſuperior 
to matter, and, conſequently, diſtin from it, Then 
the contradiction is palpable ; for it will follow, that 
it is matter and not matter at the ſame time. 

As to the brutes, become of late the ſubjects of 
W philoſophical panegyric, that raiſes them to an equa- 
lity with man, we like them for the ſervice or diver- 
ſion they afford us: but, 4% virtuous than our philoſo- 
phers, we have not humility to wiſh to be on a level 
with them. Pity our pride and ignorance, great 
oracles, who revile the Chriſtians, and extol the cun- 
ning of the fox, the imitarive powers of the ape, the 
architeQure of the beaver, and the provident fore- 
fight of the ant. 

Since you believe them of the ſame nature with 
yourſelves, why do you not arraign the cruelty of the 


daily committed on your brethren ? For if man and 


be killed with impunity, whilſt the aſſaſſin is doomed 
to the gibbet? The queſtion may ſeem childiſh: yer 


a folid anſwer. Your catechiſm can illuſtrate the 
ſubject. | 


—ů—ů > a. £2" _—_— pong my 


magiſtrates, under whoſe eyes ſo many murders are 


the brute be of the ſame nature, why ſhould beaſts * 


your refined philoſophy is humbly requeſted to give 
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 FREE-THINKER's CATECHISM : 
Faithfully collecked from ſome of the 


MOST CELEBRATED FREE-THINKERS 
OF THIS AGE. 


Queſtion. Who made man ? 

Anſwer, Nothing. 

Q. How did he come into the world ? 

A. He ſprung out of the earth, ſpontaneouſly ; 

a muſhroom.* 

Q. The ſouls of men and brutes, are they of the 
ſame nature? 

A. Yes. + 

Q. What difference, then, is there between man 
and the brute ? 

A. Man is a more multiplied animal, wich hands 
and flexible fingers. The paws and feet of other ani- 
mals are covered, at the extremities, with a horny 
ſubſtance ; or terminate in claws and talons. 4 

Q. Our ſuperiority over the brute creation, in 
arts, ſciences, modeſty, civilization, is, then, owing 
to our hands and fingers, not to any innate principle. 
of reaſon ? 

A. Doubtleſs. | 

Q. Burt the apes, whoſe paws are much like ours, 
why have not they made the ſame progreſs ? 

A. Apes live on fruits: and being, like children, 
in perpetual motion, they are not ſuſceptible of that 
ennui, or weariſomeneſs, to which we are liable. ö 


Q. Is 


* Voltaira, on the population of America. 
Þ Servetus of Cork. 
Helvetius, livre de Eſprit, p. 233. 
Ibid. p. 3. 
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Q. Is there any virtue in worſhipping God, in loy- 
ing our father, in ſerving our country, in relieving 
the diſtreſſed ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what light, then, are we to conſider virtue ? 
A. Cry out, with Brutus: © O vertu, tu n'es 


qu'un vain nom!” O virtue, thou art but an empty 


ſound ! * 
— — — — 


Lo, the refined ſyſtem introduced by thoſe great 
oracles of human wiſdom, If the cannibals, who eat 
their aged parents, ever learn to read, they will find 
their juſtification 1n your catechiſm, 

Our philoſophers are the great panegyriſts of the 
inſtinct of animals, whilft they degrade the reaſon of 
man, The reaſon is obvious. In pointing out the 
brutes as rivals qualified to contend for ſuperiority 
with us, they can argue with eaſe and ſatisfaction.— 
« All dies with the brutes: all dies with man. Let 
us, then, live as they do: for our end will be the 
« ſame.” But ſtill this way of reaſoning, how flat- 
tering ſoever to ſenſuality, cannot remove the per- 
plexing doubt: for if the brute's ſoul be of the ſame 
nature with that of man, then there is no certainty 
that the ſoul of the bruce dies. For, laying aſide 
religion, which has decided the queſtion, “ fear not 
% thoſe who can kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the ſoul,” there is no demonſtration that the ſoul of 
man dies, but every thing demonſtrates the reverſe. 
To argue, then, with any colour of reaſon, from the 
brute ro the man, you mult have a thorough convic- 


| tion of two things: firſt, that the ſoul of the brute is of 


the ſame nature with the ſoul of man : fecondly, that 
the ſoul of man dies. Neither can bz demonſtrated : 
and, conſequently, the aſſiſtance which our two: footed 
philoſophers expect from this league and confederacy, 

inte 


* Helvetius, p. 397. 
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into which they would fain enter with apes and four. 
footed animals, for the deſtruction of our ſouls, is na 
more than a broken reed. - = 
But you will aſk me, In what this inſtinct of the 
„ hrutes, and the nature of their ſouls conſiſts ?” I an- 
ſwer, candidly, that I know not. Some philoſophers 
are of opinion, that the brutes are mere machines, 
moved by ſome exterior agent. Others allow them 
an inherent principle of life and induſtry. To the 
Opinion of the latter I accede ; and believe, that what 
we call inſtinct, is a certain ſagacity and inclination 
given them by the Creator for their preſervation and 
our uſe. But you, who know the nature of your own 
foul, which you affirm to be of the ſame nature with 
that of apes and foxes, can reſolve the queſtion. 1 
Buffon, the French academician, acknowledges, that, 
in the anatomy or diſſection of apes, he could not diſ- 
cover any difference between their organs and thoſe 
of the human ſpecies; yet the ſame Buffon, in ſpite of 
of the ſimilarity of organs, admits, that the diſtance 
between man and the ape is infinite, on account of 
thought, reaſon, and conſciouſneſs, which proceed 
from a ſpiritual principle: And the royal pſalmiſt re- 
commends to us, not to “ reſemble the horſe and the 
„ mule that have no underſtanding.” Our ignorance } 
of the nature of their in/inf, ſouls, &c. does not im- 
ply an ignorance of the nature of our own. If, 
through the veil of a mortal body, we can know and | 
love our Maker, why ſhould we ceaſe ro know him, | 
when the maſk falls, and the veil is removed? If we | 
admit no annihilation-in nature,—and that matter, in 
ſpite of its changes, never periſhes,—why ſhould we 
reſuſe the ſoul the ſame privilege ? If brutes could 
reaſon, judge, abſtract, divide, compare the rules of 
order, juſtice, good and evil, as rational beings do, 
they would not anſwer the end of nature ; and what 
has been made for the uſe of man, would become his 
deſtruction. | | 
By dint of blows and other means, we can train up 
a horſe to point out the hour on a dial; a bear to 
dance ; 2 monkey to ſupply the place of a poſtillion ; 
| | a dog 
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a dog to move a minuet. Several inſtances of the ſa- 
gacity of animals are adduced by Plutarch and others. 
But, whatever variety of turns and motions they may 
acquire by ſuch a culture, it is not to a principle of 
reaſon, but to the addreſs of their tutors,” we are to 
attribute it: for, however quick their hearing, - how 
ſagacious ſoever their inſtint,—irt would be vain to at- 
tempt inſtructing them in the beauty of order,—the 
rules of juſtice, —the rights of ſociety, —the origin of 
the world, —the love of their Maker,—the terrors of 
the laſt judgment, —the pains of hell, —the ineffable 


joys of à future ſtate. Whoever doubts me, let him 


try the experiment. | | 
It is not fo with the ſavage or child. They are 


capable of inſtruction in all thoſe points; and ſuſcep= 


tible of the impreſſions ariſing from the notions of moral 
good or moral evil. a 

Hence, neither from the ſagacity of brutes, — nor 
the experience of mankind, —nor the obſervations of 
philoſophers, —can arguments be adduced in ſupport of 
a doQtrine tending to overthrow the ſpirituality and 
Immortality of the ſoul. And, when you attribute 
the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality to the ſub- 
tlety of ſchoolmen,—and when Helvetius fixes its firſt 
introduction in Nero's time, when the goſpel was 
preacned at Rome *,—we cannot arraign either you 
or him for ignorance as both are well read : but we 
charge you with wilful impoſition, which is worſe. 

Scattered ſparks of the ſoul's im mortality are to be 
found in the Old Teſtament. ReſurreQion, judg- 
ment, the rewards and puniſhments of a future life, 
are mentioned by the inſpired writers, long before the 
introduction of the goſpel, or Heſiod's theogony.— 
Pythagoras taught the metempſychoſis, or tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls, long before Seneca taught Nero to de- 
claim. Even ancient errors ſhew how ancient was 
the belief of the ſoul's immortality ; and demonſtrate, 
that it is to be ranked amongſt the ſirſt traditions of 


2 Tal- 


* Helvetius, livre de l'Eſprit. 
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mankind. Did not almoſt all men ſacrifice to the 
manes, that is, to the ſouls, of the dead ? From one 
extremity of the world to the other, people of ditfer- 
ent humours, countries, worſhip, intereſt, agree in this 
important article of immortality. It is no colluſion : 
for a general aſſociation of mankind could never be 
formed. Nor a prejudice of education : for manners, 
cuſtoms, and education, are different, in different na- 
tions. This notion of immortality is common to all. 
Remote iſles and foreign nations figured to themſelves, 
ſhades and climates, through which the roving ſpirit 
was to travel, aſter its ſeparation from the body.— 
Hence, the cuſtom of killing wives and officers, at the 
death of their kings; leſt the royal ghoſt ſhould travel 
without attendants. This ſeveral nations practiſed: 
and the Indians, diſtinguiſhed by Pagan authors, 
amongſt the firſt aſſertors of the immortality of the 
ſou), were alſo the firſt that introduced thoſe horrid 
murders upon earth, which they practiſe to this very 
day. Nature, then, taught the ſoul's immortality, 
without a monitor: or rather, the Almighty has 
ſtamped its notion on our exiſtence : and ſavage people, 
in forgetting God, could not forget themſelves. 
There are ſtill ſome religious, as well as philoſo- 
phical paradoxes in your writings, beſides the capital 
errors already mentioned. I have nor leiſure to ex- 
amine them all. 
Vou ſay, that, from the continual waſte of mould, 

„ waſhed away by the rain, the animal world will be— 
© come extinct, for want of vegetable food.” This, 
I ſuppoſe, is advanced with a deſign to invalidate the 
oracles which foretell the world's diſſolution by fire. 
A prodigious quantity of the liquid element is waſted 
in watering fields, woods, &c. Doctor Halley is of 
opinion, that the Mediterranean loſes in vapour, five 
thouſand five hundred and eighty millions of tons in a 
day; and receives but one thouſand eight bundred 
and twenty-ſeven, from rivers : ſo that it would ſoon 
be drained, unleſs a great ante returned in dew 


and rain u PO it. 
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It ſeems, then, to me, that the animal world will be 
extind, for want of drink. But a greater prophet 
than either of us, foretold the world's diſſolution by 
fervent heat, | | | 


Fou argue againſt the Chineſe antiquities, from the 


waſte of mould, By the ſame rule, you can argue 
againſt Moſes' account of the creation. But, to argue 
againſt the antiquities of any nation, from the 2vafte of 
mould, is nothing better than waſte of time. The Eu- 
ropean miſſionaries convinced the Chineſe of their er- 
ror, by reckoning the eclipſes of the ſun, in a confer- 
ence with their learned men, when the Emperor of 
Tartary became maſter of China. It was the ſureſt 
method, and thatby which Calliſthenes baffled the pre- 
tended antiquity of che Babylonians, when Alexander 
took their city. | | 

If Moſes be an allegorical writer, it is hard,“ from 
© the waſte of mould,” to determine when the Alp 
emerged from the chaos. | 

You are of opinion, that, before the deluge, © none 
« but giants inhabited the earth.” Before the deluge, 
the world had its Davids and Golialis, its Fionnmacools 
and U/hions, Moſes talks of giants, as rarities : In 
them days, there were giants on the earth.“ A 
rairty is an exception to the general rule, and ſup- 
poſes a more extenſive claſs of beings. 

The longevity of the antediluvians can be aſcribed 
to two cauſes: the one fuperoatural,—in order to per- 
petuate religion, and give the aged patriarehs time to 
inſtil it into the minds of their ſpreading generations: 
the other natural, viz. their ſobriety, the ſimplicity of 
their diet, the ſalubrity of the air, not corrupted by 


the noxious vapours which roſe from the earth, after 


the flood, the fertility of the ſoil, &. You know the 
fate of the world, before the deluge, ſo well, that you 
fix the age of puberty at the age of ſixty-five.” I 
believe that procreation began, before the deluge, as 
early as at preſent. Or elſe, they muſt have been 
monſtrous babes that were at the breaſt, and fed 
with ſpoon-meat, at the age of twenty. By the rules 

"LM 3 of 
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of analogy, we may judge of their nubile ſtate, by 
the tall Pruſſian, and low Laplander. The fize is 
diſproportionate : but the age for marrying is the ſame 
in both. 

You deny any confuſion of tongues at the diſper-- 
fion : becauſe what has been tranſlated language, ſig- 
nifies /ip, in Hebrew. Sometimes it does: but the 
addition of ſpeech ſignifies ſomething more. And 
„ the whole earth was of one language, and of one 
ſpeech.”* And what is here tranſlated eech, ſignifies 
a worde, in the original Hebrew. 

You deny that there were any propitiatory ſacr fices. 
There are ſin-offerings, notwithſtanding, me tioned 
in the ſeriptures:“ For the bodies of thoſe beaſts, 
* whoſe blood for fin is brought into the ſanctuary, 
« by the high prieſt, are burnt without the camp.” 
In proof of your opinion, you mention © Pythago- 
« ras's hecatomb for being able to prove the proper- 
« ties of a right-angled triangle: Jephtha's offering 
« up his daughter: : Baal's prieſts cutting e e 
« with knives,” to propitiate their god: and, 
crown all, you aſſert, that the God of Ifrael china 
ſides, when the king of Moab ſacrificed his ſon on the 
walls of his city. 

But, fir, were rot faerifices inſtituted by the Al- 
mighty God ? Why ſhould bis holy rites and ceremo- 


nies be ſet on a level with heathen profanations, 


Baal's prieſts, and Pythagoras's idols ? A ſacrifice is 
the oblation of a ſenſible thing, by a lawtul miniſter, 
in honour of the Divinity, in ernment of his 
ſupreme power over life and death. Not only hu- 
man victims were interdicted by the law, but even 
ſeveral animals; ſuch as aſſes, hares, &c. Hence, 
Jephtha's ſacrifice, if he killed his daughter, was a 
cruel murder: he was no fit prieſt : his daughter 
was no fit victim: and God cannot be honoured by a 
breach of his own law. 

I fay, 


® Genefis, chap, ii, 1 2 Kings, chap. lite 
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I fay, I he killed his daughter ;” becauſe, ia 
the original Hebrew, it may as well ſignify, © de- 
« voted to the Lord:“ meaning that he devoted her 
to perpetual ehaſtity: as ſeveral modern critics explain 
ir, and as it ſeems to be the caſe. For, inſpired as 
he was, it is not to be preſumed that he was guilty of 
ſuch a fatal mittzke : and St. Paul reckons him amongſt 
the worthies who, by faith, obtained the promiſed 
reward. ä | 

How, then, could the God of Iſrael “ change 
« ſides,” by reliſhing the profane vapours of 1dola- 
trous blood, ſmoaking, not in his honoar, but in 
honour of the idols of the Moabites ? The text you 
quote, And there was great indignation againſt 
« [ſrae],” proves no more, than that the confederate 
kings were angry with themſelves for having forced 
the unhappy father to plunge, as it were, the dagger 
in his own bowels, in the perſon of his ſon. 

When, to deny propitiatory ſacrifices, you ſay, that 
© God cannot be bribed or flattered,” I agree with 
you. But, fure, you would nat control his power, 
nor conteſt his authority, to impoſe laws and obliga- 
tions on his creatures; to annex to the obſervance 
and infraction of thoſe laws, rewards and puniſh- 
ments ; to require their ſubmiſſion by viſible ſymbols ; 
in the victim ſtretched and bound on the altar, to re- 
mind them of rhe chains of fin, and of their ſtate 
under their Creator's hand, who, each inſtant, can 
deprive them of their lives; in the ſable ſmoak 
rolling from the blazing holocauſt, to make them 
perceive a ray of hope, directing their eyes to a diſtant 
victim, the effuſion of whoſe blood was to quench, 


one day, more active flames, and to change this ſcene 


of carnage and miſery, into means of expiation ; 


not indeed by the virtue and efficacy of the ſacrifices 
in themſelves, but inaſmuch as they typified the 


immolation of“ the Lamb that is flain from the 


foundations of the world,” in the obſervance of 
whoſe law, and in the love and knowledge of whoſe 
perſon, conſiſts eternal life. Age, a variety of ac- 
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cidents, and the uncertainty of death, preſs our 
return to a merciful Redeemer. It is too late to 
diſpute with Jeſus Chriſt his Divinity,—or with the 
foul] its nnmortality,—when the ſpirit is arraigned at 


the awful tribunal of che Judge of the livipg and the 
dead, 


I have the honour to be 


Your affeQionate ſervant, 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


wa. 
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TEST OATH VINDICAT ED, 
And proved by the Pzr1nerr van 


CANON AND CIVIL LAWS, 
And the AutHokirty of the 
MOST EMINENT WRITERS. 
Wich an Inquiry into the 
POPEs DEPOSING POWER, 


kN D T HE 


GROUNDLESS CLAIMS OF THE STUARTS. 


—___@.# 


Ina Letler 15 a Proteflant Gentleman, 


IN 1778, 


- 


— 


5* Duo ſunt, Imperator Auguſte, auctoritas facra 
4 Pontificum, et regalis poteſtas.” 
| Gelaſius, in epiſt, ad Anaſtaſium. 
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LOYALTY ASSERTED: 


TEST OATH VINDICATED. 


8 1 R, 


NorTwrrasTanDiNG newſpaper declamati- 
ons and the heavy charges broughc againſt Popery, 
you are candid enough to tel] me, that © you do not 
look on my profeſſion as an imputation ſo dange- 
* rous that it entirely deſtroys all correſpondence.” 

You are not miſtaken in your conjetures. However 


we may differ in belief, you have nothing to appre- 


hend ; as ſpeculative tenets do not interfere with the 


duties of civil life, and that my practical doQrine 


tends more to improve, than corrupt the heart. 

We have been ſchool-fellows, and well united. 
We have met in foreign kingdoms, and the remem- 
brance of an early acquaintance has cemented our 


friendſhip anew. We are reſtored once more to our 
native iſle, floating in an ocean of politics, and exhi- 


biting as great a variety of religions, opinions, and 


ſentimens, as you have ſeen curioſities at the fair of 
St. Ovid's in Paris. 


What party ſhall we ſide? What plan ſhall we 
purſue ? If we treat as enemies all thoſe whoſe per- 


ſuaſion is different from ours, the number of our 


friends will be but ſmall. Let us then be retainers to 


dean Swift's doctrine. Let the Chriſtians agree in 
the points allowed on all fides, as much as they differ 


with regard to private opinions, and diſſentions ſhall 


be 
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60 LOYALTY ASSERTED, 


be ſoon at an end. They all agree, that the firſt of 
their laws, is a law of eternal love, expanding into 
ſentiments of benevolence, and teaching its votaries 
to reture affection for hatred, and good for evil; that 
is a divine legacy bequeathed by their common Re- 
deemer to his followers; and that Chriſtians, cemented 
together by the blood of a God, ſhould be never 
divided. 

This is a point ef doctrine liable to no centroverfy. 
Oh! could it be enforced on the mind ! factions 
would ſoon expire, and Charity aſcend the throne, 
holding broils, diſſentiops, flanders, calumnies at her 
feet, as ſo many captives in chains. 

« Toleration in a Popiſh prieſt!' If by Toleration 
is meant indifference as to religion, God forbid ! In 
this ſenſe it implies an error; and though it makes a 
makes a great figure in the diſputes among divines, 
yet in two words we can aſcertain its degrees and 
meaſures. Let us never tolerate error in ourſelves : let 
us pity it in our neighbours, © Deteſt the error,” ſays 
St. Auguſtine, © but love the man.” For in the con- 
flit of different opinions that will divide the world 
to the end of time, Chriſtian Charity ſtill aſſerts her 
perogatives. Her oily balſam heals the rankling ulcer 
cauſed by a religious inflammation, and attenuates the 
black and viſcous humours which ſo often degenerate 
into an evangelical ſpleen. | 

Bur, if by toleration we mean impunity, ſafety, 
and proteQion granted by the ſtate, to every ſect that 


does not maintain doQrines inconſiſtent with the pub- 


lic peace, the rights of ſovereigns, and the ſafety of 
our neighbour, to ſuch a toleration I give my patro- 
nacy ; and expect that the following proofs “ of the 
articles of the teſt, will evince the jultneſs of entitling 
the Roman Catholics to the lenity of government, and 
the confidence of their fellow-ſubjects. 


THE 


* See Appendix. 
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* 


Tur OATH or ALLEGIANCE. 
EAT. 


« J, A. B. do take Almjghry God to witneſs, that I 

« will be faithful and bear true allegianee to our 
„ moſt gracious Sovereign Lord, King George the 
Third, and him will defend to the utmoſt of iny 
power, againſt all conſpiracies and attempts 
whatever, that ſhall be made againſt his perſon, 
« crown and dignity.” 


Although I ſhould never {wear any allegiance in 
form, yet there 1s an original and natural allegiance 
from ſubjeC to king; a debt that forbids all conſpi- 
racies and treaſonable practices againſt his perſon, 
crown and dignity.” At my birth I was under his pro- 
tection; and in a tender infancy, when I could not 
protect myſelf, I was ſhielded by his name. His tri- 
burais are ſtill open to ſecure my life and liberty; 
and as there is an implied contra & between king and 
ſubject, my oata does not change the nature of my 
obligations, It only ſtrengthens the civil band by the 
tie of religion, and ſuperadds to treaſon the guilt of 
perjury in the tranſgreſſors. This obligation is cor- 
rob rated by the poſitive injun ions of the ſcripture, 
enforcing obedience to the prince whoſe image is 
ſtamped on tus coin, and grounded on the laws of the 


nation, which, from the earlieſt periods, have trans- 


ferred the ſubjects allegiance to the king, for the time 
being, and declared it high treaſon in a ſubject to at- 
tempt any thing even againſt an uſurper, while he is 
in full poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. This the laws 
have wiſely ordained, in order to prevent anarchy 
and confuſion ; becauſe the common people cannot 


judge of the King's title. But here I thruſt my fickle 


into the civilian's field; though in the end, oaths of 
allegiance 
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allegiance ſhould be determined by the laws and max- 
ims of the realm, as well as by principles of divinity.* 
Further, let it be remarked, that the foundation of 
this decifion—has been laid in Catholic times; and that 
in applying it to the actual circumſtances, I do not 
mean to diſtinguiſh between right and fact in our moſt 
gracious Tovereign. I only argue a minori ad majus, 
to ſhew the guilt of attempting any thing againſt a 
lawful ſovereign, whereas it is high treaſon to conſpire 
againſt an uſurper. | - 

The famous diſtipction between © rex de jure,” 
and © rex de facto,“ how intereſting ſoever in the 
rimes of the contending families of York and Lancaſ- 


ter, James II. and William III. is now of as much 


importance, as this grave queſtion fo warmly debated 
among our grave moraliſts: Who is happier, a King 
© awake, or a cobler aſſeep, who dreams that he is a 


king?“ I do not chooſe to diſturb the reſt of /eep- 


ing Monarchs, and whoever has a reliſh for dreams, 
has my conſent, though I like more ſolid food. 


AST uv 


AND 1 do faithfully promiſe to maintain, ſupport, 
« and defend, to the utmoſt of my power, the ſuc- 
« ceſſion of the throne, in bis Majeſty's family, 
« againſt any perſon or perſons whatſoever.” 


Any thing that does not claſh with the Jaws of 
God,—whatever is conducive to the public good, and 
has for its immediate object, the peace of ſociety, and 
avoidance of bloodſhed, civil wars, and public cala- 
mities,—can be ſafely ſworn to, and the object of a 
lawful oath ; but ſuch is the nature of the ſecond ar- 
ticle of the reſt, which according te the wiſe laws of 
a nation wherein the crown is hereditary in the 


| wearer, equally guards againſt revolutions ſo fre- 


quent in deſpot c Rates, and elective kingdoms.—In 


* Vide Blackſtone's Commentaries, book I. chap, 10. Coke, 
3 laſt, 7. Kel, rep. 15, | | 


the 
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the firſt, the prince names his ſucceſſor ; and, as others 
may think themſelves injured by ſuch a partjal pre- 
ference, the throne is as tottering as the ſucceſſion is 
arbitrary. Witneſs the hiſtory of the oriental nati- 
ons. 

In eleQive kingdoms, corruption, violence, and 
bribery precede the coronation : bloodſhed and mi- 
ſery are the conſequences. Poland is no more, be- 
cauſe there have been many candidates, but no heir 
to the throne. Her /iberum wet), or charter of un- 
bounded liberty ro oppoſe the king, has aided Pruſſia 


and Auſtria in riveting her chains. Here we know 


our king from his cradle. The object of our homage 


depends not on the caprice of a father, nor on the 
ambition of the nobles. It is determined by the law. 
As our king never dies, we are expoſed to no revo- 
lutions by the choice of a ſucceſſor. The order of 
« ſucceſſion is, in monarchies, founded on the welfare 
of the ftate : it is not fixed for the reigning family ; 
but becauſe it is the intereſt of the ſtate, that it 
„ ſhould have a reigning family.” * 


AR 1. 


4 HEREBY utterly abjuring any allegiance or obe- 
« dience unto the perſon taking upon himſelf the 
« ſtyleand title of Prince of Wales in the life-time 
„of his father, and who, ſince his death, is ſaid 
« to have afſumed the ſtyle and title of King of 

Great Britain and Ireland, by the name of 
„Charles the third, and to any other perſon claim= 


ing or pretending a right to the crown of theſe 
„ realms.” | 


The proofs of this article may be ſeen in the expla- 
nation of the firſt. It is impoſlible to ferve two 
% maſters.” Allegiance is due to the reigning fove- 
reign, and, from the earlieſt times, to him alone. In 
whole name is juſtice adminiſtered ? “ In the name of 
George the third.” In whoſe name are we pro- 
tected from the midnight robber? © In the name of 
* George the third,” &c. &c. | 


S Monteſquicu, Eſprit des Loix, vol. IL page 192. 
| No, 
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64 LOYALTY ASSERTED. I 
Now, Sir, I muſt entreat your patience. Von 
know, that ia all parliamentary debates on the op- 
preſſive operation of the penal laws, the Stuarts 
are the greateſt obſtacle in the Catholics way to 
a legal indulgence. They are conſidered by ſome | 
of the illuſtrious members, as the polar ſtar by Which 
we expect to ſteer one day into a haven of ſafety and MK 
deliverance ; whilit we ourſelves look on them as 
planets of a malific influence. | 
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Aut Sirius ardor, 
„Ille ſitim morboſque ferens mortalibus ægris, 
« MNaſcitur, et læ vo contriſtat lumine Cœlum.“ 
VIAGIL. 
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To ſtate the caſe, and diſabuſe gentlemen, amiable 
and humare in ali other reſpects, but, unluckily for 
our intereſt, too {uſpicious of a foreign attachment, 
which we abſolutely diſclaim, let us view the Stuarts 
in three reſpects: firſt, With regard to the obligati- 
ons they have conferred on us: ſecondly, With regard 
to what we expect from them: thirdly, With regard to 
their claims to the crown of England, in quality of 
deſcendants of its ancient and rightful kings. If there 

be no incentive to gratitude on our part,—no right 
to our allegiance on theirs, —the bonds of attach- 
ment are diſſolved, and the great panegyriſts of our 
1 love for the Stuart line, reduced to the alternative of 
Wi adopting the unreaſonable whim of the poet : 


oe HY * 
* 


« Amo te, Zabede, ſed neſcio dicere quare.“ 
I love you, Charles, but I know not why.” 


TE or perſuading themſelves, that love is kindled by the 
NY flames of tyranny and oppreſſion. The firſt is abſurd ; 

14 the ſecond unnatural]. 
wo Firſt, As to our obligarions to this inauſpicious fa- 
1 mily. Hiſtory can inform you, that James the firſt 
ſignalized his generoſity in our favour, by giving, un- 
der the fineſſe of laws, ſix counties in Ulſter to Scotch 
planters. Hume attempts to juilify his countryman 
y * 


* 
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by the following ſhift: “ He gave them arts and 


« manrufaQures in exchange,” The cruel Ahab was 
more generous : he offered real money for Naboth's 
vineyard. Grateful ſouls! bleſs your benefaQor : 
he improved your minds at the experce of your 
bodies ;z and, like your preachers in Lent, famiſhed 


a 1 | your Heil. to fatten your ſpirit. 


Cnarles the frtt ran the ſame courſe with his father, 
No end of ſeizures, ir quiſitions, and regal plunder. 


 Shamed at luſt into deſiſtance by the Iriſh parliament, 


an ariful ſtratagem is deviſed, equally calculated ro 
anſwer the ends of rapacity, and exculpate the mo- 
narch, You have read in Suetonius, how Tiberius 
eluded the law that prohibited virgins to be put to 
death. A young lady is arraigned and condemned: 
the emperor permits the hangman to violate her, and 
throws the blame on the executioner. Remove the 
ſcene of action from Rome to Ireland, and in a diſſi- 
milar plot, the characters are much the ſame. The 
ear] of Stafford is named vicegerent, and takes the 
blame upon himſelf : the king thanks him for his 
ſeaſonable advice; and Ireland ſees Tiberius and 
Sejanus revived in the perſons of Charles and his fa- 
vourite. In theſe two reigns purſuits were not ex- 
tended to goods and chatiels alone. The ſword of 
tyranny reached to conſcience itſelf. Spiritual ſu- 
premacy, and religious uniformity, were inforced with 
ſuch rigour, that according to Borlaſe, ſome of the 
clergy uſed to hang themſelves, A ſarcaſtic remark ! 
the falſity whereof, was more owing to their con- 
ſtancy, than to the lenity of the Stuarts. Charles 
the Second, who according to Lord Littelton, could 
have become as deſpotic a prince as any in Europe, 
ſets up a ſham court of claims to ſave the appearance 
of jultice, He confirms Cromwell's grants to the 


_ adventurers, who followed the banners of this regi- 


cide, tinctured with the blood of the royal martyr, 
obliges his enemies by the ſacrifice of his defenders, 
confents to the ſpecial exception of Iriſh Catholics 
from the general act of indemnity, refuſes the leaſt 
aſſiſtance to Lord Rochfort, who ſold his eſtate to ſup- 
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port him during his exile, and gives his ſanction to a 
ridiculous law, declaring it high treaſon to call 
the king a papiſt. Of all the tranſgreſſors of this 
law, he himſelf was the moſt ſignal, whereas he was 


_ confeſſed and anoinied by a Benedictine Monk: and 


the magiſtrates muſt have been very remiſs that did not 
hang him for contravening ſuch an important decree, 
prohibiting to ſuſped for religion, a king who practiſed 


None. 


« Nec lex æquior ulla eſt, 
« Quam necis artifices arte perire ſua.” 
| Ovid, 


However, the Iriſh Catholics can never ſufficiently 
thank him, for not puniſhing with halter, gibbet, and 
exenteration, a reguieſcat in pace. 

To this long train of Stuart hoſtilities James the 
Second is the only exception. As Diſſeaters and Ro- 
man Catholics were equally diſqualified, he removed 
all pena! reftraints, Religion influenced bim, doubt- 
leſs. But did not his favours and indulgence, extend 


to Scotch Diſſenters, as well as to Iriſh Catholics? 


Did not the good of the ſtate, ſtrengthened by the 


affections and power of its ſubjeQs, ever and always 


weakened by their tepidity and indigence, require 
then, as it does now, a relaxation of oppreſſive laws? 
And was it not the king's intereſt to endeavour to 
render all his ſubjeQs proſperous and happy? Did be 
but proceed on a legal plan with the conſent of his 
parliament, without arrogating to himſelf a diſpenſ- 
ing power, which the nation veſts in the aggregate 
body of king, lords, and commons? But can the con- 
duct of James the Second ſtand the teſt ? Or muſt 
not an Iriſhman be blind in not perceiving the par- 
tiality of this cheriſhed twig of the Stuart ſtem? 


Ambition, or love for their ſubjeQs, induces kings 


to exchange the gaieties of a palace for the fatigues 
of the field, and to fly into the arms of death, from the 
boſom of ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs. But more 
eſpecially in thoſe critical junctures, when the crown 

is 
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is at flake, and the majeſty of the monarch, on the 
point of ſinking into the ſubjeR, the ſprings of nature 
play with an extraordinary elaſticity, ; the radiancy 
of the throne, 1 in the monarch's eyes, ab- 


ſorbs and ecliples the perception of danger: pride 
ſupplies the place of valour, and deſpair metamor- 
phoſes the coward into the hero. 

In the vicinity of an army of thirty thouſand men, 
maſter of the ſtrong holds and garriſons of his realms, 
at the firſt report of the Prince of Orange's arrival 
in England, James the Second, with the apathy of a 


Stoic, or the timidity of an old woman, throws the 


royal ſeals into the Thames, diſappears, leaves-three 
kingdoms in the utmoſt anarchy and confuſion, rhe 
reins of government without a hand to manage them, 
and his ſubjects uncertain to whom they are to transfer 
their allegiance. 

Inſtances of the kind are ſcarce to be met with in 
the chronicles of kings ; a hand that would not un- 
ſheath a ſword in defence of three realms is better 


calculated for a muff than a ſceptre. Queen Eliza- 


beth almoſt in ſight of an army of fifty thouſand. Spa- 
niards, reviews her troops, rides through the ranks, 
animares, ingites, encourages her men: * Behold your 
% queen ! ViQorious, I ſhall reward you: defeated, 


« I uin die with you.” But Buchanan's contraſt of 


James the Firſt to queen, Elizabeth, is applicable to 
James the Second. 1 


Rex fuit Elizabeth, nune vero regina Jacobus. 
Error nature par in utroque fuit. | 


Ia Engliſh : “ Nature was miſtaken in thoſe two 
* extraordinary productions: Elizabeth was a man: 
James a woman.” 


Recalled by Tyrconnel from France to Ireland, 
our Alexander lays ſiege to Londonderry, from whence 
he is repelled by a Proteſtant miniſter, at the head of 
a handful of men half famiſhed. This was a glorious 
conteft between a king and a prieſt : the ſword and 


The 
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The banks of the Boyne are quite as inauſpicious 
to his /aure/s: Here, contrary to the advice of his 
officers, he compels them to encounter a formidable 
arinv of fifty thouſand veterans, commanded by the 
ableſt generals of that age. Remark his orders and 
diſpoſitions. With a fſeleQ party of his army he 
places himſelf on Dunmore hill, out of cannon reach; 
and gives a ſtrict charge to Sarsfield, (Lord Lucan) 
not to fire at his ſon, who was come ſword in hand to 
deprive him of his crown. A boding omen of future 
victory ! In battle, let a general ride up and down 
to animate his troops, never fire into his quarters 
you will gain the field. Seeing the Iriſh, though 
diſpirited by his partial commands, and unanimated 
by his example, repel the enemy, and keep the battle 
in ſuſpence, he cries out © Spare my Englith ſub- 
« jects, ſpare my Engliſh ſubjects.“ Lo, the moſt 
beloved king of the Stuart race! Pious, and tender- 
hearted, he would not have ſcrupled to repoſlefs bim- 
ſelf of the throne at the expence of Iriſh blood, but 
the purchaſe would have been too dear, when ac- 
quired with the loſs of Engliſh ſubjects. 

It was the duty of the Iriſh to fight for their king. 
But when they perceived that he preferred his fon- 
in-law's life to their ſecurity, and his own intereſt, in 
my bumble opinion, they were acquitted of their al- 
legiance. It was his own choice. His daughter, 
queen Mary, during her huſband's abſence, ordered 
all Papiſts and reputed Papiſts, to depart ten miles from 


London. Her reign would have ſwelled the code of 


penal laws, and expanded the ten miles into a wider 
circuit, had not king William controlled the ſpirit of 
oppreſſion, ſo co-unnatural to the Stuarts. Expoſed 
to the power of Lewis the Fourteenth, ready to back 
the claims of an abdicated king, ſtill graſping at the 
remains of expiring loyalty, William the Third never 
deprived the Catholics of their property. He even 
allowed the moſt part of the Catholic gentry, the uſe 
of ſuch arms as were neceſſary for their defence and 
diverſion : a {word and a gun, Their total deſtruc- 

tion 
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tion was compleated by che laſt ſovereign of the Stuart 
line. 

Queen Ande: by reducing the leaſes to 31 years, 
and introducing the bills of diſcovery, threw the na- 
tion into a convulſion, from whence it can never reco- 
ver, until more een hands ſlacken the ſtiff chain of 
penal reſtraints. Under the happieſt of conſtitutions, 
ſhe has made Ottoman ſlaves, and impreſſed one of 
her kingdoms with the traces of Turki ſh miſery. 

« Under this fort of government,” fays Monteſ- 
quieu, ſpeaking of the Ottoman empire, “ nothing 
is repaired or improved. Houfes are built only 
„for the neceſſity of habitation : every thing is 
« drawn from, but nothing reſi ored to the earth: 
« the ground lies untilled, and the whole country 
becomes a deſert.” Whoever. travels over the moſt 
part of Ireland, can ſee the deſcription realized. One 
of her laws, whereby it is decreed, “ that where the 
« fon ard heir of a Papiſt, ſhall become a Proteſtant, 
„his father ſhall be tenant for life,” is the horror of 
Chriſtendom, and an indelible ſtain on her memory. 
« Laws written in characters of blood,” ſays an il- 
luſtrious member, in his ſpeech on the Popery bills. 
This law effeQually diſſolves the ties of nature, re- 
der ſes filial duty, and ſubjects a tender and aged father 
to the empire of a profligate ſon, who for the ſake of 
pleaſure and diſſolution, would ſubſcribe the Alcoran 
in Conſtantinople, as ſoon as he wou'd the thirty-nine 
articles in Dublin, and ſay with the Count of Bonne- 
val, „ In turning Turk I have only exchanged my 
* hat for a turban.” It is true, that her victorious 
generals have graced the annals of the queen; but 
in the eyes of a Chriltian, her inclemency and duc- 
tity, thall for ever diſgrace the hiſtory of the Stu- 
arts. 

Hitherto we have taken a retroſpeRive view of our 
obligations to thoſe our royal benefafors : let us now 
Dok forward to the agreeable ſcene, and enchanting 
proſpect of riches and bleſſings, we expect from their 
reſtoration. 

In reality, Sir, a dear bought experience bas broke 
this charm that bewitched our anceſtors in favour of 

the 
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the Stuarts. Whilſt they were our kings, we exerted f 


ourſelves to ſupport them on the throne, more from 
principle than faction; and had other monarchs 
ſwayed the ſceptre, we would have done the ſame. 
In a word we fell with our kings, and the very off- 
ſpring of thoſe kings have chained us cloſer to the 
ground. Now the tide of thoſe fatal commotions 
has ſubſided. This tumult that diſtracted the nation 
in the Stuarts reign is allayed. Are we to quit the 
reality in purſuit of a ſhadow 7 What would we have 
gained, had rhe Pretender been crowned at Weſt— 
minſter? An aggravation of our yoke, and new ca- 
lamities ? The penal laws relaxed in their execution 
by the clemency of government, would have been re- 
-vived with new vigour. The edge of perſecution, 
blunted by the very humanity of our fellow {ubjeQs, 
would have been new tempered, and ſharpened. 
You will anſwer, perhaps, that ſuch uſage could 
not be expected from a Catholic prince. Folly ! par- 
don the expreſſion. You know that the throne is the 
moſt dazzling object of human ambition. 'Though a 
great diftance from its ſteps, and the impoſſibility of 
obtaining it renders the moſt part of mortals inſenſi— 
ble to its charms, yet in regard to thoſe who are en- 
titled to it by their birth, it is a magnet that atrraQs 
their hearts, the great idol, to which they would fa- 
crifice their very blood, and the water of Lethe, 
erazing by its oblivious qualities all impreſſions of 
friendſhip, gratitude, and even religion. Of this, | 
hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, affords ſeveral in- 
flances. Athalia murdered the princes of the royal 
houſe of Judab. Tullia drove her chariot over her 
father's body, and dyed its wheels in his blood, from 
an eagerneſs to be ſaluted queen. In the time of the 
cruſades, a Catholic prince was found in the number 
of the ſlain, with the marks of the circumciſion on his 
body. He expected the kingdom of Jeruſalem from 
Saladin; and this fervent Chriſtian, who a few years 
before would have ſpilt his blood in deferce of Chriſt's 
fepulchre, ſold Chriſt himſelf, for the dominion of 2 
city in which he had been crucified. 
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do not mean, Sir, that any of our regal candidates 
would turn Turks for the ſake of a crown. But cer- 
tain Jam, that the tranſition is eaſy from Popery to 
Proteſtantiſm, and from Proteſtantiſm to Popery, when 
a diadem is the reward of converſion, In my humble 
opinion, Charles the Third, would have removed Pope 


and Popery out of his way to the throne. To clear 


himſelf from the ſuſpicion of a Popiſh cancer, the 
oppreſſion of Papiſts would hade been the beſt deter- 


ſiyve. A Catholicon very familiar to the Stuarts! 


Perhaps I paſs a raſh judgment on this cheriſhed 
twig of the Stuart ſtock : If ſo, I retract. But all 
we expect from him is the liberty to faßt and pray; 
this we enjoy without his mediation, and it would be 
madneſs to forfeit. 

Incapable and unwilling to burt the public, will- 
ing and incapable to ſerve it; equally deſtitute of 
property and arms to defend it, our duty is confined 


io paſſive loyalty, inforced by religion. Let intereſt 


and the liberty of purchaſing ſtep in as an active prin- 
ciple, you will not find one Catholic in the kingdom 


but will be as ſanguine as yourſelf in defence of his“ 


\ubſtance, and tbe common cauſe, againſt Pope or 
Pretender. We daily ſee two brothers fight with the 
animoſity of open enemies, for a legacy or a ſpot of 
ground. We read of Popes, who in defence of their 
territories have entered into leagues with Proteſtant 
princes, againſt Catholic powers. Property then is 
ſo interwoven with ſelf-preſervation, that few or 
none will run the hazard of loſing it in compliment 


to another, were he even a faint ; and of all mortals 


the Stuarts are the leaſt entitled to the ſacrifice of 
our acknowledgment. 

Yet, as the frowardneſs of ſuperiors does not avert 
their authority, and as the deſcendants of bad princes 
may have a rightful claim, one point more remains to 
be diſcuſſed, viz Whether we can in conſcience re- 
nounce all allegiance unto the grandſon of James the 
Second, whoſe abdication of the throne has been the 
effect of fear and compulfion ® Has not the fon à right 
to the eſtate = which bis father has been deprived} by 


force ? 
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force? And in oppoſing this right do I not commit 
a flagrant injuſtice ? 

This important queſtion is to be ſolved by the 
fundamental laws of the realm, general principles, 
grounded on impartial reaſon, and the ordinary dif- 


penſation of Providence, directing the revolutions and 


vieiſſitudes of human affairs. 

From the earlieſt times, the laws have decreed, 
that although the crown be hereditary, yet the right 
of ſucceſſion is not indefeafible. The Engliſh have 
defeated, and altered the ſucceſſion as early as the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor, who was choſen king 
during the life of the lawful heir : The hiſtory of 
England affords ſeveral inſtances of the kind, a long 
time before the acceſſion of the Stuarts to the throne. 


The law both in preſent and paſt times, is, and has 


been, That the crown 1s hereditary in the wearer : 
„that the king and both houſes of parliament can 
“% defeat this hereditary right, and by particular li- 
% mitations exclude the immediate heir, and veſt the 
« inheritance in any one elſe.” 

Grotius, a learned and ſanguine ſtickler for inde- 
feafible right, though he cannot agree that the ſon of 
a dethroned king can be lawfully excluded, yet 15 
forced to acknowledge, that the ſame ſon, if not born 
whilſt his father was in poſſeſſion, can be deprived of 
his right to the throne with the conſent of the people, 
becauſe ſuch a prince, ſays be, has no acquired right, 
** Hud intereſt inter natos et naſcituros, quod naſci- 
„ turis nondum quæſitum fit jus, atque adeo 1is au— 
„ ferri poſſit populi voluntate,” Grot. de jure belli. 
lib. 2. c. 7. 26. This decides for ever the fate of 
Charles the Third, who was born a long time after 
his grandfather's expulſion. It is moreover grounded 
on the cleareſt principles of reaſon. 


In effect, does reaſon allow that ſubjeQs ſhould be 


diſtraQted, between kings in actual poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and the grandſons and great grandſons of 
kings who had formerly enjoyed it? Bound by the 
law of God to pay tribute to, and obey the king, 
whoſe image is ſtampt on his coin: Cujus eſt hæe 

| imago: 
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imago? Bound by the dictates of conſcience to aſſert 
the claims of his rival : to pull down their king with 
on? hand; to ſupport him on the throne with the 
other. Carrying within themſelves two oppoſite laws, 
which mixing and encountering like certain chymi- 
cal liquors, raiſe a fermentation that cannot be . 
layed to the end of time. 

Let us ſuppoſe that Charles Stuart had a right to 
the throne ; his poſtericy (if ever he chance to have 
any) 10 the laſt generation will claim the ſame. Let 
us ſuppoſe the Hanoverian line in poſſeſſion to the end 
of time. Lo, a curious fight! The frame of govern- 
ment turning on two hinges, without being ſupported 
by either; two mathematical lines always approach- 
ing, without ever touching, and all future generations 


balanced and ſuſpended between both, without krow- 


ing which of the two to incline to. Good ſenſe, 


the law of nature, or the general good of man 
kind, to which the claims and intereſt of one man 
mould be ſubordinate, do they admit ſuch rigorous 


enquiry ? 

Celebrated den of civilians, canoniſts, and 
divines.— 
Time is no active principle. Every thing is 
done in time, but nothing by it; and a long pre- 
ſeription, without a lawful title, is no lenitive to 
the alarmed conſcience of the poſſeſſor, nor bar to 
the claims of the diſpoſſeſſed.” The civil law has 
decided ſo. L. 3. 11. 3. ff. de acq. vel amit. poſl. 
Non capit longa poſſeſſione qui ſeit alienum eſſe.” 
And the canon law, Cap. poſſefſor. de reg. juris. in 
6. Poſſeſſor male fidei ullo empor non * 
« ſcribit.” 

Anſwered : If a long ovelceidfias. without an ori- 
gina] title, cannot ſecure the conſciences of kings and 


6c 


lubjects, God help the world ! For great kingdoms, 


if traced back to their origin, are- great robberies. 
Sine juſtitia magna regna ſunt magna latrocinia,” * 


* St. Auguſtioe. 
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By this rule, the Stuarts had no iglit to the throne 
of England : for their original title was defective, as 
derived from William the Conqueror, an uſu»per, 


or from the ancient Saxons, who plundered and diſ- 


poſſeſſed the Britons. How can we calm the con- 
fciences of the Dutch, Portugugſe, &c. formerly 


_ the ſubjeQs of Spain ? I believe the moſt ſcrupulous 


amongit them are unconcerned for the rights of their 
former malters, 

However, I acknowledge that time alone, withont 
ſome concurrent cauſe, cannot legalize a preſcription, 
Bur in regard to kings and the allegiance due from 
their ſubjeQs, a great number of reaſons ſupply the 
deficiency of the original title requiftte to commence 


a preſcription, viz. the conſent of the greateft and 


wiſeſt part of a nation, —the acquieſcence of the whole 


community, — the peace of the public, diſturbed: by 
factions ard civil wars, ever and always attendant on 


changes in government,—the general good of man- 


kind, incopſiſtent with the revival of old claims, —in 


fine, the diſpenſation of a juſt God, who viſited on 


Saul's poſterity, their father's cruel treatment of the 


Gibeonites ; and who politively declares, that he 
« wreſts the ſceptre from one family, to lodge it in 
the hands of another, in puniſhment of former 


< erimes.” *© Transfert ſceptrum de regno et de 


«© gente, ad Ko alterum.” „When the politi- 
« cal law has obliged a family to renounce the ſuc- 
« ceflion,” ſays the preſident Monteſquieu, © it is 
« abſurd to infiſt on the reſtitutions drawn from the 
4 civil law. It is ridiculous to pretend to decide the 
« rights of kingdoms, of nations, and of the whole 
« globe, by the ſame maxims on which we ſhould de- 
„ termine the right of a gutter between individu- 
4% als.“ 4 | 


Further. King James the Second's quitting Eng- 
land, without even appointing a regent, and his ſubſe- 


+ Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Vol. II. page 193. 
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quent behaviour at the Boyne, is an abdication of the 
throne, or elſe there never has been a reſignation of 
royalty. Fear ! He was intrepid enough before his 
ſon-in-law became his competitor ; and though prince 
William wanted neither courage nor wiſdom, yet his 
proweſs was not ſo famed in the hiftory of the times, 
as to ſtrike terror into a tolerable general, much Jeſs in- 
to the heart of a king, whom an exalted rank, the love 
of his ſubjects, and paternal authority, ſhould have 


animated with courage and reſolution. Old captain 


O'Regan was not afraid when he deſired king Willi- 
am's officer: to change generals, and fight the battle 
« over again,” 4 een ena 
In times of invaſion thrones, cannot be ſecured 
without bloodſhed. If the fear of a ball cannot diſ- 
penſe ſubjects with fighting for their prince, the prince 
is bound to ſhare the danger, or at leaſt to remain in 
ſome part of the kingdom to watch and direct their 
operations, If the ſafety of the people be the ſupreme 
law, ſalus populi ſuprema eſto, and that kings are ap- 
pointed guardians of the property, and lives of their 
ſubjects, who in the beginning could have inſtituted 
a republican as well as a regal government, the kin 
who prefers his perſonal ſafety to that of his ſubjeQs, 
flies into a foreign country, and abandons them a prey 
to the firſt occupant, forfeits all right to their allegi- 
ance, The law forbids the uſe of t2vo weights and 


p 


two meaſures, and there is ro juſtice without equality. 


To the Iriſh, then, King William with propriety 
might have applied Curio's ſpeech to Domitius's ſol- 
diers. But did you deſert Domitius, or Domitius bis 
« ſoldiers? Were you not ready to endure the laſt 
* extremities, whiſt he privately endeavoured to eſ- 
* cape ? And how can the oath any longer oblige 
* you, when he to whom you ſwore, having thrown 
* aide all marks of conſular dignity, became a pri- 
vate perſon, and a captive to another?“ Tf 


* Hiſt. of Eng. in a ſeries of letters, &c, 
+ Cæſeec de Bell. Civ. l. 2. c. 13, 
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Several generations have decayed and ſucceeded | 
ſince James the ſecond has abdicated the throne, | 
Time expunges the impreſſions of the neareſt and N 
deareſt connections. We cheerfully converſe in walk | 
ing over the graves of friends, for whom we for- 
merly cried.” Had then our attachment to the Stu- 
arts been formed of links of ſteel, it could not endure 
to the preſent generat.on. 

But after having expatiated ſo long on the claims 
of a family, commencing in our misfortune, and con- 
cluding i in our ruin, let us attribute toaſuperior cauſe 
- the revolutions of kingdoms, and in the very ſport of 
human paſſions trace the footſteps of divine Provi- 
"dence. © That long (concatenation of particular b 
« cauſes, which make and unmake empires, depends 
„upon the ſecret orders of divine Providence,” fay: 


"ths biſhop of Meaux. God from the higheſt Hes 
„ven holds the reighs of all the kingdoms of the f 
4 earth: he bath all hearts in his hands: ſometime * 
«© he gives a looſe to them; and thereby moveth al 
« mankind. He it is who prepares effects in their re © 
« moteſt cauſes, and he it is who ſtrikes thoſe gre f 
« ſtrokes, the counter-ſtroke whereof is of ſuch ex. fr 
« tenſive conſequence, Let us talk no more «if © 
* chance, or of fortune. What is chance in regarl i ,, 
« to our uncertain counſels, is a concerted defipn in: hi 


« higher counſel. Thereby i is verified the ſaying « 
* the apoſtle, that God is the bleſſed and only Poter- 
« tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, who a 
« cauſes all revolutions by an immutable counſe] be 
« who gives and takes away power, who transfers |! un 
© from one man to another, from one houſe to anc 
* ther, from one people to another, to ſhe , that theſ 
« all have it only borrowed, and that it is he alot 
% in whom it naturally reſides. Let us then tal 
no more of the Smarts, but bid them an tern 


farewel. 
* Boſſuet, Hiſtoire nn 2. p. 403. 
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TR F. IV. K 
And I do ſwear that I do rejeQ and deteſt as un- 
« chriſtian and impious to believe, that it is law- 
« ful to murder or, deſtroy any perſon or perſons 
« whatſoever, for or under pretence of their being 
« heretics, and alſo that unchriſtian and impious 
« principle, that no faith is to be kept with he- 
* REES... 3 ; CE 


1 


Any attempt to prove this article would be an idle 
talk, whereas we axe ſure never to convince, when 
we attempt to prove things too clear. In a word, to 
buy a piece of cloth, and inſtead of paying to murder 
the draper, © for or under pretence of his being an 


.« heretic,” is a doctrine unknown to the moſt relaxed 


of our caſuiſts. We appeal to the gentlemen of dif- 
ferent perſuaſions, to whom reſtitutions are daily 
made, through the hands of the Catholic clergy, and 
to ſuch of them as have been ſtopt on the high road, 
whether the robber has enquired into their religion? 
murder is againſt the fifth commandment ; injuſtice and 
fraud againſt the ſeventh. To ſuppoſe then, rhat it is 
2 principle of Roman Catholics to murder or cheat. 
„any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for or under 
„the pretence of their being heretics,” is to ſuppoſe 

them ignorant of the commandments of God. 
Since the time of the emperor Theodoſius, laws 
have been enacted concerning hereſy. Lawyers and 
divines of both communions have been divided in 
their opinions: Geneva and London, Calviniſt ma- 
giſtrates, and Proteſtant kings, bave concurred with 
the Spaniſh in quiſitors in blazing the fagot, and fore- 
falling the rigour of eternal juſtice. The writ De 
Heretico Comburendo (of committing heretics to the 
lanes) was in force down to the reign of Charles the 
Second, and has met with a learned apologiſt in Cal- 
vin. By the ftatute and common laws of England, 
ſome puniſhments are ſtill in force againſt heretics ; 
1 | | bur 
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but how far theſe and ſeverer puniſhments infliged 
by the civil and imperial laws, are impious and un- 
chriftian, kings, not ſubjects, a re intereſted to deter- 
mine. 

In every Chriſtian country, the Chriſtian religion 
is a part of the national laws: on the other hand, 
hereſy, in its looſeſt latitude, comprehends errors 
ſubverſive not only of revealed religion, but moreo- 
ver of morality, and juſtice ; ſuch as the error of the 
Priſcillianiſts, authorizing falſe oaths; and the error 
of thoſe who give a looſe to public and private vices, 
by denying all rewards and puniſhments beyond the 
grave. Should then the ſupreme magiſtrate, to 
whom the right of the ſword is reſerved, determine 
the degree of puniſhment, and inſtead of imprifon- 
ment, baniſhment, &c. make it capital, let his con- 
ſci2nce condemn or acquit him. Every ſubject ſhould 
Rill © rejeR and deteſt, as unchriſtian and 1mpious 
„to believe, that it is lawful to murder or deſtroy 
« any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for or under the 
„ pretence of their being heretics.” We are never to 
arrogate to ourſelves the power of life and death, 
which God has entruſted to the legiſlators, and to 
them alone. | 

To Catholic and Proteſtant magiſtrates let us, how- 
ever, venture to propoſe the advice of St. Bernard : 
« Hzretic1 capiantur non armis, ſed argumentis;“ 
„Loet heretics be convinced not with blows, but ar- 
« guments ;” and ihe opinion of Sr. Auguſtine, in 
his letter to count Marcellin: No do@+1ne ſhould 
« \trike a deeper horror into the human heart, than 
« that which teacheth that it is Jawful to kill any per- 
&« fon or perſons under pretence of hereſy, and under 
« the maſk of religion, ſpreads the diſtal feeds of 
« the greateſt evils in the Chriſtian world,-—murders, 
« diffentions, wars.” In fine, the opinion of a learned 
Proteſtant biſhop : © Among all the herefies this age 


* 


* Bernard, in Cant. Serm. 62. 
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| has 
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« has ſpawned, there is not one more contrary to th© 


% whole deſign of religion, and more deſtruQtive of 


« mankind, than is that bloody opinion of defending. 
« religion by arms, and of forcible reſiſtance upon the 


colour of religion,” * 


However, upon cloſer inſpection into thoſe perſe- 
cutions which have changed Europe into a ſcene of 
Gothic barbarity, we ſhall find a combination of vari- 
ous cauſes, amongſt which religion was a pretext, 
paſſion and policy the main ſprings. ** Examine all 
„your former wars, (commonly ſtiled wars of religi- 
*« on)” ſays the moſt famous writer of the age, © you 
« will ſee the firſt ſparks of them kindled in the dark 
« receſſes of the court, or in the ambitious breaſts of 
« the grandees. Matters were firſt embroiled and 
« entangled by the intrigues and debates of the cabi- 
« net ; and afterwards the leading men raiſed the 
„ people in the name of God.” E 

In effect, fir, under the empire of grace, our paſ- 
ſions retain a fatal liberty; and even uniformity of 
belief does not always preclude factious diviſions.— 
Whigs and Tories, Guelphes and Gibelines + may re- 
peat the fame creed, and be ſtill divided, The 
vicihans ard French went to the ſame churches to fing 
their hallelujahs upon an Eaſter Sunday, when ſoon 
after the air began to reſound with the groans of 
bleeding victims, and the harmonious ſounds of chim- 
ing bells. Had the ſufferers been of a different per- 
ſaaſion from that of their aggreſſors, religion would 
2ppear as the chief character in the tragedy, when 


| repreſented by ſome of our Engliſh hiftorians, eſpe- 


cially fir John Temple, who ſpreads the wild theatre 
of imaginary maſſacres, abuſes the public faith, and 
blends the mendacity of heathen Greece into the hiſ- 
tory of Chriſtians. 4 Et quidquid Gracia mendax 
peccat in hiſtoria.” t | 


* Biſhop of Sarum, preface to the Vindication of the Church 
ard State of Scotland, 


+ Two formidable FaQions in Italy. f 
I Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
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To clear religion from thoſe bloody imputations, 
let us contraſt the preſent to the paſt times: the Hu- 
guenots, formerly victims to the policy of Catherine 
de Medicis, live now in peace and opulence, enjoy 
their rich eſtates in Poitou, Lower Normandy, &c, 
The order of Military Merit is inſtituted to reward 
the valour of their officers: and in France no 
man's religion is a bar to his promotion in the career 
of military honours, whereas. nothing more common 
than to ſee the French legions commanded by Pro- 


teſtant generals. Here, in Ireland, the Catholics, 


formerly drove by thouſands into woods and caverns, 
and. their clergy hunted like wild beaſts, live unmo- 
leſted, though debarred of the privilege of becoming 
ſoldiers or mayor's ſerjeants. The reſpective religi- 
ons of the two kingdoms are now what they were 


then: whence proceeds this happy tranſition from per- 


ſecution to lenity ? Not from the Chriſtian religion, 
whoſe ſpirit never changes ; but from the different 
characters of ics profeſſors. 

The French Huguenots are now under Lewis XVI. 
They have been formerly under the ſway of a Me- 


dicis. Formerly under the Stuarts, we are now go- 


verned by the Brunſwicks. Our Magiſtrates are 
Proteſtants, but quite different from thoſe who, 1n- 
ſtead of redreſſing grievances, uſed to foment the re- 
bellion, with a view of enriching themſelves by the 
ſpoils of oppreſſion. In fine, fir, let us diveſt ourſelves 
of paſſion : Religion will never arm our hand with 
the poignard. 


ART: YV, 


2 1 declare, that it is no article of my faith, 

Rand that.I do renounce, reje&, and abjure the 
opinior, that princes excommunicated by the 
pope and council, or by any authority of the ſee 
of Rome, or by any authority whatſoever, may 
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5 be 8 or murdered by their ſubjects, or by 
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« any perſon whatſoever : and I do prom ſe, that 
« ] will not hold, maintain, or abet any uch opi- 
6 nion, or any other opinion, contrary to what! is 
66 ep ve in this declaration.” r2$'1 | 


T his article of the teſt requires a peculiar diſeuſ- 
fion ; as the pope's depoſing power has cauſed ſuch 
confuſion in Europe, during the great ſtruggles be- 
tween the prieſthood and empire, and is often an en- 
gine employed in parliament, to defeat the good in- 
tentions of the members, who, from principles of hu- 
manity and zeal for the proſperity of the kingdom, 
endeavour to remove the heavy yoke of penal re- 
ſtraints. The queſtion is— Whether the depoſing 
power be an article of the Catholic faith ?* For my 
heart ſtartles and my hand recoils, at the words, 
% murdered by their ſubjeQs.” As if the principles 
of any ſeC of Chriſtians authorized a gloowy ruffiarr 
to plunge the dagger in the royal breaſt; To deter- 
mine the queſtion, let us enquire, firſt, Into the doc- 
trine of the church concerning the depoling ones 4 
ſecondly, Into its origin. | 
Reſiſtance to princes has been an early charge 
againſt the church : and from her iniancy down to 
this day, her paſtors and doQtors have repelled the 
calumny. An imputed doctrine then, yet ſtill diſclaims 
ed, can never be an article of her faith. - 

It is true that tbe conceſſions of princes to the Apoſ- 
tolic ſee, — an exceſſive veneration for the firſt paſtor 
of the church, —flattery in ſome, —raſh zeal in others, 
—have raiſed up Bellarmin and ſome other champi- 
ons for the depoſing power, beyond the Alps. But 
the deviations of ſome individuals ſhould be confider- 
ed as ſpots in the fun, or the miſconduct of a citizen 
whoſe fault ſhould not be charged upon a large com- 
munity, 

The apologiſts of the depoſing power (now grown 
obſolete) are few: and their doQrine muſt either 
ſtand or fall with the evidence or inevidence of their 


* See Append. ad fine m. | 
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arguments, unſupported by authority, and contra- 
dicted by the practice and doctrine of all ages and na- 
tions. N | 1 

In the Apoſtles rime, the Jews began to revolt, and. 


ſow the ſeeds of that rebellion which aſſembled the 


Roman eagles round their walls, and involved their 
nation in final deſtruction: their great pretence was 
—the ſeeming impropriety of the fubjection of God's 
choſen people to a heathen dominion : and, as the 
firſt converts ſprung from the Jews, the Heathens 
confounded together Jews and Chriſtians, and charg- 
ed them alike with the doQrine of refiſtance to fubor- 
dination and government. The great St. Paul vindi- 
cates the Chriſtians, and lays down ſor a general 
rule, that every ſoul muſt be ſubjeQ to higher 


powers; that there is no power but from God; 


« and, that thoſe who refiſt receive damnation unto 


« themfelves.” * Should any one reply, that the 


« church has more power over Chriſtian kings, as by 


« baptiſm they become her children,” it can be eaſi- 


ly anſwered, that dominion and temporal power are 
founded in free-will and the laws of nations, but not 
conferred nor taken away by a ſpiritual regeneration : 
and Bellarmin himſelf js forced to acknowledge, that 


« the goſpel deprives no man of his right and domi- 


© nion, but gets him a new right to an eternal king- 
« dom.” + 


The apoſtolical conſtitutions, whether genuine or 


fpurious, are certainly of an antient date, and give us 
great infight into the difcipline of the primitive times. 
They command to fear the king as God's inſtitu- 
« tion and ordinance.” + © The Chriſtians worſhip 
« God only,” ſays St. Juſtin Martyr, “they are 
« {ubje& to the emperors in all things elſe.” $'** By 
« whoſe command men are born,” ſays St. Irenæus, 
« by his command alſo are kings ordained, as ſuits: 


Romans, xiii. = 
Þ Bellarmin. de Rom, Pontif: Lib. v. c. 3. 
I Lib. VII. | 1 Apolog. A, 
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« the circumſtances of choſe over whom they are ſet: 
« ſome for the amendment and benefit of their ſub- 
« jets ; and ſome for fear and puniſhment : for re- 
« proof and contempt as the people ſhall have deſerv- 
« ed :- the juſt judgment of God reaching equally to 
« all.” Tertullian, St. Ambroſe, St, Auguſtine, St. 
Gregory Nyſſen, Optatus Milevitanus, in fine, all the 
fathers declare, ** that kings have none above them, 
„ but God alone who made them kings: that God 
* beſtows the heavenly felicity on the godly only, 
„ but the kingdoms of the earth on both godly and 
« ungodly : and that to him alone, the cruel Marius 
«© and the gracious Czſar, Auguſtus the beſt of prin- 
© ces, Nero one of the worſt, Conſtantine the Chriſ- 
« tian, and Julian the apoſtate, are equally indebted 
for their authority and power.” 

If from the fathers you continue the long chain of 
venerable antiquity through the ſucceſſive reigns of 


the Roman pontiffs, you will find the depofing power: 


aſſumed by few; the pre-eminence of kings, and 
their dependence on God alone, aſſerted by the 
mildeſt and moſt learned, and thoſe by far the great- 
eſt number. | Eo: 

St, Gregory the Great, not only diſclaims any 
temporal power over kings, but even acknowledges 


_ himſelf their ſubject, The emperor inſiſts on the 


publication ofa law. The pope writes to him: © I 
„ being ſubje& to your command, have cauſed the 
law to be ſent into ſeveral parts, and becauſe. the 
« the law agrees not with God omniperent, I have by 
« letter informed my ſerene lord. Wherefore I have 
% in both done what I ought, obeyed the emperor, 
« and not concealed what I thought for God.” Eleu- 
therius, Anaſtaſius 2, Gelaſius, Symmachus, Gregory 
2, Leo 4, Nicholas 3, Adrian 1, Nicholas 2, John 8, 
and Celeſtin 3, call the king God's vicar on earth :” 
forbid the prieſt to. «© uſurp the regal dignity ;” and 
confine the power of the church © to the dif —— 
| +" = ne 4 0 
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« of divine, that of che prince to the adminiſtration of 
% temporal, things.“ 

If you conſult cardinals, who have heightened the 
* their purple by their learning and piety, you 
will meet with numerous and ſteady aſſerters of regal 
independence. I ö pre- ſuppoſe what is known even 
to the vulgar,” ſays cardinal Cuſanus, that the 
« imperial celfitude is independent of the acerdotal 
« power, having an immediate dependence on God.“ 
«« Between the kingdom and prieſthood, the proper offi- 
“ces of each are diſtinct, that the king may make uſe 
of the arms of the world, and the prieſt be girt with 
e the ſword of the ſpirit, which-is the word of God,” 
fays cardinal Damianus + In anſwer to ſome objec 
tions drawn from the cor duct of a pope, regular and 
exemplary | in other reſpects, but too ready to interfere 
in temporal concerns, this great man replies: I ſay 
« what I thick, that neither Peter obtained the Apoſ- 
« tolical principality, becauſe he denied Chriſt, nor 
«© David deſerved the oracle of prophecy, becauſe he 
« defiled another man's bed.“ As much as to ſay, 


that this pope committed a fault, which he afterwards 


cancelled by repentance. 

I: you ſtill fear that the long-famed Britiſh throne 
ſhould be overturned by ſyllogiſms, or that the jars 
of {choolmen may ſilence the Engliſh cannon, (for you 
have nothing more to apprehend from the pope) I can 
march to your aid a formidable army of ſeholaſtie 
divines, armed capra- pee iv ſupport of regal pre-emi- 
nence.—Nayar, Durandus, Joan. Paris, Almain. Ger- 
ſon, Vidoria, Thom. Wald. Anton. de Roſelli, Ægi- 


dius Rom. Ambros. Catharinus, &c. &c. ſome al 3 


qualify the depoſing power with the epithets of horri- 
ble and ſeditious: and others ſtyle it downright mad- 
neſs.t Add tothe foregoing authorities, the council 
of Conſtance-in the year 1415. The declaration of 


the provincial congregation of the Jeſuits at Ghent in 


eit J. 3. Cone. e. 8. 
Damianus, Lib. iv. Epiſt. 9. 
Ambros. Cathar, in 13 Rom. Roſelli, de 1 cat 
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the year 1681, and that of the clergy of France in 
1682 ; who declare that © kings and princes by Gad's 


« ordinance are not ſubje@ in remporals to any eccle- 
« fiaſtical power, and that they cannot be depoſed 


directly nor indirectly, by the authority of the keys 


« of the church, neither can their ſubjeQs be freed 
« from fealty and obedience, nor abſolved from their 
« oath of allegiance.” «© Reges ergo et principes in 
e temporalibus nulli eceleſiaſticæ poteſtati Dei ordi- 
„ natione ſubjici, neque authoritare clavium eccleſiz 
directe vel] indirecte deponi, aut illorum ſubditos 
« exim a hde atque obedientia, ac præſtito fidelitatis 
« ſacramento ſolvi poſſe.: eamque ſententiam, ut ver- 
bo Dei, patrum traditioni, et ſanctorum exemplis 
conſonam, omnino retinendam.” * Even in the ca- 
non law it is declared, that “ kings acknowledge no 
« ſuperior in temporals :” and that “ appeals con- 
« cerning temporals ſhould not be brought to the 
„ pope's tribunal.” J . SY 
In fine, the depoſing power was ſo unknown in pri- 
mitive times, that Bellarmin, who has ranſacked the 
works of the fathers, and enriched himſelf with their 
ſpoils, in defending the doQrine of the church, could 
eite none but St. Bernard in ſupport of the novel 
doctrine of depoſition : and yet this father, who men- 
tions two ſwords in the church, only means that in the 
church are Chriſtian princes inveſted with the right 
of the ſword : For, in writing to pope Eugenius, the 
ſaint uſes theſe remarkable words: Earthly king- 
« doms have their judges, princes and kings. Why 
do you thruſt your ſickle into another man's har- 
veſt ? St. Peter could not give what he had not: 
did he give dominion ? It is the faying of the Lord 
in the goſpel, the kings of the gentiles have domi- 
nion over them, but you not fo. It is plain, dom- 
nion is forbid to apoſtles. Go now and dare uſurp 


1 


40 


La 
* Declaratio Cleri Galiicini, ango 1682. 
＋ Cap. fi ducbus. Extra de appel. 
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« either dominion with the apoſtleſhip, or with the 
<« apoſtleſhip dominion. You are plainly forbid the 
«© one. If you will have both, you will loſe both: 
„ you will be of the number of thoſe of whom God 
« complains, they have been princes, and I knew 
« them nor.” * 
Bellarmin's miſapplication of St. Bernard's text, was 
not the only miſtake his antagoniſts have cenſured. — 
His wild conjeQure, that“ the Chriſtians would 
have depoſed Nero and Julian the Apoſtate, and 
« the like, had they had the power to do ſo,” raiſed 
the indignation of the Catholic univerſities. 4 Quod 
« 6 Chriſtian olim non depoſueriet Neronem, et 
« Julianum Apoſtatum, et ſimiles, id fuir quia defue- 
« runt vires temporales Chriſtianis.“ F The deciſion 
was conſidered by the Catholic divines, as more be- 
coming the ſearlet robe of the ſtern Brutus, who be- 
headed his children for ſiding with their King, than 
the purple of the Chriſtian cardinal. Ir was reviſed 
by the univerſity of Paris ; corrected by the hangman 
with a blazing fagot ; and contradicted by the unex- 
ceptionable teſtimony of Tertullian and St. Auguſtine, 
« Should we want numbers or forces, if we had a 
„ mind to be open enemies?“ ſays Tertullian. Are 
„ the Moors and Marcomans, and Parthians, and 
©« whatever nations of one place, and confined to their 
« own limits, more than thoſe of the whole world ? 
« We are but men of yeſterday ; and yet have filled 
all the places you have, —your cities, iflands, caſtles, 
« boroughs, councils, and camp itfelf, your tribes, 
« courts, the fenate, and the market. We have left 
« you only the temples. For what war are not we 
« fit and ready, (even though we were inferior in 
i number) who endure death ſo willingly, if in this 
« diſcipline ir were as lawful to kill as to be 
« killed ?'} © Fhey could at their pleaſure have de- 
« poſed Julian,” ſays St. Auguſtine, 4 but would not, 


St. Bernard, Lib. 2. de Conſid. 
+ Bellarmin, de Rom. Pontif. Lib. v. c. 7. 
7 Tert. Apol. e. 37. 
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« becauſe they were ſubject for neceſſity, not only to 
« ayoid anger, but for conſcience and love, and be- 
« cauſe our Lord ſo - commanded.” * In effect, fir, 
laying aſide the truth of hiſtory, had Peter and Paul 
been as willing to depoſe kings, for the glory of God, 
and the propagation of religion, as ſome of onr mo- 
dern zealots of al] communions, how could Nero have 
withſtood thoſe apoſtles, whoſe word alone was to 
Ananias and Saphira a meſſenger of death, ſtruck the 
magicians blind, and raiſed the dead to life ? 

J ſay, of all communions : for in every communion 


' there are men of depofing principles, which their 
religion diſclaims. * Iliacos intra muros peccator et 


« extra.” Doleman, Buchanan, Milton, Sam. John- 


| ſon, Hobbes, Hoadly, Locke, and ſeveral other advo- 


cates of republican principles, and ſticklers for popular 
rights, are more dangerous than Bellarmin, who diſ- 
owns the depoſing power, except in the cafe of a 
prince forcing his ſubjects to change their religion: 


Si enim tales principes non conentur fideles a fide 


« avertere, non exiſtimo poſſe eos privart ſuo domi- 
„ nio.” +} A ſalve which, I hope, will remove all um- 
brage and ſuſpicion from the minds of our gover- 
nors: as they do not reckon perſecution in the num- 
ber of their cardinal virtues : even if they did, reſiſt- 
ance 1s not a principle of the Catholic religion, 

But Jam clear}y of opinion, that had Mr. Locke, 
the wiſeſt and moſt moderate of thoſe Engliſh writ- 
ers, been an officer in julian's army, he would have 
reaſoned the ſoldiers into open rebellion. He that 
compares ſubjects, who would brook the violence and 
oppreſſion of their ſupreme rulers to fools, ** who. 
„take care to avoid what miſchiefs may be done 
them by pole-cats or foxes, but are content, nay 
« think it fafely to be devoured by lions,” Þ and il- 
luſtrates his doctrine with the following example: 


* In Pſalm. 124. 


7 Bellarmin, de Rom. Pontif. l. v. c. 2. 
T Locke on Goyerament, p. 253. 


„% He 
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« He that hath authority to ſeize my perſon in the 
« ſtreet, may be oppoſed as a thief and a robber, if 
4 he endeavours to break into my houſe to execute a 
« writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a 
« warrant, and ſuch a legal authority, as will em- 
«© power kim to arreſt me abroad. And. why this 
« ſhould not hold jn the higheſt as well as in the moſt 
inferior magiſtrate, J would gladly be informed.”* 

Here you ſee a philoſophical freedom breaking the 
ſhackles of reſtraint and ceremony, and under the pre- 
tence of red reſſing imaginary grievances, introducing 
real miſchief and a ſtate of nature, wherein the moſt 
factious and daring adventurers would take the lead. 


For this devolution of power to the people at large, 


« includes in it a diſſolution of the whole form of 
„government eſtabliſhed by that people,” ſays judge 
Blackſtone, ** reduces all the members to their origi- 
« nal ſtate of equality, and by annihilating the ſove- 
« reign power, repeals all poſitive laws whatſoever 
« before enated: No human laws will therefore 
% fuppoſe a caſe, which at once muſt deſtroy all 
„ law. “ Wo to all the princes upon earth,” ſays a 
Proteſtant Archbiſhop, ** it this doctine of Creſiſ.- 
« ance) be true and becometh popular: if the mul- 
« titude believe this, the prince, not armed with the 
« fcales of the Leviathan, can never be ſafe from the 
« ſpears and barbed irons, which ambition, preſumed 
« intereſt, and malice will ſharpen, and paſſionate 
* violence will throw ?gainſt him. If the beaſt we 
ſpeak of but knows its awn ſtrength, it will never 
« be managed.“ d 

« But the ſame equality of juſtice and freedom 
that « bliged me to lay open this,” ſays the biſhop of 
Sarum, © ties me to tax all thoſe who pretend'a great 
< heat againſt Rome, and value themſelves on their 
« abhorring all the doQrines and practices of that 


Locke ib. p. 343. 7 Blackſtone's Comm. b. 1. p. 162. 


§ Creed of Mi. Hobbes, examined by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. 
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« church, and yet have carried along with them one 


| « of their moſt peſtiferous opinions, pretending refor-, 


« mation when they would bring all under confu- 
« ſion; and vouching the cauſe and work of God, 
« when they were deſtroying the authority he had 
« ſet up, and oppoſing thoſe impowered by him : and 
« the more piety and devotion ſuch daring preten- 
« ders put on, it flill brings the greater ſtain and 
« imputation on religion, as if it gave a patronacy to 


| « thoſe practices it ſo plainly condemns.“ f The 


borders of the Thames and Tweed afford then ad- 


vocates for the depoſing Power, as well as the banks 
of the Tyber and Po. 


On the banks of the Tyber a bigotted Divine veſts 
in the pope an indirect power over wicked kings. On 


the banks of the Thames an enthuſiaſtic Engliſhman 


veſts in the ſubjeQ a Arect powwer over his ſovereign. 
Religion points out an intermediate courſe, without 
giving a patronacy to reveries, and mankind ſhall 
always find their account, beiter in mediums, than in 
extremes. The doQrine of the Italian has fattened 
the German foil with dead bodies, and induced a 
pepe to attempt placing his fleſh and blood on the 
throne of the Czſars. The doctrine of the Engliſh- 
man has placed dray-men and coblers in the ſeats. of 
Britiſh peers ; and by an extraordinary vieiſſitude in 


bringing a king to the block in England, raiſed a 


taylor to the throne in Germany. 5 

Such are the fruits of thoſe two ſyſtems, equally 
pernicious to the ſatety of kings, and the peace of 
ſociety, Their reſpective authors, in ftriking from 
the plain road of the Chriſtian doQrine, « Let every 
ſoul be ſubject to higher powers,” into the airy 
paths of ſpeculation, have buſied themſelves in pur- 
ſuic of a plan the moſt alarming to | mankind, Kings 


* The biſhap's heat a, ainſi Rome often miſtakes or diſguiſes 
their real opintens, 


T-Sermon of ſubjection. f Alexander VI. 
y John of Leyden, a nn. king of Munſter. 


Were 
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were beheaded, and others depoſed, before ſome of 
thoſe authors had publiſhed their works, it is true: 
but are they themorejuſlifiablein publiſhing a doQrine 
which may tinQure the ſcaffold a ſecond time? The 
difference between them is, that the Engliſhman, in 
terſe and popular language, engages the imagination ; 
adorns his ſubjed by a long chain of deductions; 
makes truth bend to argument, reality to appearance; 
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and is read by all. In this great arſenal, every com- 5 
mon reader can find arms to reduce his king to rea- 5 
ſon; the ſhipwright and carpenter are enabled, by 

the rules of political logic, to trim the veſſel of ſtate, | 


and fteer. ir through the unbounded ocean of conſti- 
rutional liberty. But the ultramontane divine, Brit 
ling with barba rous Latin, is not read by one in three 
millions. Powdered with duſt, and ſtretched on the 
melf of a college- library, he lee ps as ſound as Endi- t 


mĩon in his cave; and more is the pity : for his doc- if 

trine of the depoſing power 1s founded on as ſolid Fu 

proofs as the hiſtory of that Spaniard who made a 2 

voyage to the moon; and diſplayed ina ſtyle not in- 5 

ferior to that of Valentine and Orſon. Gf his (tyle 8 

and arguments I fend you the following ſample - N 
« Probatur per fimilitudinem ad artem frænifacto- - 

« riam * et equeſtrem. Ut enim duz ille artes funt f 

« inter ſe diverſæ, quia diſtincta habent objecta, et 

© ſubjeQa, et aQtiones ; et tamen quia finis unius or- 

dinatur ad finem alterius, ideo una, alteri præeſt, fa 

« et leges el præſeribit: ita videntur poteſtas —_— mY 

ſiaſtica et politica, diſtinQz poteſtates eſſe; by 

« tamen una alteri ſubordinata, quoniam finis 5 th 

«© ad finem alterius natura ſua refertur.“ „That bn 

*« the Pope has an indirect power in temporals is 

« proved by the example of the art of making bri- 

“ dles, and the art of riding: for as theſe two arty 

are different, becauſe they have different objects, 

and ſubjects, and actions: and notwithanding, be- ſor 


* New Coined Latin, much of the ſame date with the de- F 
poſing power, a 4 


6 cite 


T Bellarmia, ibidem. § Juvenal, ſat. x. 
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„ cauſe the end of one is appointed for the end of 
„the other, therefore one preſides over the other, 
„and preſcribes laws to it: in like manner, the ec- 
« clefixſtical and political powers feem to be diſtin 
„ powers, and the one nevertheleſs ſubordinate to the 


other, becauſe the end of the one is by its own na- 


« ture referred to the end of the other.” 

There, fir, is learned g'bheriſh, ſaddling the pope 
on the backs of kiags, by Ariſtotle's metaphyſics, the 
objec, ſubject, action, relation, and end of bridle-making . 

Another advocate for the depoſing power diſap- 

roves the fimile : “ Becauſe,” ſays he, very gravely, 
« if the art of riding were taken away, bridles would 
* be uſeleſs: but the political power can ſubſiſt with- 


out the eccleſiaſtical.” „Si enim non fit ars equeſ- 


« tris, ſupervacanea eſt ars frænorum faciendorum:““ 
An attempt to reQify the lameneſs of the compari- 
ſon, by one quite as lame. If I had not the authority 


of a cardinal to apologize for an abſurdity, I ſhould 


not mention it, for fear of being cenſured : but I ex- 
peR, that with his eminence's paſſport, it will be well 
received by the Public. He compares then the pope 
to a /hepherd, and the king to aries. © Paſtori eſt 
« poreſtas triplex : una circa lupos, altera circa 
« arietes, tertia circa oves : unde debet arietem furio- 
« ſum depellera.”F_ N | 

You have in theſe two fimiles as ſolid arguments in 
favour of the depoſing power, as Albertus Phigius 
and Bellarinin have ever advanced in ſupport of their 
hypotheſis : and to them and their authors, I grant 
the ſame paſſport the ſatiriſt granted Annibal in eroſ- 
fing the Alps : | 


«1 demens, et ſævas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias.”$ —_ 


You are to expect ſome ſcripture, in like manſter : 
for there never ha? been an error, how monſtraus ſoe- 


* Pelarmia, lib v. de Rom. Pon. 
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ver, but ſcripture was quoted to give it ſome colour. 
Arians, Eutychians, Neſtorians have wreſted the ſacred 
writings to a wrong ſenſe. The advocates for the 
depoſing power have done the ſame. They quote St. 
Paul who blames the Corinthians for pleading before 
the heathen magiſtrates. This proves that you and 1 
could depoſe a king, becauſe we would adviſe our 
neighbour to avoid troubleſome and {candalous law- 
ſuits, and leave the deciſion. to the arbitration of two 
honeſt neighbours. * Jehojada, the high prieſt, or- 
% dered Queen Athalia to be flain.* Ergo, the Pope 
« has an indirect power over bad kings.” 

This proves a direct power, not only to depoſe, but 
to murder them: a power which neither Bellarmin 
nor any Catholic divine has ever vouched. Second : 
Athalia, who had murdered all the princes of the 


royal houſe of Judah, except Joaſh, was no longer 


queen, when the ſentence was executed on her: for 
the young prince was crowned in the temple, and re- 
cognized by his ſubjects. His minority could not 
have deprived him of the right of the ſword : and 
Jehoiada acted as miniſter of ſtate, not in his pontifi- 
cal character. This evinces Bellarmin's bluader in 
confounding together the queen and ſubjeR, the pon- 
tiff and counſellor. Third: during the ſix years ſhe 
ſwayed the ſceptre, none of her ſubjects revolted 
againſt her, much leſs did the pious pontiff abſolve 
them from their allegiance, though ſhe re-eſtabliſhed 
Ball's worſhip and maintained his prieſts in the tem- 
ple of the true God. A circumſtance which Bellar- 
min ſhould have attended to, had he a mind to read 
his condemnation. Solomon depoſed Abiathar, the 
high prieſt: will Bellarmin grant me the liberty to 
inter from this fact, chat kings can depoſe popes ? 
Such are the ridiculous ſhifts to which the patrons 
of a bad caule are inevitably reduced! Wild and 
unnatural ſimiles, or facts that prove too much, and 


can be juſtly retorted on themſelves, Am 1 account- 


* Fourth Book of Kings. of 4 
able 


could have ſpared himſelf the trouble of ſoaring to 
Heaven, in purſuit of this offspring of human am- 
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able for their fo!ly ? Or muſt an Iriſh Catholic ſtarve, 
becauſe an Iralian wrote nonſenſe in bad Latin, two 
hundred years ago? 

Had he not flackened the reigns of an enthuſiaſtic 
imagination, and let it. looſe to its random flights, he 


bition, or the zeal of earthly kings. For that the 
depoſing power originated either in privileges granted 
by pious zeal, or covenants entered into and ſealed 
by ambition, hiſtory leaves no room to doubr, and 
religion forbids to belieye otherwiſe. 
Let us begiy at home. Inas, king of the weſt 8 
ons, renders his kingdom tributary to the Holy See. 
This conceſſion paves the way to future claims. 
Henry the — ſolicits and obtains a bull from pope 
1 in order to invade Ireland. The pope grants 
bot in bleſſing this new diſh that is to be ſerved on 

wh. Engliſh monarch's. table, he carves his own por- 
tion, And _ not? The one had as good a right to 
it as the other. 

It is inſerted in che bull, a ' the annual penf ion 
* of one penny from every bouſe.- ſhould be ſaved to 
St. Peter.” If the holy father and his dear and il- 
luſtrious ſon, as he ſtyles him, had afterwards quarrel- 
led about the ſpoils, the religion of the ſubject ſhould 
not be concerned in the diſpute. King John, in his 
conteſtations with Philip Auguſtus of France, appeals 
to the pope, and renders him the arbiter of rights 
that ſhould be decided by the ſword. Phe French 
monarch lays in his exceptions to the pope's tribunal, 
as incompetent in ſuch a caſe. The Engliſhman 
chooſes a maſter. Lo, the gradual progreſſion of the 
pope's temporal power in Great Britain. It takes its 
firſt riſe from the piety, —acquires additional degrees 


of ſtrength by ambition, — and is confirmed by the 


weakneſs of Engliſh monarchs. Hence queen Eliza- 
beth's excommunication, and the abſolution of her 
ſubje&s from their allegiance by pope Sixtus, were 
more owing to Peter's pence than to Peter's keys, The 

| | noiſe 
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_ noiſe of the thunder of the Vatican did not reach Swe- 
den or Denmark, becauſe the effluvia of their mines, 
and the filings of their gold were never carried by 
royal ſtipulations into the regions of the Italian atmoſ- 
phere, to kindle into flames and cauſe an exploſion. 
But queen Elizabeth could not have pleaded a hundred 
years preſcription againſt the court of Rome. Pope 
* Paul IV. was ſurprized at her boldneſs, in aſſum- 
ing the crown, a hef of the Holy See, without his 
% conſent.“ “ Remark in the word (fief) a OP 
claim, but no divine title. 

If from Great Britain we paſs into Germany, we 
can trace the riſe and progreſs of the depofing pow- 
er, in the grants of crowned heads, in pacts and ſti- 
pulations, and in mutual favours and offices of friend- 
ſhip. 

Io the eighth century, when the citizens of Rome 
were haraſſed by rhe Lombards, and flighred by the 
Greeks, their lawful maſters, Charlemagne marches 
to their aſſiſtance, deſeats che Lombards, is crowned 
by pope Leo III. and ſaluted emperor by the ſenate 
and people of Rome. Nicephorus, who afterwards 
uſurped the throne of Conſtantinople, fends Ambaf- 
fadors'to the new emperor, and conſents to the dif- 
membering of an empire ſinking under its own weight, 
and expoſed to the firft ſoldier of fortune who had 
addreſs to form a faction, and courage to plunge the 
dagger into the breaft of the tyrant who filled the 
_ throne. What Leo III. has done, proves no-right {if 
it proves any) but that of the law of nature, which 
authorizesa man, beſet by his enemies, to call for af- 
ſiſtance to the firſt who is willing to lend it, and in 
the effuſions of gratitude to thank bis deliverer. Bel- 
larmin then has loſt his laboar, in writing a book, to 
prove that the pope has transferred the empire from 
the Greeks to the Germans, the better to give ſome 
colour to the baſeleſs fabric” of the depoſing power; 
for Leo III. did not deprive the Eaſtern princes of a 
foot of ground. 


* Burcet. 
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The empreſs Irene, afterwards dethroned by Ni- 
cephorus, retained her dominions after the coronation 
of Charles, who acquired nothing by the title of em- 
peror, but a Hunding compliment. All ſubſequent ac- 
ceſſions were either by right of conqueſt, the tacit or 
expreſs conſent of the Greeks, or the choice of the 
ſenate and Roman people, who preferred a powerful 
and uſeful ſtranger, to a weak and uſeleſs maſter. 

The compliment, however, laid the foundation of a 
power ſtrengthened by the emperor's will, ſent to 
Rome for the pope's approbation, and raiſed to che 
higheſt altitude, by Charles the Bald's purchaſing rhe 
Imperial Crown, for a ſum of money, from pope 
John the VIII. Hence fœderal tranſa tions, promiſes 
confirmed by oath, pacts and ſtipulations between 
popes and emperors, who uſed to ſwear on St. Peter's 
tomb, and ſubſcribe the conditions impoſed on them. 
In the great ſtruggles b-tween the two powers, the 
popes grounded their claims on cuſtom and oaths, as 
may be ſeen in ſeveral paſſages of the canon law. 
Adſtringere vinculo juramenti,” ſays pope Clement 
V. « prout tam nos obfervationis antiquæ temporibus 
« noviſſimis renovatæ, quam forma juramenti bujuſ- 
„ modi ſacris inſerta canonibus manifeſtapt.“ Jus di- 
vinum, divine right, or a plenitude of apoſtolic pow- 
er, was out of the queſtion. | 7 
In effect, fir, before the tenth century, there have 
been as bad kings, and good popes as ever ſince. The 
cauſe of religion was equally intereſting, and religion 
uſelf more violently perſecuted. The Roman pon- 
ffs had the ſame ſpiritual authority, the promotion 
of piety and faith equally at heart, and in the great 
number ſome were influenced by different paſſions and 
views. For in this mortal life, we all retain ſome 
impreſſions of the frailty of our origin. | 
Let neither pity, nor ambition, the propagation o 
faith, nor the reformation of morals, ever induced 
them to attempt the depoſing of kings, or arrogating 


* Clementin, Roman, P1incip. de jure}. 
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have confounded fat with right, the unalterable 


to themſelves a power diſclaimed by the Saviour of L 
the world, convicted of falſehood by his apoſtles, and ot 
unheard of i in the church for the ſpace of ten ages, 1 
Why have ſome of the ſucceeding pontiffs deviated ni 
from the primitive path? I ſay ſome, becauſe it would el 
be unjuſt to charge them all alike. They are diſtind A 
individuals ſucceeding one another inthe ſamethrone, be 
and one is as much to be blamed for the faults of his el 
predeceſſor, as George III. is accountable for the li- 
centiouſneſs of Charles II. $i 
Why have ſome of them deviated from the primi- to 
tive path? It is that they had preſcription and privi- 1 
lege to plead, oaths and treaties to ſupport their fo 
claims. In the conduct of kings, chooſing them for co 
arbiters of their quarrels, covers to their uſurpations, ar 
and liege Lords of their territories, they found a ſpe- W. 
eious pretext to puniſh. the infraQion of treaties, and of 
the breach of prerogative. A repetition of the ſame 1 
acts introduced cuſtom, cuſtom obtained the power of 
law, the law bound the parties concerned, and the thi 
violation of the law has been attended with penalties. els 
Hence the depoſition of an emperor was more owing bit 
to the code and pandeQs of Juſtinian, than to the in 


goſpel of Chriſt. The popes who ſtretched their pre- 
rogative beyond the bounds of moderation, were 
blamed by the Catholics themſelves, whoſe religion 
was in no wiſe concerned in the quarrels of their ſu- 
periors; and the few enthuſiaſtic flatterers, who hare 
attempted to lodge Paul's ſword and Peter's keys in the 
ſame hand, and to make an univerſal monarch of the 
vicar of a crucified God, who acknowledged the pow- 
er of a Heathen magiſtrate, have injured religion, and 
betrayed either their madneſs or ignorance, They 


dogmas of faith with che flux and changeable cuſtom: 
of men, and built a Chalcedon, though they had 2 
Byzantium before their eyes. 

They ſhould have conſidered, that the church pleads 
antiquity, and that her criterion of truth, and tet 
of ſound doarine, is that golden rule of Vincent 

| Lerinenſis 


be very thort, when you take off a thouſand and 


and to abſolve their ſubjects from their allegiance, 
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Lerinenſis:“ Quod ſemper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus.” © What has been held ever, and every 
where, and by all.” The depoſing power was 
never heard of, for the ſpace of one thouſand and 
eighty-ſeyen years, from St. Peter to Gregory VII. 
A great chaſm this! and the chain of tradition muſt 


eighty-ſeven links. 

The apoſtles and their ſucceſſors preached the 
Chriſtian doctrine in all its rigour. They taught kings 
to cheriſh the croſs in their hearts, before it was dil- 
played in their banners, and to prefer a heavenly be- 
fore an earthly throne. Had they thought (and who 
could know better?) that the power to depoſe them, 


were conducive to the glory of God and the honour 
of religion, they never would have concealed it, 
much leſs would they have commanded to obey them. 

Edery where and by all. The depoſing power 
though grounded, as I remarked before, on temporal 
claims, has been oppoſed by the Catholics from its 
birth. In Germany by open force and bloody wars: 
in Ireland, whoſe kings and prelates paid no attention 
to the famous bull of pope Adrian: in England by a 
ſolemn declaration, 16 Rich. II. Even under Eliza- 
beth, a Proteſtant queen, the Engliſh Catholics joined 
their ſovereign, and paid a greater regard to the 
command of St. Paul, obey the prince, than to the diſ- 
penſation of Sixtus Quintus, or the expectation of be- 
10g relieved by a Catholic king, which made the Spa- 
niſh admirel tay, “ that if he had landed, he would 
have made no diſtinQtion between a Catholic and a 
'* Proteſtant, ſave what diſtinction the point of his 
* {word wauld have made berween their fleſh.” I 


believe it; for a conqueror's {word is an undiſtin- 


euiſhing weapon, were even a crucifhx tied to the hiit 
of it, Ininvading England, it is the enemy of Spain, 
not the enemy of the Maſs, the Spaniards would at- 
tick ; were they here this inſtant, they would not de- 
prive a Proteſtant of his eſtate, hecauſe it bzlonged 
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three hundred years ago to ſome old Mileſian, whoſe 
poſterity is now at the plough ; it would not be their 
intereſt ; the laws of conſcience and conqueſt forbid 
it, and the rivals of England will always find their 
intereſt in the poverty and defenceleſs ſituation of her 
ſubjefts.  - . | 

In fine, the pope's temporal power has been baffled 


by the Venetians in their conteſts with Paul V. And 


in France, whoever would argue in its favour would 
be confuted with a halter, or galley chain. 
According to the canon law, a hundred years pre- 
ſcription in temporals can be pleaded againſt the Church 
of Rome. * Contra eccleſiam Romanam valet præ- 
ſcriptio centum annorum.” A hundred years and 
more have elapſed, ſince the pope has attempted to 
diſpoſe of kingdoms, or abſolve ſubjects from their al- 
legiance, though armies have been poured into the 
pope's territories, and his cities taken by Catholic 
princes. Out of his own ſtates, his temporal prero- 
oative is confined to a palfrey he receives from the 
king of Naples every year, as a cuſtomary homage, 
„The two late popes have abſolutely diſclaimed any 
temporal power over kings. Thus, things have re- 
turned back into the formal channel of primitive ſim— 
plicity : Gcd has his own, and Czſar his due; and the 


two powers which men had confounded, and blended 


into one Deiphian ſword, equally adapted to the mi- 
niſtry of the altar 2ad profane uſes, are again divid- 
ed. | 

In tracing thus the temporal pawer, we have choſen 
a medium between the enthuſiaſm of ſome Italians, 
and the prejudices of their antagoniſts. The piQure 
drawn by thoſe different painters, is all light or ſha- 
dow. In reſolving it into the grants of kings and ei- 
vil contraQs, preſcription and a colourable title, as 
its firſt principles, we prefer the middle tints : and in 
meaſuring the portrait by this rule, wegive it its due 
dimenſions. | 


But in birding the pontiff's hands, and denying him 


any power directly or indireQly in temporals, I ſo— 
lemnly 
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ſemnly declare, that I do not mean to derogate in the 
leaſt from his ſpiritual ſupremacy. A vindication of 
my character calls for this declaration: as two divines 
of my communion have cenſured the following paſ- 
ſages of the ſeventh letter to Michael Servetus. 

In mentioning the belief of Rome and Geneva, 
| concerning the immortality of the ſoul, &c. I have 
made uſe of the expreſſions, their rule of faith is 
different: but theſe fundamentals of religion are en- 
« tirely expunged from your ritual.“ Here I was 
charged with admitting the ſamous diſtinction between 


q fundamentals and non-fundamentals : but the truth of 
I this charge I abſolutely deny. | 

f « Let the word, church, be underſtood of the col- 
0 lective body of Chriſtians,” &c. Here again I was 
|. tepreſented as a Laticudinarian, But with ſubmiſſi- 
e on to my cenſors, they miſtook my meaning. To al- 
A lege the authority of the church of Rome, againſt a 
6 writer who denies it, is to commit a groſs fault againſt 
1e the rules of logie. It is a petitio principii, or begging 
e. tne queſtion. If ever they argue in this manner, 


when the diſpute turns on articles believed by Chriſ- 
tans of all denominations, I believe they would glo- 


ment is an injury to truth. 

To ſome this apology may ſeem unneceſſary, but not 
lo to me, whoſe charaQter bas been injured by the 
\mputation of a double doQrine : I whoam bound not 
to ſcandalize a weak brother, and who, were I even 


the firſt paſtor of the church, ſhould be as docile to 
her voice, as the laſt of her children. 


ALF. Vis. 


0 


feſs, teſtify, and declare, that I do make this 


declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
him and ordinary ſenſe of the words of this oath, 


without any evaſion, equiyocation, or mental re- 


10 


ay | F 2 « ſervation, 


rify God more by prayer and ſilence: for a bad argu- 


AND 1 do ſolemnly, in the preſence of God, and 
of his only Son Jeſus Chriſt my Redeemer, pro- 
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&« ſervation, whatever; and without any diſpen. 


* ſation already granted by the pope, or aby ay. Ml "* 
« thority of the ſee of Rome, or any perſon what. Ml © 
l Jever; and without thinking I am or can beac. i , 
9 % quitted before God or man, or abſolved of thi; | 
Wh „declaration, or any part thereof, although the © 
my ** pope, or any other perſon or perſons, or any au- 
1 * thority whatſoever, ſhall diſperſe with, or annul : 
1 « the ſame, or declare that it was null and void“ 
% from the beginning.” . 
i; FR | 4 | | | 
| 0 This laſt paragraph excludes amphibologies, evaſi- bo 
1 ons, equivocations, and mental reſervatious everſiye * 
1 of natural candour and Chriſtian ſincerity, — branded .“ 
4 by the paſtors of the church with the odious qualif- his 
7 Is cations of ** raſh, ſcandalous, pernicious, erroneous, 4g 
15 « opening the way to lies, frauds, perjury, and con- 
0 « trary to ſeripture,“ as may be ſeen in the catalogue f ; 
1 of relaxed propoſitions condemned by pope Innocent 3 
om h | XI. and the clergy of France “, and deteſted by thei 4 
1 f very heathens: | ans 
#6 „Ille mihi inviſus pariter cum faucibus Orci, fre | 
| F Cujus mens aliud condit quam lingua profatur,” N tere 
17 Upon theſe principles, the Catholics have taken the T 
Wi oath : and on theſe principles, it can be ſafely raken | « ,; 
| It propoſes nothing to their abhorrence and deteſtat- « ,;, 
on, but what they really abhor and deteſt : it requires A 
no promiſe but what is juſt and lawful. The 
But as the oath is complicate, and perplexed witli jj... 
a variety of phraſes,—as it minces even a ſyllable,— Fe 
and that the letter ſeems to claſh with the ſpirit, if 


is not ſurpriſing if many objections have been flaridMF « m 

againſt it. | | - thi 
ObjeRions from the Hibernian Journal: @ ref 
Firſt : In ſwearing to ſupport the ſucceſſion of til An 

« crown in his majeſty's family, I bind myſelf to th: « ba 

« which there is a poſſibility a loyal ſubject to i « mir 

« conſtitution might not have in his power to pt! 

« form.” 


* Prorof;'o 27, inter condemnatas ab Innoc. XI. 


Anſmne 
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Anſwer. You are not bound to impoſſibilities; 


neither does the oath require ir, whereas It IR 
u. « to the utmoſt of my power.” 
Second: © I am bound to take the oath in the 
5 lain and ordinary ſenſe of the cvords: conſequent]y, 
« though untrained to arms, and unſkilled 1n military 
ne il. diſcipline, I muſt run to the field of battle, in caſe 
I © of invaſion or rebellion : otherwiſe, 1 do not exert 
" 66 myſelf to the utmoſt of my power.” 


Anſwer. You ſerve your king to © the utmoſt of 
« your power,” by remaining at home. You would 
M cauſe diſorder : and an army in diſorder flies to 
"Wl the ſlaughter-houſe, not to victory: Non ad victo- 


riam, ſed ad Janienam,*” The magiſtrate ſupports 
zel I bis king, „ to th ſt of hi 
ic lis king, “ to the utmoſt of his power,” in maintain- 


ing the public peace: the ſurgeon, in drefling the 
ſoldiers wounds : the clergyman, in preaching loyal- 
ty and ſubordination, regularity and good morals, 
Sf fraternal love and mutual benevolence. The king 
requires no more: and, as you write a great deal, 
under the ſignature of“ An old Derryman,” all his 
ma jeſty expects from one of your age is—to light the 
fre, and to be holpitable, when his ſoldiers are quar- 
tered on you. ä 

the Third: © In ſwearing that I cannot be abſolved of 
ken. Wl © this allegiance, by any authority whatſoever, I deny 
the ſupremacy of the lords and commons.” 

Anſwer. Your objection is grounded on error. 
The ſupreme power of the ſtate is veſted in the par- 
lament, compoſed of king, lords, and commons. 

Fourth : : © Vihat happened once may happen again. 
* If the king attempts to overturn the conſtitution, I 
* mult help him, if I pay any regard to my oath, and 
thus betray my country: or perjure myſelf, if I 
© refuſe aſſiſtance.” 

Anſwer. Leſt „ what hath happened once, may 
happen again,” ſay with the royal prophet, Do- 

mine ſalvum fac regem,” * God ſave the king.“ 


* Vegetius de re Militari, 
+ Black{lone's Comment. B. 1. Ch. 2. p. 141. 


F 3 | However, 
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However, to allay your anxieties, remember that ſub- 
jects do not ſwear to kings, as robbers or pirates ſwear 
ro their leaders. You are not bound to help a king 
in his attempts againſt the laws of God and nature, 
when you have clear evidence that his attempts tend 
to the ſubverſion of both; neither doth the teſt re- 
quire it, whereas, © true allegiance” is expreſsly men- 
tioned. Burt in a doubt you are bound to obey ; be- 
cauſe in a doubt concerning the rectitude of their im- 
tention, or the juſtice of their cauſe, preſumption 
is in fayour of your ſuperiors. 

What a kingdom! If all the inhabitants were aſtro- 
nomers, metaphyſicians, and caſuiſts, who would nei- 
ther obey nor promiſe to be loyal to their ſovereigns, 
until they would have read in the ſtars the fate of the 
conſtitution, and explored the remote regions of me- 
taphyſics in ſearch of the eſſential and demonſtrative 
relations of unalterable truth to Magna Chart; 
Gulliver's floating iſland would be the fitteſt kingdom 
for ſuch aerial inhabirants. 

Further: If the remote and poſſible danger of the 
conſtitution's overthrow, or the ſubverſion of the fun- 
damental laws of any realm, were a ſufficient objeQ- 
on againſt oaths of allegiance, either all the diftin- 
guiſhed ſubjects of the world are perjured, or no king 
is entitled to their allegiance. For in {wearing to 
their reſpective ſovereigns, Ido not believe that Britiſh 
peers, French nobles, or Spaniſh grandees, with all 
the delicacy of honour, Catholic or Proteſtant bi- 
ſhops, with all their divinity, uſe the following form 
of words: © I will bear allegiance to your majeſty, 
„if you behave as an honeit man, and do not over- 
„turn the conſtitution.” - 

Before the royal head is encircled with the diadem, 
the monarch obteſts the awſul name of the Divinity, 
and {wears that he will govern his ſubjects in © juſtice 
„ and mercy.” They acknowledge their ſovereign, 


and ſwear to be loyal. His ſuture conduct, and the 
inconſtancy of his will, are left to bim who holds in 
his hands the hearts of kings, who, by the laws of 

England 


ml, 
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England-“ can do no wrong.” The legiſlative power 
retains a right, and has the means of examining in what 
manner the Jaws are executed or infringed, by bring- 
ing the king's counſellors to a ſtrict account. © But 
« whatever may be the iſſue of this examination,” ſays 
Monteſquieu, © the king's perfon is ſacred, the mo- 
« ment he is arraigned or tried, there is an end of 
« liberty.”* The conſtitution then is equally in dan- 
ger, of being overturned by a refuſal of allegiance, 
« applicable not only to the regal office of the king, 
« bur to his natural perſon and blood royal.” 

Objections from the Hibernian Magazine. 

Firſt : “ No man can ſafely ſwear to a thing of 
« which he is not certain, Now the teſt cylipes the 
« Catholics to decide by oath, that they have poſitive 
„and clear reaſons not to believe that any foreign 
« prince oug/tt to have any civil pre-eminence within 
„this realm. Now, what individual can pretend to 
® ſo deep an inſight into the much debated rights of 
« princes as to determine with certainty on ſo difficult 
and fo abſtruſe a queſtion ; eſpecially as the words 
« ought and right, extend to any kind of right, whe- 


„ther natural, 1. e. by right of blood, or acquired.” 


Anſwer, The teſt obliges the Catholics to no ſuch 
thing. All it requires is a negative belief, or a ſuſ- 
pence of belief, concerningthe right of foreign princes, 
(and I do declare that I do not believe). The para- 
graph is worded 1n a negative ſtile. But in a negative 
oath, ignorance of another man's right exculpates 
the perſon who ſwears from perjury. A familiar ex- 
ample will ſet the matter in a clear light. Paul is in 
poſſeſſion of a farm from time immemorial ; this poſ- 
ſeſſion and ſeveral other ſtrong reaſons inciine me to 
believe, that he is the only rightful and lawful owner. 
Peter revives a dormant claim, which in my opinion 
is but a ſhadow. A magiſtrate interrogates me in this 
manner: Do you believe that Peter ought to have a 


right to Paul's farm? I anſwer, I do declare that I ds | 


* Spirit of Laws, vol, 1. p. 181. 
+ Biackſtone's Com. Vol. 1. p. 371. 
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not believe it, In the name of goodneſs, whatever 
Peter's title may be, do I perjure myſelf in ſwearing 
to what 1s really my opin on? 

The word rig/t is not mentioned in the oath, and 
in caſe it were, the objeQor's diſtinction betwixt na- 
tural and acquired, would give him no advantage; for 
with regard to civil pre-eminence and juriſdiQtion 
over free ſtates, there is no right when the laws of 
nations are againſt it. 

In France, the Salique law excludes feinales from 
inheritipg the throne, Has the king's eldeſt daughter 


any right to it? In Portugal, where the crown 15 he- 


reditary, the law diſqualifies every. ſtrar ger who lays 
claim to the throne by right of blood. Have foreign 
princes, though related to che royal family, any right 
to civil pre-eminence within that realm? 

2cond : © The words, oug/it: to have, ſeem to 
« have a retroſpect to the revolution, whereby James 


II. was deprived of the throne, becauſe he was a 


« Roman Catholic : for ſome members have affirmed, 
« that no one could take this oath, but on revolution 
« principles. If this be fo, I ſwear what is equiva- 
« leat to this—The being a Roman Catholic is a juft 


and reaſonable diſqualification for not enjoying heredi- 


« tary right. What Proteſtant in his ſenſes would not 
« think me perjured when I ſwear in this manner?“ 
Anſwer. Every Proteſtant, if ſuch we*'= the mean- 


ing of the oath ; but neither the ſenſe nor letter of 


the oath 1s ſuſceptible of ſuch a forced conſtruction. 
The framers of the teſt have blended together an oath 
of allegiance, and the old declaration againſt Popery, 
compiled by James I. la this declaration, the words 
ran thus: And I do declare, that I do not believe 


that the pope of Rome, &c. hath or ought to have“ 


« any authority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this 


« realm.” By this declaration tranſlated into Engliſh, 


and iſtill to be ſeen in the ſtatutes, the Roman Catho- 
lies were obliged to renounce the pope's ſpiritual ſu- 


* Habetvel debet habere. 


premacy, 


though of divine inftitution, and a ſacrament in the 
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premacy, otherwiſe they had nothing to expect but 
halters and gibbets from our beloved Stuarts. The 
Senators of 1775, more humane than the royal pedant 
of 1603, bave expunged in favour of diſtreſſed fub - 
jects, the words eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual, and ſubſti- 
tuted temporal and civil in their place. Thus have 
they enabled the Catholics, to teſtify their loyalty 
without ſwearing againlt their conſcience. The 
words “ ought to have,” haze then no reiroſpedt to 
James II. wbo deprived himſelf of the throne, by 
quitting the realm, after having abdicated the conſti- 
tution, by arrogating to himſelf a diſperſing power. 

Third: “ Marriage is founded on a chi contrct, 


« belief of C-tholics. In denying the pote's civil 
© poaber, directly or indirectly within this realm, ſo far 
. leaſt I deny the church's authority over a facra- 
„ ment. 

Anſwer. A flat ſophiſm! The pope has no civil 
power direct or iodine ; in this realm, over any ſacra- 
ment, but a ſpiritual power ratione Sacramenti, pre- 
cilely as a ſacrament, and fo far it is a ſpiritual thing. 
In virtue of my ordination, I have power ro conſe- 
crate bread and wine, have I any civil poaver over the 
baker's ſhop, or the vintner's cellar ? 

Fourth: „ ſwear that I do nor think that , can 
„be abſolved of this declaration, or any part there- 
* of, although any authority whatſoever ſhall diſ- 
*« penſe with or annul the ſame. Now, authority 
„ whatſoever is of univerſal import. It includes the 
* ſupreme authority of the ſtare, the authority of 
* God himſelf. Can a Catholic or Proteſtant ſwear 
„ that neither God, nor the ſtate can abſolve him of 
any part of this declaration, whereas-God can de- 
prive a tyrannical king of his throne, and the ſu- 
« preme authority of the ſtate can abſolve a ſubject 
from his allegiance, and permit, him to retire to 
* whatever place he chuſes, as a maſter can manumit 
a ſlave?” | S 

Anſwer, By “ authority whatſoever,“ is not meant 
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the authority of God, nor the ſupreme authority of 
the ſtate, bur the authority of Rome, or foreign au- 
thority. 

Fifth: “ The oath is to be taken in the lain and 
« ordinary fenſe f the words. Authority whatſoever, 
« in the plain and ordinary ſenſe of the words, in- 
„ cludes the authority of God and the ſtare,” 

Arſwer. The plain and ordinary fevſe of any 
word, is the ſenſe annexed to it, by the co:mmon cor. 
ſent and cuſtom of mankind, according to their re- 
ſpective idioms and languages: but in any legal act, 
mankind never extend the words © authority whatſo- 
„ever“ to the authority of God, who is above the 
control of human laws, nor to the ſupreme authori— 
ty of the ſtate, which is never preſumed to bind its 


own hands, whereas it i: an invariable maxim in human 


laws, that the ſame power which en:Qs them, can 
repeal and diſpenſe with them. * Per gr 
« cauſas res nafcitur, per eaſdem ſolvitur.“ 

Sixth: © The oath forbids mental reſervations on 
% pain of perjury. Now mental reſervation is a pro- 
« poſition, which taken according to the natural im- 
« port of the terms, is falſe ; ſuch is this propoſition, 
« declare that no authority whatſoever, can diſpenſe 
« ewith any part of this oath ; according to the natural 
« import of the terms, it is falſe, becauſe God and 
« the ſtate can diſpenſe with a part of it: but if qua- 
« lifted by ſomething concealed in the mind, (v. g. 
« except God or the fate) 1 it becomes true. In that 
« very propoſition, there is a mental reſervation, the 
« great refuge of religious hypocrites, who accom- 
« modate their conſciences with their intereſts.” 
Anſwer. The definition is juſt, but proves nothing, 
For reſervations were introduced in order to deceive 
the perſon to whom we fwear. But the magiſtrates, 
in whoſe preſence we take the oath, know that by au- 
thority whatſoever, is not meant the authority of God, 
nor that of the ſtare. 

Seventh: The laſt paragraph of the teſt, rends 


« to contradiet an eſtabliſhed doctrine of the _ 
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« fic church, which is, that in the church there is 
« veſted a power of examining into the nature of 
« oaths, (which are acts of religion) and of determin- 
ing whether they be, or be not lawful.” 

Anſwer. The teſt does not deprive the church of the 
power of examining into the lawfulneſs of oaths. The 
jaſt paragraph is entirely levelled againſt the diſpen- 
ſing power : the right of examination is qu'te out of 
the queltion. Without thinking that 1 can be acquitted 
of this declaration, — 

Eighth: © A fundamental article of the Catholic 
« faith, is the infallibility of the church. This ar- 
« ticle is reverſed by theſe words awithout thinking 
« that I am or can be acquitted of any part of this de- 


| © claration, althuugh the pope or any authority whatſ1e- 


der ſhall declare that it was null and void from the 
« beginning. In fine, in taking the oath, a Catholic 
« muſt reaſon in this manner. It is an article of my 
« faith, that the church is infallible ; the pillar of 
© truth, ſays St. Pau}, which the powers of hell can 
„never overthrow, according to the promiſe of 
« Chriſt, Now ſhould the church declare, that this 
« oath is pull and void from the beginning, I bind 
« myſelf by oath not to believe her, Is this conſiſlent 
« with the principles of a Catholic ? Jo believe that 
© the church is an infallible guide, and to bind him- 
ſelf by a ſolemn oath not to believe ber, although 
« ſhe ſhould define contrary to bis opinion!“ 
Anſwer. A Catholic ſhould ſooner expire on the 
wheel, than take an oath implying an abjuration of 
any pont of his religion. We have not here a per- 
manent city, and in ſuffering with uprightneſs and in- 


| tegrity for conſcience ſake, we expect a better. We 


know that life is ſhort, that the Chriſtian is condema- 
ed to the croſs, and that the pampered tyrant, as well 
as the oppreſſed ſlave, muſt appear naked at the awful 
tribunal of Jeſus Chriſt. 

We are not to court the favours of goyernment at 
the expence of conſcience ; neither does the oath im 
poſe ſuch a rigorous condition. | 3 
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The words,“ without thinking that I am or can 
« be acquitted of this declaration, although the pope, 
4 or any authority whatſoever ſhall declare that it 
« was null and void from the beginning,” theſe words, 
I ſay, mean no more than that you are convinced of 
the truth of what you ſwear ; and that, in caſe of a 
diſpenſation you think yourſelf ſtil] bound to keep 
your oath. For the words, © acquitted, abſolved,” 
regard the diſpenſing power. Now that the doctrines 
mentioned in the declaration, are not our real princi- 
ples, has been ſufficiently proved ; and reaſon, as 


well as religion, informs us, that a diſpenſation grant- 


ed againſt the Jaw of God, or good morals, “ cannot 
« acquit or abſolve us before God and man.” It 
„js not a faithful diſpenſation,” ſays St. Bernard, 
« bur a cruel diſſipation.” “Non fidelis diſpenſatio, 
« ſed crudelis difiipatio.”* 

Ninth : “Let us ſuppoſe that the church fall de- 
« clare the oath null and void from the beginning, you 
bind yourſelf by oath not to believe ber; and thus 
„ renounce your religion under cover of loyalty.” 

Anſwer. I do not bind myſelf by oath not to be- 
heve the church in her doQrinal deciſions: I only 
{wear that © I do not think myſelf acquitted or ab- 
« ſolved” of my obligations, by a diſpenſation grant- 


ed by the pope, &c. The laſt paragraph, as I remark- | 


ed before, is entirely levelled againſt the diſpenſing 
ower. | 


Our legiflators know, that the infallibility of the 


church is a tener of Roman Catholics. By the very 
preamble of the act, they enable us to give public al- 
ſurances of our-allegiance, without prejudice to our 
real principles. In ſwearing * that J do not thiok 


© myſelf acquitted of this declaration, although the 


* pope, or any authority whatſoever ſhall declare 


„ that it was null and void from the beginning.” 1 


do not mean to deny the infallibility of the church, 


nor the authority of God, nor even the ſupreme au- 
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| thority of the ſtate: and the magiſtrate, in whoſe 


preſence I ſwear, knows that it is not my intention, 
As there is no deſign on one part, nor deception on 
the other, I neither renounce my faith, nor perjure 
myſelf, although the ſeverity of the. letter ſeems to 
import one, or the other, or both. Oaths and laws 
are liable to interpretations ; and one general rule 
prevails all over the world, viz. © That a greater 
« ſtreſs is to be laid on the ſenſe, than on the words.” 
« Tt is not to be doubted,” ſays the emperor Juſtinian, 


„but that he adts contrary to the law, who, confin- 


« ing himſelf to the letter, acts contrary to the ſpirit 
« and intent of ir: and dove; to excuſe himſelf, 
« endeavours fraudulently to elude the true ſenſe of 


« a law, by a rigorous attachment to the words of it, 


„ ſha!l not eſcape its penalties by ſuch prevarication .” 
« Non dubium ett in lege committere eum, qui verba 
« legis amplexus, contra legis nititur voluntatem : 
« nec pœnas inſertas legibus evitabir, qui ſe contra 
juris ſententiam {va prærogativa verborum frau- 
« dulenter excuſart.” 3 

« Whoever ſwears, muſt do it according to the 
« jnt-ntion of him to whom he ſwears, let the mode 
« and form of the expreſſions be what they will,” ſays 
„% St. Iſidorus. “ Quacumque arte verborum quiſque 
juret, Deus tamen, qui conſcientiæ teſtis eſt, ita 
hoc aceipit, ſicut lle, cui juratur, igtelligit.“ * Far 


from renouncing the infallibility of the church, which 


is neither the purport of the oath, nor the defign of a 
Catholic who takes it, I am convineed that the uner- 
ring ſpirit that guides her, will never permit her to 
define, as an article of faith, any propoſition rejected 
in the teft, or ſanctify any doctrine againſt the inſti- 
tution of Chriſt. 

Faith is founded on revelation : and the church 
can never make a new article of faith. She can only 
declare what has been revealed, to prevent the chaff 


G 
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of human opinions from mixing with the pure grain 
of the evangelical doQrine, | 

Suppoſing that faith is founded on revelation, and 
that, as the biſhop of Meaux remarks, after Chriſt 
there is no new revelation, for in him is the plenitude, 
the Catholicsreſt ſecure that it is out of the church's 
power, to declare that their oath is null and void: as 
it is out of her power to declare, that fraud, murder, 
and perjury are lawful. This ſhall appear by analyz- 
ing the oth. | | 

F.rſt : “ Has God revealed that I am not to bear 
te true allegiance to George III. or to renounce any 
« allegiance to the pretender ? If he has revealed it, 
« pope Clement XIII. died an heretic : he baniſhed an 
« Iriſh ſuperior tor complimenting the pretender with 
« the title of King of Great Britain.” 

Second: “ Has God revealed, that I can lawſully 
« and piouſly murder my fellow-creature, and break 
a juſt promiſe, or refuſe paying what I owe him, be- 
« cauſe he is of a different religion?“ | 

Third: Has God revealed that Iam to believe that 
« popes and foreign princes ought to have any civil 
« authority within this realm?“ 

Fourth: Has God revealed, that kings can be 
« depoſed and murdered by their ſubjeQs, becauſe 
« they are excommunicated by the pope and coun- 
« ei]? 

There is the whole ſubſtance of the oath : and as 
God has not revealed any of thoſe aſſertions, but 
commanded the reverſe, the church can never declare 
them as articles of faith. Did St. Paul mean to re- 
nounce the authority of Heaven, when he ſaid, 
« Should an angel from Heaven preach another doc- 
« xrine, do not believe him?“ Does a Catholic renounce 
the authority of the church, in not thinking that ſhe 
can allow perjury? But if ſuch be the caſe, you will 
afk me, why ſome people have written againſt this 
« oath?” or, © whytheſmal] number of Catholics have 
« not united with the great number who have taken 
66 it 2”? | | ; 
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I can aſſure you, fir, that the Catholics who have 
not taken the oath, look on the depoſing power as a, 
dream; the murder of heretics as an impious ſlander, 
calculated in times of turbulence, to murder the cha- 
racter of the innocent, and only adapted to thoſe diſt- 
ant Kras, when“ Papiſts attempted to blow up a 
river, with gun- powder, in order to drown a eity.““ 
In fine, they are ready to ſwear allegiance to George 
the third, and renounce any allegiance to the Stu- 
arts. | 

But the chief exception to the oath iz—the manner 
in which it is worded. It mull be taken in © the plain 
and ordinary ſenſe of the words.” This cannot 
be reconciled with © authority whatſoever.” A Ca- 
tholic abjures upon oath a doctrine he never believed. 
Abjuration implies the belief of a previous error. 
„Foreign princes ought not have, &. How can 
ſubjects know, or what is it to them?“ Without any 
diſpenſation alre dy granted.” You ſuppoſe then 
that we have a diſpenſation to perjure ourſelves ;. con- 
ſequently it is pugatory to ſwear, when you are ena- 
bled not to believe us. It is too dangerous to ſport 
with the awful name of the Divinity : and if a free- 
thicker reverenced the Supreme Being, his confci- 
ence would be ſcrewed in taking an oath which minces 
a ſyllable, and requires a long commentary. Further: 
Every invader, every uſurper, would avail himſelf of 
a ſimilar oath. In Ireland he would fivd it framed. 
to his hand, and make us ſwear ** that George the 
third ought to have no authority within this realin,” 
though the lawſul king would be at the ſame time 
aflerting his right in Ergland. The alternative 
would be—death or perjury. 

Such are the exceptio''s of the few who have not 
taken the oath : exceptions not to be diſregarded by 
thoſe, with whom they may have any weight. For 
an oath is dreadful in itſelf: and we can never act 
againſt the diQtates of an erroneous conſcience, ill 


\ 


* Walker, p. 349. Hume, Hiſt. of England, Vol. I. 
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our ſcruples are removed. Quod non eſt ex fide, 
peccatum eſt.” | 


Here below we ſee in a glaſs darkly,” ſays St. 


Paul. Providence has thrown a ſable veil over the 
human intellect. The ſcripture itſelf, this law of 
ſpirit and life, propoſed as a rule to the learned and 
ignorant, is become the ſubject of diſputes and con- 
troverſies. All legal acts are liable to inconveniencies. 
It is impoſſible for the legiſlators who deviſe them. to 
read in the minds of other men, the doubts which 


may ariſe concerning the ſenſe and force of ſome ex- 


preſſions. Hence, new acts to explain and amend for- 
mer laws. | 

Should the wiſdom of the legiſlative powers deign 
to reduce the oath to a few pla words, whereby we 
ſhould ſwear allegiance to his majeſty, —renounce any 
to the Stuarts, (wear never to maintain nor abet any 
doQrine inconſiſtent with the rights of ſovereigns, the 
{ſecurity of our fellow - ſubjects, nor ever to accept of 
any diſpenſation to the contrary, —all the ends of go- 
vernment would be fully anſwered, and the few ſeru- 
pulous Catholics, who caval about words, would join 
the great numbers who have proceeded upon more en- 
larged and liberal principles. 

Should our neighbours doubt the delicacy of our 
conſciences, when we {wear, we have no argument to 
convince them, bur the following. 

Me groan under the yoke of miſery and oppreflion, 


throughout the long and trying periods of ſix ſucceſ- 


five reigns. We {uffer for crimes we have never 
committed. The puniſhment, which according to all 
laws ſhould finiſh with the delinquent, is entailed on 
the innocent poſterity to the fourth and fifth genera- 
tion, by a rigorous ſeverity, ſimilar to that of thoſe 
"Tuſcan princes, who uſed to faſten living men to dead 
bodies. The laws which in other countries are the 


reſource and protection of the errant pilgrim, are here 


the mortal enemies of the ſettled natives. Theſe 
abortivcs of the Stuart race reign uncontrolled a long 
time after the death of their 1nauipicious progenitors, 
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On every part they ſpread penal bitterneſſes, with an 
un wearied hand ; deal out tranſportation to the cler- 
oy ; poverty and diſtreſs to the laity., They conti- 
nually hang as ſo many ſwords, over our heads. The 


lenity of the magiſtrates, with the humanity of our 


Proteſtant neighbours, are the only clouds that inter- 
cept the ſcorching influence of thoſe blazing comets, 
kindled 1n times of turbulence and confuſion. Were 
it a principle of our religion to pay no regard to the 
dictates of conſcience, —were our paſtors and clergy 
ſuch as they are deſcribed, “ people who diſpenſe 
with every law of God and man, who ſanQify re- 
„ bellion and murder, and even change the very na- 
„ture and eſſential differences of vice and virtue.”* 
Were we people of this kind, the penal reſtraints 
would be ſoon removed. One verbal recantation of 
Popery, backed with a falſe oath, would diſſolve our 
chains. In three weeks you would ſee all the Catho- 
lies at church, and their clergy along with them. Li- 
cenſed guilt would ſoon kick in wantonnefs, where 
ſtarving innocence ſhivers without a covering. Are- 


medy neglected from motives of conſcience, is a L 
erſ 


of the patient's integrity. Our ſufferings and 
verance plead aloud in favour of our Ybhorrence and 
deteſtation of perjury : and though our Proteſtant 
neighbours may laugh at the feeming errors of our 
minds, yet they will do juſtice to the Integrity of our 
hearts, 

Now, as in the primitive ages of the ehurch, it 1s our 
principle and duty to pray for our kings, © that God 
« would be pleaſed to grant them a long life, and a 
« quiet reign ; that their family inay be ſafe, and their 
forces valiant ; their ſenate lawful, their peopke or- 
« derly and virtuous ; that they may rule in peace, 
* and have all the bleſſings they can deſire, either as 
“men or princes.” 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, your moſt humble, 
and obedient Servant, 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
* Leland, b. 3. ch, 3. F Tertull. Apolog, 
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AN 


ADDRESS 


Brethren, Ountrymen, and Fellow-Citizens, 


RxLIGION has always conſidered war as one of 
the ſcourges of Heaven, and the ſource of number- 
leſs ſcourges and crimes, Men may arm their hands 
in defence of life and property ; but their hearts ſhud- 
der at the thoughts of a field of battle which can 
ſcarce afford graves to the armies that diſpute it, co- 
vered with the mangled bodies and ſcattered limbs of 
thouſands of Chriſtians, who never ſaw nor provoked 
each other bef:re; and whoſe only fault was obedi— 
ence to their princes! which obedience cannot be im- 
puted to the ſoldier as a crime. The peaceful cottage 
deſerted at the ſight of an approaching enemy! Fa- 
mine and diſtreſs cloſing the ſcene, and filling up the 
meaſure of calamities! Such are the misfortunes 1n- 
ſeparable from war,—misfortunes which induced the 
great Sr. Paul to exhori the Chriſtians in the follow- 
ing manner: „1 exhort, therefore, that, firſt of all, 
ſupplications, 
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« ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions be made for all 
« men, for kings, and all that are in authority; ; that 
« we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godli- 
« neſs and honeſty.”* And ſuch ſhould be the con- 
ſtant prayer of a Chriſtian. 

But what, my brethren, if the enemy's ſword glit- 
tered in our ſtreets, and that to the licentiouſneſs of a 
foreign foe we added domeſtic diſſenfions ! If the ſound 
of the enemy's trumpet would be drowned in the cries 
and ſhrieks of the injured e arti whom we our- 
ſelves would be the firit ro oppreſs! Would not war 
itſelf loſe its terrors, when compared to ſuch out- 
rages? And the calamities we would bring on ourlſeives, 
would not they ſurpaſs thoſe which would pour in 
upon us from foreign nations ? Such, nevertheleſs, are 
the fears that haunt us. Both Proteſtants and Catho- 
lies declare, that in caſe of an invaſion, the common 
people are he greateſt cauſe of their alarms ; not 
from dread of your ſuperior power; but from He fad 
neceſiity they would be under, of puniſhing thoſe 
whom they are willing to protect, and the general 
confuſion that would diſturb the peace and tranquilli- 
ty of the rich, and draw dowa inevitable deſtruQion 
on the poor. For in ſuch an unfortunate juncture, 
every Catholic poſſefied of a feather bed, and commo- 
dious habitation, would join his proteitant neighbour 
in their mutual defence. The aggregate body of them 


would not be a match for regular forces, yet they 


would be an over-match for yow. They would unite 
in one common cauſe ; you would be divided map 
yourſelves, expoſed to each other's encroachments, 
and overpowered by all parties. 

Such, my brethren, would be your ſituation, ſhould 
you be unhappy enough to ſtrike from the path of a 
peaceable and Chriſtian conduct. Forbid it Heaven, 


that it ſhould be ever your caſe ! I conceive better 


hopes of you. Your unſhaken loyalty under the moſt 
trying circumſtances—the calm and quietneſs that 


* 1 Timothy, chap ii. 
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reigned in your peaceful huts ſcattered up and down 
the extenſive counties of Cork and Kerrv, where the 
Catholics are poor and numerous, whilft other parts 
of the kingdom were infeſted with Hougliers, White 
Boys, Hearts of Oak and Steel, and alarmed at the 
continual ſight of judges, chains and gibbers—the quiet 
and peaceable manner in which you behaved on a late 
occaſion, when you imagined the enemy at your doors; 
all theſe eireumſtances are pledges of your loyalty and 
good conduct, and happy omens of your ſteady perſe- 
verance in the ſame line. 

Your biſhops and clergy have enforced the doQrine 
of peace, ſubordination, and loyalty from the ſacred 
altars, Where the leaſt lie would be a ſacrilege, aud 
crime of the firſt magnitude. The Catho'ic yentle- 
men have ſet forth the example to you, Both have 
bound themſelves to king and government, by the 


| moſt ſacred ties. They have ſouls to be ſaved, and 
| would be ſorry to loſe them by wilful perjury : they 


who would be on a level with their Proteſtant neigh- 


bours, if they took but the qualihcation-oath againſt 


the conviction of their conſciences. 

vut the doQtrine and example of the learned, pru- 
dent, and better ſort of your profeſſion, ſhould be 
tae only rule of your conduct: for in all countries, the 
generality of the common people are ill qualified to 
judge or determine for themſelves. They are eaſily 
governed by the ſenſes ; hurried by their paſſions, and 
miſled by a wild and extravagant fancy that intrudes 
itſelf into the province of Reaſon. 

Far be it from me to ſuſpe& you for any deſign to 
avail yourſelves of the calamities of your nation, or to 
commir, in time of war, a robbery which you would 
deteſt in time of peace. Is the crime leſs heinous, be- 
cauſe it is committed againſt a neighbour, who is dou- 
bly miſerable from che terrors of a foreign foe, and 
the outrageous aſſaults of a treacherous fellow-ſub- 
jeQ ? - 

When the ſoldiers aſked St. John the Baptiſt, What 
they ſhould do? He deſired them, “ to do violence to 


gh: 
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« no man; not to accule any one falſely ; and to be 
« content with their wages.”* Hence all divines are 
agreed, that the empire of juſtice is ſo extenſive, that 
war itſelf muſt acknowledge its authority. Kings, in 
declaring war, make a ſolemn appeal to the tribunal 
of Heaven, for the juſtice of their cauſe. The ſo]- 
dier cannot, in conſcience, plunder or oppreſs the 
merchant or huſbandman in his enemy's country : he 
mult ſtrictly abide by the orders of his commander, 
It juſtice, then, in certain circumſtances, muſt ſhearh 
the enemy's ſword, how much more forcibly mult it 
not reſtrain the citizen's hand from invading what he 
cannot enjoy withour guilt here, and puniſhment 
hereafter ?—A punithmeat the more to be dreaded, as 
perhaps there would be no time for reſtitution and re- 
pentance !—Indiſpenſable obligations, to which every 
robber is liable, and without which he has no mercy 
to expect. But if a robbery committed on a private 
man, deſerve death and damnation, what mult not 
be the guilt of thoſe who would flock to the enemy's 
Randard, to the total overthrow and deſtruction of an 
entire kingdom? It would be vain to plead the hard- 
ſhips you ſuffer ; the proſpect of being reinſtated in 
the lands of which your anceitors have been deprived 
in times of general confuſion ; a more free and unli- 
mited exerciſe of your pen ; in fine, the laſt ar- 
gument of a deſperate man, © If they come, I have 
“nothing to loſe.” T! noſe reaſons 1 have not heard 
from yourſelves : I have read them with ſurpriſe in 
ſpeeches and eſſays againſt the repeal of the penal 
laws; and I hope in God, that your conduct ſhall 
for ever contradict them. 

When an enemy lands in a country, every perſon 
has ſomething to loſe. The labourer who refreſhes 
his weary limbs with balmy fl:ep, and for whoſe ſoft 
flumbers the gouty rich man would exchange his bed 
of down, would lofe his reſt from continual fears and 
apprehenſions. When public works would be diſcon- 


* St. Luke, chap. viii. 
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tinued, and tradeſmen diſmiſſed by their employers, 
carpenters, maſons, ſlaters, &c. would loſe their hire. 
It would not be with a view to feed an hungry Iriſh- 
man, that a number of French dragoons would make 
excurſions from their camp : it would be with a defign 
to carry off his calf or pig, and to kill himſelf if- he 
reſiſted. Whatever diſtinction the laws of this unhap- 
py kingdom may make between Proteſtant and Papiſt, 
2 conqueror's {word makes none. War levels and 
confounds all religions, where their profeſſors are 
ſubjeAsof a monarch whoſe kingdom is invaded, 
When the French joined the Americans, it was not 
from love for the Preſbyterian religion, If they land- 
ed here, it would not be with a deſign to promote the 


Catholic cauſe. When Oliver Cromwell beheaded 


Charles the firſt, brother-in-law to the king of France, 
and iſſued a bloody decree, whereby all the Engliſh 
Catholics were commanded to quit the kingdom in 
the ſpace of two months, the French, far from reſent- 
ing the injury offered to the blood-royal and to the 
Catholic religion, ſided Cromwell againſt Spain; and 


ordered the dutcheſs of Savoy to promote and protect 


her Proteſtant ſubjeQs, whilſt the Engliſh Catholics 
were ſmarting under the ſcourge of perſecution, and 
threatened with total extermination.* 

Thus all religions are alike to a policical people, 
whoſe only aim 1s intereſt and conqueſt, Hence, in 
France, Proteſtants of all denominations are promot- 
ed in the army. Proteſtant generals command her 
forces. The order of Military Merit is inſtituted for 
Proteſtant officers. It is equal to them whether a 
ſoldier prays or curſes, whether he handles a bead 
or a prayer book, —provided he can manage a ſword 
and a gun. And if thirty thouſand men, under the 


denomination of French troops, landed in Iretand, fif- 


teen thouſand Proteſtants, from France, Germany, 
Switzerland, &c. would make up half the number. 
Neither are you to Es "3 their promiſe of pro- 


tection. 


* Leti's Life of Cromwell. 
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tection. The hiſtory of their own nation informs us, 
that a French king baniſhed his mother at the requeſt 
of the Engliſh. The moſt part of yourſelves can re- 
member, that in the war of ſeventeen hundred and 
forty-five, they prevailed on the Pretender to invade 
Scotland. This adventurer, after ſuffering more 
' hardſhips than any romantic hero we read of, no ſoon- 
er returned from this chimerical expedition to Paris, 
than, at the ſolicitation of the Engliſh ambaſſador, he 
was forced to leave the kingdom of France. He died, 
about two months fince, without iſſue ; and by his 
death has rid the kingdom of all fears arifing from the 
pretenſions of a family that commenced our deſtructi- 
on, and completed our ruin. Of this I think fit to 
inform you, as, in all likelihood, if the French landed 
here, ſome might give out that he might be in their 
camp, in order to deceive you by an impoſture that 
would end in your deſtruction. For all thoſe who 
would join the French, would be ſtrung up after the 
war, and give occaſion of charging the whole body 
of the Roman Catholics with the treachery of ſome 
of its rotten members. Or what protection could you 
expect from a people who would ſacrifice the ties of 
kindred and friendſhip for the good of their ſtate ? 
Expect then nothing from the French on the ſcore 
of religion, but remain peaceably in your cottages. 
Mind your buſineſs as uſual, and be free from all 
groundleſs apprehenſions. Work for thoſe who em- 
ploy you; for it is againſt the laws of war to moleſt 
or burt any but ſuch as oppoſe the enemy, ſword in 
hand: and the world muſt allow that the French are 
not ſtrangers to the laws of war, or the rules of mili- 
tary diſcipline. The ſoldier himſelf in the rage of 
flaughter feels the impuſe of humanity. He is bound 
to ſpare the ſupplicant who cries out for quarter, and 
to protect the town or city that ſurrenders for want 
of power to reſiſt. Secure your lives, which run the 
riſt of being loſt by the ſword in fighting for the foe, 
or by the rope if you chanced to eſcape the danger of 


the field: but above all, ſave your ſouls, which would 
1 be 
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be loſt without reſource : for among the crimes that 
exclude from the kingdom of Heaven, St. Paul rec- 
kons © ſedition :” and what greater ſedition than to 
riſe up againſt your king and country, and to defile 
your hands with the blood of your fellow- ſubjects. 

Should the king and parliament adopt the policy of 
France, that 'rewards the ſoldier's valour, and leaves 
his religion to God, — ſhould they enter on the liberal 
plan of the Proteſtant powers of the continent, who- 
level the fences, and make no diſtinQion between re- 
ligious parties, —ſhould rhe Catholic gentry, deſcend- 
ed in along live from warlike chieftains, and animat- 
ed with the ſame courage and magnanimity that crown- 
ed with laurels their relations and nameſakes on the 
banks of the Rhine, the walls of Cremona, in the fields 
of Germany, and the plains of Fontenoy, where hands 
diſqualified from uſing a gun in defence of their native 
country, have conquered cities and provinces for fo- 
reign kings, —ſhould the Catholic gentry, I ſay, be 
empowered by parliament to join -their Proteſtant 
neighbours, and preſs to the ſtandard of their coun- 
try, at the head of a ſpirited and active race of men, 
preſerved by labour from the weakneſs of indolence, 
enured by habit to the rigours of manly exerciſe, and, 
like the Spartan youth, already half diſciplined from 
the very nature of their ſports and diverſions, then 
join the banners of your country : fight in ſupport of 
the common cauſe. If you die, you die with honour 
and a pure conſcience. The death of a plunderer 
and rebel is infamy and reprobation. 

L repeat it you have nothing to expect from the 
French. Ireland they will never keep; or if they 
kept it, is it a reaſon that you ſhould forfeit ſoul and 
. conſcience by plunder, treachery, and rebellion? St. 
Paul lays it down for a rule, that © the damnation of 
* thoſe is juſt who do evil that good may come.” * 
What muſt not be the damnation of thoſe who do evil 
for the ſake of miſchief? 9 Chriſt declares, that 
| 2 | 66 it 


* Romans, chap. iii, 
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« it availeth a man nothing, if he gain the whole 
* world and loſe his ſoul.” | | 8 

But by the coming of the French, your gain would 
fall ſhort of your expectations, if any amongſt you 
would be mad enough to entertain any expectations of 
the kind. When the French take a Roman Catholic 
captain, do they ever return him back his ſhip or re- 
ſtore him his liberty, in compliment to his religion? 
Are we to expect more from them by land, than by 
ſea? If then in compliment to the Catholic religion, 
they would not return a fiſhing-boat to our diſtreſſed 
families, who would imagine they would give us all 
the eſtates in the kingdom ? Or is it becauſe theſe 
eſtates belonged in remote times to our anceſtors, that 
we could in conſcience diſpoſſeſs the preſent owners, 
were it even in our power? The remains of old caſ- 
tles, formerly the ſeats of hoſpitality,. — and the terri- 
tories which ſtill bear our names, - may remind us of 
our origin, and inſpire us with ſpirited ſentiments, to 
which the lower claſs of people in other countries are 
entire ſtrangers, and which a wiſe government could 
Improve to the advantage of the ſtate. Yet theſe me- 
morials of ancient grandeur and family importance, 
entitle us to no other pretenſion than that of ſcorning 
to do any thing baſe, vile, or treacherous. 

We muſt imitate that deſcendant of the Sidonian 
kings, who, from extreme poverty, worked in a gar- 
den: being aſked by Alexander the Great, How he 
*« ſupported poverty?“ © Better,” replied he, than 
I could ſupport grandeur. My bands ſupply my 
% wants: and I want nothing, when I defire nothing.” 
Pity, my brethren, that this man was not a Chriſtian ! 
Or pity, that the Chriſtians do not reſemble this 
Heathen ! The moſt flouriſhing empires have fallen 
with time: the world 1s in a continual change: and 
the Roman Catholics muſt ſhare the ſame fate with 
the reſt of mankind. —_ | F 

There is no reviving old claims in this or any other 
country. Or perhaps, if we revived them, they could 


not ſtand the teſt of ſevere juſtice. Our * 
l ave 
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have they ever ene tbached on their neighbours ? On 
\ their firſt landing in this kingdom, have not they taken 
theſe eſtates from the Carthaginians, Firbolgs, and 
others who were ſettled here before them? If then 
the Proteſtants, who are now in poſſeſſion, gave them 
up, to whom would they give them ? If they have no 
rizht to them, becauſe they belonged to our anceſtors, 
—92ur anceftors had no right to them, becauſe they 
belonged to others. If a French general ſounded a 
trumpet, and deſired us to take our lands, would not 
there be a thouſand pretenders to every eſtate? Would 
not every one be egger for the beſt ſpot ? And would 
- not this ſpot fall to the ſhare of the ſtrongeſt, who 
would kill or overpower the weakeſt ? | am aſhamed, 
my brethren, at your reading ſuch trifles in this paper. 
I ſhould never have mentioned them, had rot I read 
ſuch a nonſenſical charge in the writings of ſome pal- 
try ſeribblers, who, in order to keep our Proteſtant 
_ neighbours in perpetual dread of inoffenfive fellow- 
ſubjects, do not bluſh at an inſult offered to common 
ſenſe, and to the rights of mankind. 

For, where property is once ſettled ,—ſecured by 
the laws of any realm,—and confirmed by a long 
poſſeſſion, —there is no diſturbing the proprietor. It 
is the general conſent of nations, and the univerſal 
voice of mankind. By the Roman laws, thirty years 
poſſeſſion ſecures the poſſeſſor in the enjoyment of his 
property. Even in ſcripture we read, that when a 
king of the Ammonites had challenged | ſome lands 
which the Iſraclices had taken from his anceſtors, 
Jephtab, the ruler of God's people, amongſt other 
reaſons, pleads a long poſſeſſion : © While Iſrael 
„ dwelt in Heſhbon, why therefore did ye not reco- 
« ver them within that time?“ Thus, from the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, a long poſſcſſion an- 
nihilates all claims. And by the ſame principles, 
every Proteſtant gentleman in Ireland, has as good a 
Tight to his eſtate, as any Mileſian had before him. 

| 8 For 
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For this I appeal to your conſciences. As you are 
to appear before God, if you cut corn in the 
field of a Proteſtant, or ſtole his hay, would not your 
confeſſor compel you to reſtitution ? What right then 
ſhould you have to the land, where you would ſeru— 
ple to take the growth of it? Far then from giving 
you eſlates, the French could nor, by the laws of war 
and the principles of conqueſt, univerſally agreed on 
by civilized nations, take a foot of ground from any 
perſon in the kingdom, for their own uſe ; much leſs 
for yours, If the nation ſhould be unable to make 
head againſt them,—and that the chief men of the 
kingdom, and the repreſentatives of the people, ſhould 
preter preſervation to death, (as doubtleſs they will, 
if they have not ſuperior forces to oppoſe them) they 
neither will nor can require any more than the alle- 
giance of the inhabirants, the ſame rates, taxes, and 
government-ſupport, that were granted to the king of 
England. The natives will be ſecured in the free 
exerciſe of their religion, the full enjoyment of their 
property, their laws and privileges. This 1s always 
done. The reverſe would be an open violation of the 
laws of nations, which are binding on the very con- 
querors ; and which, according to the preſent ſyſtem, 
they ſtrictly obſerve. | 
Thus, the common people are never 1ntereſted in 
the change of government. They may change their 
maſters: but they will not change their burden. The 
rich will be till rich. The poor will be poor. In 
France, they have poor of all trades and profeſſions : 
it will be the ſame here. But you will tell me, © that 
<« atleaſt you will have the free exerciſe of your reli- 
« gion.” Pray, my brethren, do not your Proteſtant 
neighbours grant you the free exerciſe of your reli- 
gion? Would they not eſteem you the more, in pro- 
portion as you would live up to its maxims? Even the 
worthy, learned, and charitable Dr. Mann, the Pro- 
teſtant Biſhop, at the head of an aſſembly of his 
clergy, recommended benevolence and moderation 


towards the Roman Catholics. The ſame — 
| has 
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has been preached not long ago from the Proteſtant 
pulpit. Thus, it is the glory of our days, to ſee the 

unhappy ſpirit of perſecution dying away, andzChriſ- 
tian charity ſucceeding the intemperate zeal and un- 
chriſtian ſuperſtition which, for many years, had diſ- 
graced religion, and diſhonoured humanity, 

Bells, ſteeples, and churches richly ornamented, 
contribute to the outward pomp and ſolemnity of 
worſhip : but an upright heart and pure conſcience 
are the temples in which the Divinity delights. We 
would fain worſhip God, our own way. Doubtleſs, 
But are we to worſhip ki againſt his will ? In light- 
ing up the ſacred fire, are we to burn the houſe of 
God? Sau), king of Iſrael, intended to worſhip God, 
in offering up a ſacrifice, The Lord rejected bim, 
becauſe he offered it up againſt the law. His inten- 
tion was good ; but the action was criminal. Thus, the 
Lord would reject you, if, under pretence of a more 
free wor ſhip, you flocked to the ſtandard of an enemy; 
roſe up in rebellion againſt Jawful authority; plun-— 
dered your neighbour ; and imbrued your hands in 
the blood of your ſellow-ſubj ects. 

Let none then ſay, We will have a Catholic 
« king.” Subjects are little concerned in the religion 
of governors. Thouſands of Catholics loſe their 
ſouls in France and Italy, after leading a looſe and 

difſolute life: thouſands of them work their ſalva- 
rion in the Proteſtant ſtates of Holland and Germany. 
It is then equal to man, what religion his neighbour 
or king be of, provided bis own conſcience be pure, 
and his life upright. 

The Pruſſian, Dutch, and Hanoverian Catholics 
live under Proteſtant governments, and join their ſo- 
vereigns againſt Catholic powers. Their religion is 
the ſame with yours. And this religion enforces obe- 
dience to the king and magiſtrates under whom we 
live, Chriſt commanded tribute to be paid to an hea- 
then prince, and acknowledged the temporal power 
of an heathen magiſtrate, who pronounced ſentence 
of death againſt him, 

RL Nero, 
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Nero, ſovereign of the word, rips open his mother's 
womb, and begins the firſt bloody perſecution againſt 
the Chriſtians : ſeventeen thouſand of whom were 
flaughtered in one month; and their bodies, daubed 
over with pitch and tar, hung up to give light to the 
city. St. Paul, dreading that ſuch horrid uſage 
would force them to, overturn the (tare, and join the 
enemies of the empire, writes to them in the follow- 
Ing manner: © Let every man be ſubjeQ to the high- 
„er powers: they that reſiſt receive unto them. 
« ſelves damnation.”* A ftrong conviction then, 
that, in obzying our rulers, we obey God, (who leaves 
no virtue unrewarded, as he leaves no vice unpuniſhed) 
ſweetens the thoughts of ſubjection: and, under the 
hardeſt maſter, obedience is no longer a hardſhip to 
the true Chriſtian. 

Se great was the impreſſion made by this doQrine 
on the minds of the primitive Chriſtians, —ſo great 
was their love for public order, — that, although they 
filled the whole empire and all the armies, they never 
once flew out into any diſorder. Under all the cru- 
elties that the rage of perſecutors could invent,— 
amidſt fo many ſeditious and civil wars, —amidſt ſo 
many conſpiracies againſt the perſons of emperors,— 
not a ſeditious Chriſtian could be found. 

We have the ſame motives to animate our con- 
duct; the ſame incentives to piety, godlineſs, and 
honeſty ; the ſame expectations that raiſe us above all 
earthly things, and put us beyond. the reach of mor- 
tality. ** For here on earth,” ſays St. Paul, „we 
have not a laſting city, but expect a better.“ Let not 
public calamities, bloody wars, the ſcourges of Hea- 
ven, and the judgments of God, be incentives to vice, 
plunder, rebellion, and murder; but rather the occa- 
ſions of the reformation of our morals, and ſpurs to 
repentance. Let religion, which by patience has tri- 
umphed over the Cæſars, and diſplayed the croſs in 
the banners of kings, without ſowing diſorders in their 


* Rom. chap. xiii. | 
realms, 
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realms, ſupport itſelf without the accurſed aid of in- 
ſurreQions and crimes. Far from expecting to en- 
rich ourſelves at the expence of juſtice, and under 
the fatal ſhelter of clouds of confuſion and troubles, 
let us ſeriouſly reflect, that death will ſoon level the 
poor and rich in the duſt of the grave; that we are 
all to appear naked before the awful tribunal of Jeſus 
Chriſt, to account for our actions; and that it is by 
millions of times more preferable to partake of the 
happineſs of Lazarus, who was conveyed” to Abra- 
ham's boſom, after a life of holineſs and poverty, than 
to be rich and wicked, and to ſhare the fate of that 
unhappy man who, dreſſed in purple, and after a liſe 
of eaſe and opulence, was refuſed a drop of water to 
allay his burning thirſt. In expectation that you will 
comply with the inſtructions of your biſhop and 
elergy, not only from dread of the laws, but more- 
over from the love and fear of God, 


I remain, my dear brethren, 


Your affectionate ſervant, 


Cork, Aug. 14, ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
1779. 
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REV. JOHN WESLEY, M. A. 


TO THE PRINT 
S1 R, 


DOME time ago a pamphlet was ſent me, entitled, 
4 An Appeal from the Proteſtant Aſſociation to the 
« People of Great Britain.“ A day or two ſince, a 
kind of anſwer to this, was put into my hand, which 
pronounces, Irs ſtyle contemptible, its reafoning 
« futile, and its object malicious.“ On the contrary, 
| think the ſtyle of it is clear, eaſy, and natural; the 
reaſoning, in general, ſtrong and concluſive ; the ob- 
jet, or deſign, kind and benevolent. And in purſu- 
ance of the ſame kind and benevolent deſign, namely, 
to preſerve our happy conſtitution, I ſhall endeavour 
to confirm the ſubſtance ef that traQ, by a few phin 
arguments. { 

With perſecution I have nothing to do: I perſe- 
cute no man for his. religious principles. Let there 
be“ as boundleſs a freedom in religion,” as any man 
ean conceive :: but this does not touch the point. I 
will ſet religion, true or falſe, utterly out of the queſ- 
tion: ſuppoſe the Bible, if yeu pleaſe, to be a fable; 
and the Koran to be the word of God. I conſider 
not, whether the Romiſh religion be true or _— - 
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build nothing on one or the other ſuppoſition : there- 


fore, away with all your common-place declamations 


a bout intolerance ard perſecution for religion? 
Suppoſe every word of pope Pius's creed to be true, 
—ſuppoſe the council of Trent to have been infalli- 
ble, —yer, I inſiſt upon it, That no government, not 
Roman catholic, ought to tolerate men of the Roman 
Catholic perſuation. | 

I prove this by a plain argument : let him anſwer it 
that can:— 

That no Roman catholic does or can give ſecurity 
for his allegiance or peaceable behaviour, I prove 
thus: It is a Roman catholic maxim eſtabliſhed, not 
by private men, but by a public council, that, © No 
« faith is to be kept with heretics.” This has been 
openly avowed by the council of Conftance : but it 


never was openly diſclaimed. Whether private per- 
| ſons avow or diſavowit, it is a fixed maxim of the 


church of Rome: but as long as it is ſo, nothing can 
be more plain, than that the members of that church 
can give no reaſonable ſecurity to any government of 
their allegiance or peaceable behaviour : therefore, 
they ought not to be tolerated by any government, 
Proteſtant, Mabometan, or Pagan. 

You may ſay, © Nay, but you will take an 
« oath of allegiance.” True, five hundred oaths : 
but the maxim, No faith is to be kept with here- 


tics,” {weeps them all away, as a ſpider's web: fo 


that ſtill no governors, that are not Roman Catholics, 
can have any ſecurity of their allegiance. 
Again, thoſe who acknowledge the ſpiritual power 


of the pope, can give no ſecurity of their allegiance 


to any government : but all Roman catholics acknow- 


ledge this; therefore, they can give no ſecurity for 


their allegiance. 

The power of granting pardons for all fins, paſt, 
preſent, and to come, 1s, and has been, for many 
centuries, one branch of his ſpiritual power; but 
thoſe who acknowledge him to have this ſpiritual 
power, can give no ſecurity for their * 

ince 
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ſince they believe the pope can pardon rebellions, high 
treaſons, and all other ſins whatſoever. 

The power of diſpenſing with any promiſe, oath. 
or vow, is another branch of the ſpiritual power of 
the pope z and all who acknowledge his ſpiritual pow- 
er, mult acknowledge this: but whoever acknow- 
[edges the diſpenſing power of the pope, can give no 
ſecurity of his allegiance to any government. 

Oaths and promiſes are none: they are light as air: 
2 diſpenſation makes them all null and void. 

Nay, not only the pope, but even a prieſſ, has pow- 
er to pardon fins! this is an eſſential doctrine of 
the Church of Rome: but they that acknowledge this, 
cannot poſſibly give any ſecurity for their allegiance 
to any government, Oaths are no ſzcurity at all ; 
for the prieſt can pardon both perjury and high trea- 
ſon, 

Setting, then, religion aſide, it is plain, that upon 
principles of reaſon, no government ought to tolerate 
men, who cannot give any ſecurity to that govern- 
ment for their allegiance and peaceable behaviour : 
but this no Romaniſt can do, not only while he holds, 
that“ No faith is to be kept with heretics,” but ſo 
long as he acknowledges either prieſtly abſolution, 
or the ſpiritual power of the pope. 

« But the late act aQ,” you ſay, “does not either 
tolerate or encourage Roman Catholics.” 1 appeal 
to matter of fact. Do not the Romaniſts themſelves 
underſtand it as a toleration ? You know they do. 
And does it not already, let alone what it may do by- 
and-by, encourage them to preach openly, to build 
chapels, at Bath and elſewhere, to raiſe ſeminaries, 
and to make numerous converts, day by day, to their 
intolerant, perſecuting principles : I can point out, 
If need be, ſeveral of the perſons : : and they are 1n- 
creaſing daily. 

But“ Nothing dangerous to Engliſh liberty is to be 
* apprehended from them.” I am not certain of that. 
Some time ſince a Romiſh prieſt came to one I knew, 
and after talking with her largely, broke out, You 

are 
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& are no heretic! You have the experience of a real 
„ Chriſtian X « nd would you,” ſhe aſked, « burn 
« me alive? „He ſaid, God forbid! Valeſs i It were 
for the good of the church.” 

Now what ſecurity could ſhe have for FR life, 
if it had depended on that man ? The good of the 
church would have burſt all the ties of truth, juſtice 
1 and mercy ; eſpecially, when ſeconded by the abſo- 
F: lution of a prieſt, or, if need were, a papal pardon, 
n If any one pleaſe to anſwer this, and to ſet his 
vt name, I ſhall probably reply: but the productions of 
anonymous writers 1 do not promiſe to take any no- 


tic2 of. 
I am, Sir, 


Your humble Servant, 


CITY ROAD, JOHN WESLEY. 


JANUARY 12, 1780. 
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as +: 


VaRIOUs pieces, under different ſignatures, hav- 
ing appeared in the public prints, caſting urjuſt reflec- 
tions on the Proteſtant Aſſociation, and tending to 
quiet the minds of the Proteflants at the preſent 
alarming crifis, by inſinuating that there is no danger 
ariſing from the tolerarion of Popery, and that ſuch 
aſſociations are unneceſſary; I think it a piece of juſ- 
tice, which I owe to my countrymen, io give them a 
plain and true account of the views of this aſſembly, 
and lay before them the reaſons which induced them 
to form this Aſſociation, and determined them to con- 
tinue it. 

Whether the gentlemen, who have favoured the 
public with their remarks on this occaſion, are really 
Proteſtants, or Proteſtant Diſſenters, as they ſtyle 
themſelves; or whether they are Papiſts in diſguiſe, 
who aſſume the name of Proteſtants, that they may 
be able to undermine the Proteſtant cauſe with the 
greater ſucceſs, is neither eaſy nor neceſſary to de- 
termine ; but it is eaſy to ſee that they are either 
totally ignorant of the ſubje& on which they write, 
or elle they wilfully diſguiſe it. 

| The 
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The pieces I refer to are written with different de. 
grees of temper. One gentleman in particular ap- 
pcars to be very angry, and loads the Aſſociation, and 
their friends, with the moſt illiberal and unmanly 
abuſe. If this gentleman had clearly ſtated the cauſe 
of his reſentment, he might have been anſwered ; 
bur as he appears to be angry at he knows not what, he 
can only be pitied. Others have written with more 
eandour and moderation, and would have been wor- 
thy regard, had they not been deficient in point of 
argument. If theſe are ſincerely defirous of bein 
informed, they are requeſted to attend to the follow. 
ing particulars, | 

However unconcerned the preſent generation may 
be, and unapprehenſive of danger from the amazing 
growth of Popery ; how calmly ſoever they may be- 
hold the erection of Popiſh chapels bear of Popiſh 
ſchools being opened, and fee Popiſh books publicly 
advertiſed, they are to be informed that our anceſ- 
tors, whoſe wiſdom and firmneſs have tranſmitted to 
us thoſe religious and civil liberties which we now 
enjoy, had very different conceptions of this matter; 
and had they acted with that coldneſs, indifference, 
and ſtupidity, which ſeems to have ſeized the preſent 
age, we had now been ſunk into the moſt abject ſtate 
of miſery and flavery, under an arbitrary prince and 
Popi ſh government. | 

Ir was the opinion of our brave, wiſe, circumſpeR, 
and cautious anceſtors, that an open toleration of the 
Popiſh religion is inconfittent with the ſafety of a free 
people, and a Proteſtant government. It was thought 
by them, that every convert to Popery, was by prin- 
ciple an enemy to the conſtitution of this. country ; 
and as it was ſuppoſed that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion promoted rebellion againſt the ſtate, there was | 
very ſevere law made to prevent the propagation of 
it. Such was the ſtate of things in the reign of the 
great Elizabeth ; and Popery having, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch reſtriction, gained ground in the reign of | 
James the Second, through the encouragement it then 

| | received 
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received from the ſtate, was not equal to what it has 
go obtained, the nation was alarmed ; and the noble 
and reſolute ſtand which the Proteſtants then made 
againſt the advances of Popery, produced the Revo- 
lution. NE | 

Ia the reign of William the Third, the ſtate was 
thought to be in danger from the encroachments of 
Rome; to prevent which, the act of parliament was 
made, which is now, in the moſt material parts, re- 
pealed, ard ſeveral Proteſtants being of opinion, that 
this repeal will, in its conſequences, act as an open 
toleration of the Popiſh religion, they are filled with 
de moſt painful apprehenfions : they think, that li- 
berty, which they value more than their lives, and 


which they would piouſly tranſmit to their children, 


to be in danger: they are full of the moſt alarming 
fears, that chains are forging at the anvil of Rome for 
the riſing generation: they fear, that the Papiſts are 
undermining our happy conſtitution : they ſee the 
purple power of Rome advancing, by haſty ſtrides, 
to overſpread this once happy nation: they ſhudder 
at the thought of darkneſs and ignorance, miſery and 
ſlavery, ſpreadipg their ſable wings over this bighly 
lavoured ifle : their fouls are pained for their rights 
and liberties as men; and their hearts tremble for the 
ark of God. 

Inſpired with ſuch ſentiments, and under the 1oflu- 
ence of ſuch reaſonable and well-grounded fears, they 
tick it a duty which they owe to themſelves, their 
poltericy, their religion, and their God, to unite as 
one man, and take every poſſible loyal, and conſtitu- 
tiona] meaſure, to ſtop the progreſs of that ſoul-de- 
celving and all-enſlaving ſuperſtition which threatens 
to overſpread this land. It is to be hoped, that an at- 
tempr, ſo juſt and reaſonable, will be crowned with 
ſucceſs ; but ſhould it fail, through the ſupineneſs or 
proundleſs prejudices of thoſe who ought to ſtand 
irſt in this cauſe, the members of this Aﬀociation will 
enjoy the ſatisfaQtion of a ſelf-approving mind, con- 
ſcious of having done its duty ; while thoſe who 

| | meanly 
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meanly deſert the Proteſtant cauſe, and tamely ſuffer | 
the encroachments of Rome, may ſee their error when | 
it is too late, and be filled with bitterneſs and remorſe |} 
at a conduct ſo mean and deſpicable, and ſo unworthy |} 


their profeſſion. 


Whatever ſuch perſons may think of themſelves ? 
and their conduQt, and however they inny dreſs them. 
ſelves up in the ſplendid robes of candour and mode- 
ration, they are to be informed that their conduct is 
highly criminal, and may be attended with the moſt 
deplorable conſequences ; as, by their neglecting to 
appear on this great occaſion, they give our rulers rea- 
ſon to conclude, that it is the ſenſe of the nation that 


Popery ſhould be tolerated. 


It is ſincerely to be lamented that Proteſtants in | 


general, are not more apprehenſive of the danger. 


Have they forgot the reign of bloody queen Mary? 


Have they forgot the fires in Smithfield, and can they 
behold the place without emotion where their fas 
thers died? Will it ever be believed in future times, 
that perſons of eminent and diſtinguiſhed rank among 
the Proteſtants, and perſons of high and exalted reli- 
gious characters, refuſed to petition againſt Popery 
and let it overſpread our nation without oppoſition ? 
Will it be believed that Engliſhmen were ſo far de- 
generated from the noble ſpirit of their anceſtors, 
as tamely to bow the neck to the yoke of Rome? 
Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the ſtreets of 


„ Aſkelon ; leſt the daughters of the Philiſtines re- 
joice ; leſt the daughters of the uncircumciſed 


« triumph.” 


It is not to be wondered at that the Papiſts, either 
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openly or in diſguife, take every method to prevent 
the juſt and reaſog able view of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, and therefore repreſent them as faQiouy, ! 
ſeditious, and enemies to toleration. Theſe charges 
and every other which the malice of our enemies, 
or the groundleſs fears and prejudices of our miſtaken | 
friends ſhall hereafter exhibit, will be ſeparately and 
diſtinctly conſidered in the courſe of theſe letters ; | 

and 
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and ſuch an account given of the views of the Proteſ- 
tant Aſſociation, and the line of conduct which they 
have purſued, and intend to purſue, in order to ac- 
compliſh the great end for which they aſſociate, as 
will, I hope, obviate every objeQion, remove every 
ſcruple, and excite the Proteſtants to join hand in 
hand, and unite as one man, 1a that cauſe, in which 
their preſent and future welfare is ſo nearly con- 
cerned, by 7 


J. W. 
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Addreſſed to the ConducTors of 4 5 


G ENTLE MEN, 


1 Know that it is loſs of time, and a loſs to the pub- 


he, —impatient for a 1 11 

e, paper in which they h 

Ms the outlines of their country's — — 

8 whengy they daily expect new illuſtrations, on 
e moſt important ſubjeQs,—to take up the Free- 

ww s Journal with idle controverſy. Were contro- 

= y the ſubject, I ſhould be the laſt to enter the 


In your paper, which has already made its way to 


the continent, on account of the late exertions of the 


Iriſh, and which ſhould contain nothin 
nervous eloquence and liberal vrincibles of _— = 
9 1 and learned correſpondents, Mr. Weſley, in a 
1 logiſtical method, and the jargon of the ſchools 
| us the Catholics all over the world, with 
: eir kings and ſubjeRts, their prelates and doctors, as 
lars, perjurers, patentees of guilt and perjury, autho- 
as: by their prieſts to violate the ſacred rules of 
; er and juſtice ; and unworthy of being toferated 
ven by T urks and Pagans &. Such a charge carries 
* with 


» Mr, Weſley's letter, page 133. 
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with it, its own confutation. But are there not pre- 
judiced people ſtill in the world? The nine ſkins of 
archment, filled with the names of petitioners againſt 


the Engliſh Catholics, owe the variety of their 


ſignatures to pulpit declamations and imflamma- 
rory pamphlets, teeming with Mr. Weſley's falſe aſ- 
ſertions : and to the diſgrace of the peerage, in this 
variety of ſignatures, is not the lord's hand-writing 
ſtretched near the ſcratch of the cobler's awl ? For 
the parchment would be profaned, if the man who 
does not know how 10 write, made the ſign of the . 

I am a member of that communion which Mr, 


Weſley aſperſed in ſo cruel] a manner. I diſclaimed - | 


upon oath, in preſence of Judge Henn, the Creed 
which Mr. Weſley attributes to me. I have been 
the firſt to unravel the intricacies of that very oath of 
allegiance propoſed to the Roman Cathojics : as it is 
worded in a manner, which, at firſt ſight, ſeems ab- 
ſtruſe. And, far from believing it lawful to © vio— 
« late faith with heretics,” I ſolemnly ſwear, without 
equivocation, or the danger of perjury, that in a Ca- 
tholic country, where I was chaplain of war, I thought 
it a crime to engage the king of England's ſoldiers 
or ſailors into the ſervice of a Catholic monarch, 
againſt their Proteſtant ſovereign, I reſiſted the ſolici- 
rations, and ran the riſk of incurring the diſpleaſure 
of a miniſter of ſtate, and loſing my penſion : and my 
conduct was approved by all the divines in a mona- 
ſtery to which I then belonged, who all unanimouſly 
declared, that, in conſcience, I could not have behaved 
_ otherwiſe. | 

Mr. Weſley may conſider me as a fictitious cha- 
rater : but ſhould he follow his precur ſor, (I mean 
his letter, wafted to us over the Britiſh channel) and 
on his miſſion from Dublin to Bandon, make Cork his 
way, - doctor Berkeley, pariſh miniſter near Middle- 
ton,—captains Stanner, French, and others, who 
were prifoners of war, in the ſame place, and at the 
lame time, can fully ſatisfy him as to the reality of 
my exiſtence, in the line already deſcribed ; and that 


ia the beard which I then wore, and which, like 225 
b pe: 0 
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of fir Thomas More, never committed any treaſon, 1 
never concealed either poiſon or dagger to deſtroy 
my Proteſtant neighbour ; though it was long enough 
to ſet all Scotland in a blaze, and to deprive lord 
G“ *G* of his ſenſes. 

Should any of the Scotch miſſionaries attend 
Mr. Weſley into this kingdom, and bring with them 
any of the lumps of the fagots with which Henr 
the Eighth, his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, and 
the learned James the Firſt, roaſted the heretics of 
their times in Smithfield, or ſome of the fagots with 
which the Scotch ſaints, of whoſe proceedings Mr. 
Weſley is become the apologiſt, have burnt the houſes 
of their inoffenſive Catholic neighbours, we will con- 
vert them to their proper uſe. In Ireland the reyo- 
jution of the great Platonic year is almoſt completed. 
Things are reinſtated in their primitive order. And 
ite fagot, which, without any miſſion from Chriſt, 
preached the goſpel by orders of Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant kings, is confined to the kitchen, Thus, what 
formerly roaſted the man at the ſtake, now helps to 
feed him. And nothing but the ſeverity of winter, 
and the coldneſs of the climate in Scotland, could 
jaſtify Mr. Weſley in urging the rabble to light it. 
This is a bad time to introduce it amongſt us, when 
we begin to be formidable to our foes, and united 
amongſt ourſelves. And to the glory of Ireland be it 
ſaid, We never condemned but murderers and per- 
petrators of unnatural crimes to the fagot. 

By a ſtatute of Henry the ſixth, every Engliſhman 
of the Pale® was bound to ſhave his upper lip, or 
clip his whiſkers, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
an Iriſhman. By this mark of diſtinction, it ſeems 
that what Campion calls in his old Engliſh, glib, and 
what we call the beard as well as the complexion and 
ire of both people, were much the ſame. In my 
opinion it had tended more to their mutual intereſt, 
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* See the ſtatutes of that king, and lament the effects of di- 
vihons fomentsd by ſovereigns. | 
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and the glory of that monarch's reign, not to po to 
the nicety of ſplitting à hair, but encourage the 
growth of their fleeces, and inſpire them with ſuch 
mutual love for each other, as to induce them to kiſs 
one another's beards, as brothers ſalute each other at 
Conſtantinople, after a few day's abſence. I am like- 
wiſe of opinion, that Mr. Weſley, who prefaces his 
letter with, The intereſt of the Proteſtant religi- 
on,” would reflect more honour on his miniſtry, in 
promoting the happineſs of the people, by preaching 


love and union, than in widening the breach, and in- 


creaſing their calamities by diviſion. The Engliſh 
and Iriſh were at that time of the ſame religion ; but, 
divided in their affeQions, were miſerable. Though 
divided in ſpeculative opinions, if united in ſenti— 
ment, we would be happy. The Engliſh ſettlers 
breathed the vital air in England, before they inaled 
the ſoft breezes of our temporate climate, The pre- 
ſent generation can ſay © Our fathers and grandfa- 
&« thers have been born, bread, and buried here: 
« we are Iriſhmen, as the deſcendants of the Nor- 


© mans, who have been born in England, are Engliſh- 


men.“ 

Thus, born in an iſland in which the ancients 
might have placed their Heſperian gardens and golden 
apples, the temperature of the climate, and quality 
of the ſoil, inimical to poiſonous inſets, have cleanſed 
our veins from the ſour and acid blood of the Scythi- 
ans and Saxons. We begin to open our eyes, and 
to learn wiſdom from the experience of ages: weare 
render-hearted : we are good-natured: we have 
feelings: we ſhed tears on the urns of the dead; de- 
plore the loſs of hecatombs of victims ſlaughtered on 
the gloomy altars of religious bigotry ; cry in ſeeing 


the ruins of cities over which fanataciſm has diſplay- | 
ed the funeral torch, and ſincerely pity the blind zeal } 
of our Scotch and Engliſh neighbours, whoſe conſtant | 
charaQer is to pity none, for ereQing the banners of 

erſecution, at a time when the Inquiſition is aboliſh- | 


ed in Spain and M !an, and the Proteſtant gentry are 


careſſed 
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careſſed at Rome, and live unmoleſted in the luxuri- 
ant plains of France and Italy. 

The ſtatute of Henry the ſixth is now grown ob- 
ſolete. The razor of calamity has ſhaved our lower 
and upper lips, and given us ſmooth faces. Our land 


is uncultivated, our country a deſart. Our natives 


are forced into the ſervice of foreign kings, ſtorming 
towns, and in the very heat of ſlaughter, tempering 
Iriſh courage with Iriſh mercy *. All our misfor- 
tunes flow from long-reigning intolerance, and the 
ſtorms which, gathering firſt in the Scotch and Engliſh 
atmoſphere, never failed to burſt over our heads. 

We are too wiſe to quarrel about religion. The 
Roman Catholics ſing their pſalms in Latin with a few 
inflections of the voice. Our Proteſtant neighbours 
ſing the ſame pſalms in Engliſh on a larger ſcale of 
muſical notes. We never quarrel! with our honeſt 
and worthy neighbours, the Quakers, for not ſinging 
at all; nor ſhall! we ever quarrel with Mr. Weſley 
for raiſing his woice ts Heaven, and warbling forth 


| his canticles on whatever tune he pleaſes, whether it 


be the tune of Guardian Angels, or Langolee. We 
like ſocial harmony, and in civil muſic hate diſcora- 
ance, Thus, when we go to the ſhambles, we never 
inquire into the butcher's religion, but into the qua- 
lity of his meat: we care not whether the ox was 
fed in the pope's territories, or on the mountains of 
Scotland, provided the joint be good : for though 
there be many /erefies in old books, we diſcover nei- 
ther /lereſy nor ſuperſtition in beef and elaret. We 
divide them cheerfully with one another, and though 
of different religions, we fit over the bowl with as 
much cordiality as if we were at a love-feaſt. 1 

The Proteſtant aſſociations of Scotland and England 
may pity us: but we feel more comfort than if e 


5-3 | wee 


* Count Dillon and the Iriſh Brigade could not be prevailed 
on by D'Eſtaigu to put the Engliſh gation to the ſword. ** We 
will not kill our Countrymen,” ſaid they. Would it not be wiſer 
to let theſe gallant men go to mals, and ſerve their own king? 
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were ſcorching one another with fire and fagot. In- 
ſtead of ſinging * peace to men of good will on earth,” 
does Mr. Weſley intend to ſound the fury AleQo's 
horn, or the war-ſhell of the Mexicans? The Iriſh, 
who have no reſource but in their union, does he 
mean to arm them againſt each other? One maſſa- 


cre, to which the fanaticiſm of the Scetch and Engliſh 


regicides gave riſe, is more than enough: Mr. Weſley 
ſhould not ſow the ſeeds of a ſecond. When he ſelt 


the firſt fruits and illapſes of the ſpirit, —when his 


zeal, too extenſive to be confined within the majeſtic 
temples of the church of England, or the edifying 
meeting-houſes of the other Chriſtians, prompted him 
to travel moſt parts of Europe and America, and to 
eſtabliſh a religion and houſes of worſhip of his own, 
what oppoſition has he not met with from the civil 
magiſtrates! with what ipſults from the rabble! 
broken benches, dead cats, and pools of water bear 
witneſs! Was he then the trumpeter of perſzcution ? 
Was his pulpit changed into Hudibras's © drum ec- 
« clefiaſtic ?” Did he abet baniſhment and proſcrip- 
tion on the ſcore of conſcience ? Now that his taber- 
nacle is eitablithed in peace, after the clouds having 
borne teſtimony to his miſſion *, he complains in his 
ſecond letter, wherein he promiſes to continue the fire 
which he has already kindled in England, that peo- 
ple of exalted ranks in church and ſtate have refuſed 
entering into a mean confederacy againſt the laws of 
nature, and the rights of mankind. In his firſt let- 
ter, he diſclaims perſecution on the ſeore of religion, 


and, in the {ame breath, ſtrikes out a creed of his 


own for the Roman Catholics, and ſays, © that they 
* ſhould not be tolerated even amongſt the Turks.” 
Thus, the ſatyr in the fable breathes hot and cold in 
the ſame blaſt, and a lamb of peace is turned inquiſi- 
tor. But is not that creed mentioned by Mr. Weſ- 

* 


* See an ab:idgment of Weſley's journal, wherein he ſays, 
* m preaching one day at Kinlale, a cloud pitched over 
im. | 


th 
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« ley, the creed of the Roman Catholics?” By right 
it ſhould be theirs, as it is ſo often beſtowed on them, 
and that, according to the civil law, a free gift becomes 
the property of the perſon ro whom it is beſtowed, if 
there be no legal diſqualification on either fide. But 
the misfortane is, that the Catholics and the framers 
of the ſictitious creed ſo often refuted, and ſtill forced 
on them, reſemble the Frenchmen and the blunderer 
in the comedy; one forces into the other's mouth a 
food which he cannot reliſh, and againſt which his 
ſtomach revolts. - 

Mr. Weſley places in the front of his lines, the ge- 
neral council of Conſtance, places the pope in the 
centre, and brings up the rere of his ſquadrons with 
a confabulation between a prieſt and a woman, whilſt 
his letters are ſkirmiſhing on the awings. Let us march 
from the rere to the front, for religious warriors ſel- 
dom obſerve order. | 

A prieſt then ſaid to a woman whom Mr. Weſley 
£NOWS, * I fee you are no heretic : you have the 
« experience of a real Chriſtian,” © And wou'd you 
« burn me?” ſaid ſhe. © God forbid,” replied the 
prieft, “ except for the good of the church.” Now 
this prieſt muſt be deſcended from fome of thoſe who 
attempted ro blow up a river with gun-powder, in 
order to drown a city *. Or he muſt have taken her 
for a wich; whereas, by his own confeſſion, “ ſhe 
„% was no heretic.” A gentleman whom I know de- 
clared to me upon his honour, that he heard Mr. 
Weſley repeat in a ſermon, preached by him in the 
city of Cork, the following words: © A little bird 
« cried out in Hebrew, -O Eternity! Eternity! 
Who can tell the length of Eternity?“ I am then of 
opinion, that a little Hebrew bird gave Mr. Weſley 
the important information about the prieſt and the 


4 woman : 


Among other plots attributed to the Roman Catholics in 


the reign ot Charles the firſt, this extraordinary one was charged 
vpon them. - See Hume. 
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woman one ſtory is as intereſting as the other; and 
both are equally alarming to the Proteſtant intereſt. 
Hitherto it is a drawn battle between us; from the 
rere then, let us advance to the van, and try if the 
general council of Conſtance, which Mr. Weſley 
places at the head of his legions, be impenetrable to 
the ſword of truth. I, 
After reading the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory concernin 

that council, and Dr. Hay's anſwer to Archibald 
Drummond, I have gone thro' the drudgery of exa- 
mining it all over in St. Patrick's library, when Mr. 
Weſley's letters made their appearance. The reſult 


of my reſearches is, a conviction that there is no ſuch 


doctrine as © Violation of faith with heretics,” autho- 
rized by that council. Pope Martin V. whom the 
fathers of that council elected, publiſhed a bull, where- 
in he declares, © That it is not lawſul for a man to 
« perjure himſelf on any account, even for the faith.“ 
Subſequent pontiffs have lopped off the excreſcences 
of relaxed caſuiſtry. 

The pope's horns then are not ſo dangerous as to 
induce Mr. Weſley to ſing the lamentations of Jere- 
miah the prophet, deploring the loſs of Jeruſalem, 
or to ſend us from London an Hebrew elegy to be 
modulated on the key of the Iriſh Ologone. Their 
« ſouls are pained, and their hearts tremble for the 


% ark of God*. Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not 


« jn the ſtreets of Aſkelon ; leſt the daughters of the 
« Philiſtines rejoice, leſt the daughters of the uncir- 
% cumciſed triumph.” 
This ſame elegy reſounded through Great Britain 
a little before the ark of England was deſtroyed, the 
ſceptre wreſted out of the hands of her king, her 
pontiffs deprived of their mitres, and her noblemen 
baniſhed from her ſenate. Thus, as the Delphian 
ſword ſlaughtered the victim in honour of the Gods, 
and diſpatched the criminal on whom the ſentence of 
the law was paſſed, the ſcripture is made ſubſervient 
to profane, as well as ſacred purpoſes, It 1 
| mends 


* Defence of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, p. 173. 
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mends and enforces ſubordination, and, at the ſame 
time, becomes an arſenal from whence faction takes 
iis arms. Like Boileau's heroes, in the Battle of the 
Books, we ranſack old councils z we diſturb the bones 
of old divines, who, wrapped up in their parchment 
blankets, ſleep at their eaſe on the ſhelves of libraries, 
where they would fnore for ever, if the noife of the 
gun-powder upon an anniverſary day, or the reſtleſs 
hands of pamphlet writers, induſtrious in inflaming 
the rabble, did not Foul then from their flumber. 
Peace to their manes! The Charity Sermon preached 
in Dublin by Doctor Campbell, the anniverſary ſermon 
preached in Cork laſt November by Doctor La Mal- 
liere, and the diſcourſe to the Echlinville volunteers, 
by Mr. Dickſon, have done more good in one day, 
either by procuring relief for the diſtreſſed, or by 
promoting benevolence, peace and harmony amongſt 
fellow · ſubjects of all denominarions, than the folios 
wri:ten on pope Joan have done in the ſpace of two 
hundred years. 
I muſt now ſound the retreat, 4 a deſign to re- 
turn to the charge, and to attack Mr. Weſley's firſt 
battery, on which he has mounted the canons of the 
council of Conſtance, If I cannot ſucceed from 
want of abilizies, but not from want'of the armour of 
truth, I am ſure of making a retreat, in. which it is 
impoſſible to cut me off. For in the very ſuppoſition 
that the council of Conſtance, and all the councils of 
the world, had defined © violation of faith with he- 
« retics,” as an article of faith, and that I do not 
believe it, © violation,” then, „of faith with here- 
« tics,” is no article of my belief. For, to form 
one's belief, it is not ſufficient to read a propoſition 
ina book. Interior conviction muſt captivate the 
mind. The Arian reads the Divinity of Chriſt in 
the New Teſtament, and ſtill denies it: would Mr. 
Weſley aſſert that the Divinity of Chriſt is an article 
of the 'Arian faith? If then“ violation of faith with 
* heretics,” be the te era fidei, the badge of rhe Ro- 
3 man 
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man Catholic religion, the Roman Catholies are all 


Proteſtants, and as well entitled ro ſing their pſalms, 


as Mr. Weſley his canticles. I would not be one 
hour a member of any religion that would profeſs 
ſuch a creed as Mr. Weſley has ſent us from London. 

You may, perhaps, be ſurprized, Gentlemen, that 
he introduction to a ſerious ſubject ſhould favour ſo 
ittle of the gloom and ſullenneſs ſo familiar to pole- 
mical writers; or, that the ludicrous and ſerious 


ſhould be ſo cloſely interwoven with each other.— 


But, remark a ſer of men who tax the nobility, 


gentry, and head clergy of England with degeneracy, 


for not degrading the dignity of their ranks and pro- 
feſſions. Remark them expoſing their parchments in 
meeting-houſes and veſtries, begging the ſignatures of 
every peaſant and mendicart, who comes to hear the 
oſpel: “ Wrong no man; he that loves his neigh- 
« bour fulfils the law,” &c. and thoſe pious fouls 
« pained and trembling for the ark of God,” running 
with the fagot to kindle the flames of ſedition, and 
to oppreſs their neighbours. Remark, in ſeventeen 
hundred and eighty, a lord with his hair cropped, 
a bible in his hand, turned elder and high-prieſt at 
the age of twenty-t/hree, and fainting for the ak or 
ISRAEL. | 
In the fore-ground of this extraordinary picture, 
remark a MISSIONARY, Who has reformed the very 
reformation ; ſeparated from all the Proteſtant 
churches, and in rimming the veſſel of religion, 
which he has brought into a eo dock, has ſuffered as 
much for the ſake of conſcience, as Lodowick Mug- 
gleton or James Nailer could regiſter in their marty- 
rology. Remark that ſame gentleman inflaming the 


rabble, dividing his Majeſty's ſubjeQs, propagating 


black ſlander, and throwing the gauntlet to people 
who never provoked him. Is not fanaticiſm, the 


mother of cruelty, and the daughter of folly, the 


firſt character in this religious maſquerade ? Is it not 
the firſt ſpring that gives motion to theſe extraordina- 
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y figures, ſo correſponſive to Hogarth's Enrag 
Muſician ? And in fencing with folly, have not the 
graveſt authors handled the foils of ridicule ? To the 
modern Footes and Molieres, or to the younger ſiu- 
dent in rhetorie, who employs irony in enjarging on 
his theme, ſhould I for ever leave the“ pained ſouls 
« and trembling hearts,” of the Scotch Jonathan. and 
the Engliſh Samuel, with their ſquadrons of Iſraelites 
fighting “ for the ark of the Lord,” if what they 
ſtyle in England the Gordonian Aﬀociations, had nor 
voted their thanks to Mr. Wefley, for what they call 
his excellent letter, Such a performance is worthy 
the approbation of ſuch cenſors; and in their hol 
ſhrines the ſacred relic ſhould be repoſited. In exa- 
mining a performance which contains in a ſmall com- 
paſs, all the horrors invented by bliad and miſguided 
zeal, ſer forth in the moſt bitter language, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the ſtrict line of an apologiſt, who 
clears himſelf and his principles from the fouleſt 
aſperſions. To the public and their imparrial reaſon, 
the appeal ſhall be made. To the ſentiments im- 
planted in the human breaſt, and to the conduct of 
man, not to the rubbiſh of the ſchools, Mr.. Wefley 
ſhould have made application, when he undertook to 
ſolve the intereſting problem, Whether the Roman 
Catholics ſhould be tolerated or perſecuted ? But in- 
ſpired writers partake of the ſpirit of the ſeers, and 
copy as much as poſſible after che prophets : the pro- 
phet Ezekiel breathed on a pile of bones, and lo! a 
formidable army ſtarting from the earth and rap ging 
itſelf in battle-array. Mr. Weſley blows the duit 
off an old book, and lo! ſquadrons of religious warri- 
ors engaged in a cruſade for the extirpation of the in- 
fidels. | 

The loy5lty, the conduct, the virtues common to 
all, the natura] attachment of man to his intereſt and 
country, the peaceable behaviour of the Roman Ca- 


tholics, have no weight in the ſcale of candoyr and 


juſtice. An old council, held four hundred years 
| ago, 
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ago, is ranſacked and miſconſtrued ; a Roman Ca- 
tholic is unworthy of being tolerated amongſt the 
Turks, becauſe Mr, Weſley puts on his ſpeQacles to 1 
read old Latin. | BY, | | 


1 have the honour to remain, 


. 


Gentlemen, 


Your humble and obedient ſervant, 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
MARY S-LANE, DUBLIN, i la 
FEBRUARY 28, 1780. | In! 


LE T T E 


— 


(ADDRESSED AS THE FORMER ) 


CENTLEM EN, 


HANATICISM is a kind of religions folly; We 
laughed at it in a former letter. Whoever has a 
mind to indulge his humour at our expence, is hear- 
tily welcome. You now expect a ſerious anſwer to a 
ſerious charge. [| ſend you ſuch as occurs. | 

The Council of Conſtance has openly avowed 
„violation of faith with heretics —Bur it has never 
been openly diſclaimed. Therefore,” concludes 
Mr. Weſley, „the Roman Catholics ſhould not be to- 
*« lerated amongſt the Turks or Pagans.” 

A council ſo often quoted in anniverſary ſermons, 
parliamentary debates, and flying pamphlets, chal- 
lenges peculiar attention. We ſhall examine it with 
as much preciſion as poſſible, and with the more im- 
partiality, as ſtrict juſtice ſhall be done to all parties. 
Mr, Weſley Knoxos that we are all Adam's children, 
who feel the fatal impreſſions of our origin, and that 
ambition which took its riſe in Heaven itſelf, often 
lurks in a corner of the ſanQuary where the miniſ- 
ters of religion offer up their prayers, as well as in 
the cabinets of kings, where ſhrewd courtiers form 
their intrigues. At a time, then, when ambition, 
that inſatiable defire of elevation, that worm which 

, ſtings 
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ſtings the heart, and never leaves it at reſt, preſented 
the univerſe with the extraordinary fight of three 


prelates reviving the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Roman tri- 
umvirate, and diſturbing the peace of mankind as 
much with their ſpiritual weapons, as Occavius, An- 
thony, and Lepidus had diſturbed it with their armed 
legions. Ar a time when the broachers of new doc- 
trines were kindling up the fire of ſedition, and after 
ſhaking the foundations of what was then the eſtab- 
liſhed religion, were ſh:king the foundations of 
thrones and empires. At that critical time, in four- 
teen hundred and fourteen, was held the council of 
Conſtance, with a deſign, as the fathers of that coun- 
cil expreſs themſelves, to reform rheſe abuſes, 
enforce due diſcipline, and put an end to the calami- 
ties which the reſtleſs pride of three biſhops, aſſuming 
the titles of popes by the names of Gregory the 
twelfth, Benedict the thirteenth, and John the twen- 


ty-third, had brought on Europe, ſplit into three 


grand faQtions by the ambition of the above-mentioned 
competitors. Such tranſaQions in the miniſters of a 
religion that preaches up peace and humility as the 


ſolid foundations on which the ſtruQure of all Chriſ. 


tian virtues is to be raiſed, may ſtartle the unthinkin 
reader, and give him an unfavourable idea of religi- 


on: but we are never to confound the weakneſs of 


the miniſter with the holineſs of his miniſtry, We 
reſpect the ſanQuary in which Stephen officiated, 
though Nicholas profaned it: we revere the place 
from whence Judas fell, —and to which Matthias was 
promoted: the ſcriptures reſpe& the chair of Moſes, 
though they cenſure ſeveral pontiffs who ſat in it; 
and no Catholic canonizes the vices of popes, —though 
he reſpeQs their ſtation and dignity. The pontifical 
throne is ſtill the ſame, whether it be filled by a cruel 
Alexander the ſixth, or a benevolent Ganganelli. 


To the council of Conſtance was cited then John 


Huſs, a Bohemian, famous for propagating errors 
tending to tear the mitre from the heads of biſhops, 
and wreſt the ſceptre from the hands of kings: in a 
| : word, 
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word, h2 was obnoxious to church and ſtate ; and if 


5 


Mr. Weſley and I preached up his doctrine in the name 


| of God, we would be condemned in the name of the 


king. The Proteſtant and Catholic divines would ba- 
niſh us from their univerſities, and the judges of aſſize 


would exterminate us from civil ſociety. Such a doc- 


tor had no indulgence to expect from a council, which, 
after depoſing two rivals for the popedoin, condemned 
a third for con:umacy, and elected another in his 
room. | | | 

But in mentioning John Huſs, whoſe trial and ex- 
ecution at Conſtance have given riſe to the fou] charge 
of violation of faith with heretics, let none imagine 
that I am an apologiſt for the fiery execution of per- 
ſons, on the ſcore of religious opinions. Let the le- 
giſlators who were the firſt to invent the cruel method 
of puniſhing the errors of the mind with the exe ruei- 


ating tortures of the body, and anticipating the rigour 


of eternal juſtice, anſwer for their own laws. Iam 


of opinion, thac the true religion, propagated by the 


effuſion of the blood of its martyrs, would till tri- 


umph without burning the fl ſh of heretics; and 
that the Proteſtant * and Catholic legiſlators who have 


ſubſtituted the blazing pile in the room of Phalaris's 


brazen bull, might have pointed out a more lenient 


punithment for victims who, in their opinion, had no 


proſpect during the intermicable ſpace of a boundleſs 
eternity, but that of pufſing from one fire into another. 
If in enaQting ſuch laws, they had conſulted the true 
ſpirit of religion, I believe the reformation of their 
own hearts would have been a more acceptable ſacri- 
fice to the Divinity, than hecatombs of human victims. 
„No God nor man,” ſays Tertullian, © ſhould be 
« pleaſed with a forced fervice.” © We are not to 
« perſecute thoſe whom God tolerates,” ſays St. Au- 
guſtine. That faith is fictitious which is inſpired by 
the edge of the ſword. | | 

But 


*The imperial laws which condemned heretics to the flames, 
have been put into execution by Calvin, queen Elizabeth, James 


the firll, &c. 
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But ſtill the nature of ſociety is ſuch, that when 
once the common lard- marks are ſet up, it oppoſes 
the hand of the individual that attempts to remove 
them. Where one common mode of worſhip is eſta- 
bliſhed, and fenced by the laws of the ſtate, whoever 
attempts to overthrow ir, muſt expect co meet with op- 
poſition and violence, until cuſtom ſoftens the rigour of 
early prejudices, and reconciles us to men whoſe fea- 
tures and lineaments are like our own, but ſtill ſeem 
ſtrange to us, becauſe their thoughts are different. 

How far oppoſition to religious innovations is juſti- 
fable, is not our buſineſs ro diſcuſs. Bur the experi- 
ence of ages evinces the fact; and in diſſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, Mr. Weſley has made the trial. In 
kingdoms, where, as in the Roman Pantheon, every 


divinity had its altars, ſpeculative deviations from 


the religion eſtabliſhed by law, the ſingularity of love- 


feaſts and nocturnal meetings, ſo unuſual among the 


modern Chriſtians of every denomination, rouſed the 
vigilance of the magiſtrate, and influenced the rage 
of the rabble. Now, that cuſtom has rendered Mr, 
Weſley's meeting-houſes and mode of worſhip fami- 
liar, and that all denominations enjoy a ſhare of that 
religious liberty, whereof he would fain deprive his 
Roinan Catholic neighbour, his matin hymns give no 
uneaſineſs either to the magiſtrate, or his neighbours, 
But had Mr. Weſley raiſed his notes on the high key 
of civil diſcordance—had he attempted by his ſer- 
mons, his writings and exhortations, to deprive the 
biſhops of the eſtabliſhed religion, of their croziers ; 
kings of their thrones ; and magiſtrates of the ſword 
of juſtice ; long ere now would his pious labours have 


been crowned with martyrdom, and his name regiſ- 


tered in the calendar of Fox's ſaints. Such, unfor- 
tunately was the caſe of John Huſs. Not ſatisfied 
with overthrowing the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
levelling the fences of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, he 
ſtrikes at the root of all temporal power, and civil au- 
thority, He bold'y aſſerts that © Princes, magiſtrates, 
« &c. in the ſlate of mortal fin, are deprived 


ito 
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« iþſo facto of all power and juriſdiction.“ I>-this 
doctrine was enveloped the ſeeds of anarchy and ſe- 
dition, which ſubſequent preachers unfolded to the 
deſtruction of peace and tranquillity, almoſt all over 
Europe; and which Sir William Blackſtone deſcribes 
as follows: The dreadful effeQs of ſuch a religious 
„ bigotry, when actuated by erroneous principles, 
« even of the Proteſtant kind, are ſufficiently evident 
from the hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts + in Germany, 
„the Covenanters in Scotland, and the deluge of 
« ſeQtaries in England, who murdered their ſove- 
reign, overturned the church and monarchy, ſhook 
every pillar of law, juſtice, and private property, 
« and moſt devourly eſtabliſhed a kingdom of ſaints 
„jn their ſtead.” 1 


John 


* See the acts of the council of Conſtance in L' Abbe's Col- 
lection of councils. 


T This is no imputation on the Anabaptiſts of our days, who 
are as peaceable and good men as any ethers. Men's opinions 
change with the times, as in different ſtages of lite we Change 
our thoughts, and ſettle at the age of forty the roving imagina- 
tion of ſixteen, Cuſtom, and mutual intercourſe amongſt fe llow- 
lubjects of every denomination, would ſoon quench the remain- 
ing {parks of religious feuds, if diſtinctive laws were aboliſhed, 
But, unfortunately for the ſociety in which we live, the laws, 


whoſe aim ſhould be to unite the inhabitants, are calculated to 


divide them. My neighbour diſtruſts me, becauſe the penal 
laws held me forth asa reprobate before I was born, and during 


my liſe encourage him to ſeize my horſe, or drag me before 


a magiſtrate for ſaying iy prayers ; which induces the almoſt cer- 
tain conſequence of hating him, or conſidering him as an enemy, 
if in the great ſtruggle between nature and grace, religion does 
not triumph. Before Lewis the fourteenth and George the firſt 
repealed the laws againſt witches, every disfigured old woman 
was in danger of her liſe, and conſidered as a ſorcereſs. Since 
the witch-making laws have been repealed, there is not a witch 
in the land, and the dairy maid is not under the neceflity of 
uſing counter charms to hinder the milk from being enchanted 
from her pail. Thus, if the penal laws, which by a kind of 
omnipotence create an original fin, making rogues of Catholics 
beſore they reach their hands to the tempting fruit, were once 
repealed, they would be as honeſt as their neighbours, and the 
ebjects of their love and confidence. 


＋ Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 4. chap, 8. 
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John Huſs, then, after broaching the above-menti- 
oned doQrines, and making Bohemia the theatre of 
inteſtine war, is ſummoned to appear before the coun- 
eil. Heobtiirs a fafe-conduQ from the emperor Si- 
giſmund, commanding governors of provinces, &e. 

not to moleſt him on his journey to, or return from 

Conſtance, but to afford him every aid and aſſiſtance. 
In all the provinces and cities through which he paſſes, 
he gives public notice of his intention to appear be- 
fore the council and ſtand his trial. But inflead of 
ſtanding his trial, and retraQting his errors, he attempts 
to make his eſcape, in order to diſſeminate, and make 
them take deeper root. He is arreſted and confined, 
in order that he ſhould take his trial, after having vi- 
olated his promiſe, and abuſed a ſafe-condu@ granted 
him for the purpoſe -of exculpating himſelf, or re- 
tractipg his errors, if proved againſt him before his 
competent judges. It is here to be remarked, that 
John Huſs was an ecclefiaſtic ; and that in ſpiritual 
caſes the biſhops were his only and competent judges, 
The boundaries of the two powers, | mean the church 
and ſtate, being kept diftin& ; the cenſer left to the 
pontiff, and the ſword to the magiſtrate ; the church 
_ confined to her ſpiritual weapons; privation of life 
and limb and corporal puniſhments being quite of 
the province of the ſtate ; one ſhould not interfere 
with the other. As the body of the criminal is under 
the contro] of the magiſtrate, too jealous of his pri- 
vilege. to permit the church to interfere with his pow- 
er ;—ſo, erroneous doctrines are under the control 
of ſpiricual judges, too jealous of their prerugatives, 
to permit the civil magiſtrate to interfere with their 
rights —Hence, when the partizans of Huſs raiſed 
clarnours about his confinement, and pleaded his fafe- 
conduct, the council publiſhed the famous decree 
which has given riſe to ſo many cavils, for the ſpace 
of four hundred years, though thouſands of laws of 
a more important nature, and of which we now 
think but little, have been publiſhed ſince that time. 
The council declares, © That every ſafe-cond uc 
: granted 
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« granted by the emperor, kings, and other tempo- 
« ral princes, to heretics, or perſons accuſed of he- 
« reſy, ought not to be of any prejudice to the Ca- 
« tholic faith, or to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; 
„nor to hinder that ſuch perſons may and ought to 
« be examined, judged, ard puniſhed, according as 
« juſtice ſhall require, if thoſe hereties refuſe to re- 
« voke their errors: and the perſon who ſhall have 
« promiſed them ſecurity, ſhall not in his caſe, be 
{© obliged to keep his promiſe, by whatever tie he 
may be engaged, becauſe he has done all that is in 
„ his power to do.” I appeal to the impartial pub- 
lic, Whether: that declaration of the council does not 
regard the peculiar caſe of ſafe conducts, granted by 
temporal princes, to perſons who are liable to be 
tried by competent and independent tribunals? And, 
Whether ic be not an inſult to candour and common 
ſenſe, to give it ſuch a latitude as to extend it to eve- 
ry lawful promiſe, contract or engagement between 
man and man? As if the council of Conſtance meant 
to authorize me to buy my neighbour's goods, and 
after a folemn promiſe to pay bim, ſtili to keep his 
ſubſtance, and break my word. The church and 
ſtate are two diſtinct and independent powers, each 
in its peculiar line. A man ĩs to be tried by the church 
for erroneous doctrines: a temporal prince grants 
this man a ſafe- conduct, to guard his perſon from 
any violence which may be offered him on his jour- 
ney ; and to procure him a fair and candid trial, on 
his appearance before his lawſul judges. Has not this 
prince done all that is in his power to do? Doth his 
promiſe to ſuch a man authorize him to interfere 
with a foreign and independent juriſdiction, or to 
uſurp the rights of another? Do not the very words 
of the council, * Becauſe he has done all that is in 
his power to Co,” prove that lawful promiſes are to 
be fulfilled ? 

Such juriſconſults, whether Catholics or Proteſtants, 
ſuch as Prenus, Speklam, and others, as I have acci- 
dentally read, concerning the nature of ſafe-conduQs, 


lay 
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lay down for a general rule, that they are never 
granted to ſuſpend the execution of the laws, Salvus 
coniluctus contra jus non datur. It were nugatory in 
the emperor Sigiſmund, preſumptive heir to a king- 
dom, which Huſs's doctrine had changed into a thea- 
tre of inteſtine wars, to grant a fate-conduQ, the 
meaning and ſenſe whereof would be equivalent to 
the following paſs: Although you have ſet king- 
« doms in a blaze, by ſtriking at the vitals of tempo- 
+ rary authority, and overthrown the eſtabliſhed re- 
« ligion of the land; yet go to Conſtance and come 
back without appearing before your lawful judges, 
* or retracting doctrines which have cauſed ſuch 
© diſturbances in church and ſtate.” Safe-eonducts 
then are not granted to ſcreen delinquents from pu- 


niſhment, when legally convicted; much leſs, to 


countenance diſobedience to the laws, and diſorder, 
by 1mpunity. 

The council was the moſt competent judge of 
Huſs's doQtrine, in which he ſtedfaſtly perſevered, 
Neither king nor emperor could deprive the biſhops of 


privileges inſenaxably annexed to their charaQers, - 


viz. ſpiritual juriſdiction, and the right of judging 
doctrines. Huſs was degraded, and retrenched, ac- 
cording to the uſual formalities, from a communion 
from which he had ſeparated himſelf before. This 
is all the biſhops could have done : this they acknow- 
ledge after the ſentence of Huſs's degradation was 
pronounced. This ſacred ſynod of Conſtance, 
« conſidering that the church of Chriſt has nothing 
« further that it can do, decrees to leave John Huſs 
« to the judgment of the ſtate.“ His execution was, 


in conſequence of the imperial laws, enforced by the 


civil magiſtrate, as the execution of heretics in Eng- 
land and other Proteſtant ſtates, has been in conſe- 
quence of the Imperial laws adopted by ſuch pow- 
ers. The Proteſtant clergy, as well as the clergy of 


Conſtance, decided upon points of doQtrine, and went 


no farther. 
Thus we lee, that this ſuperannuated charge of 
violation 
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violation of faith with heretics, reſembles thoſe night- 
ly ſpectres which vaniſh upon a nearer approach. We 
find nothing in this council, relative to ſuch a charge, 
but a diſpute about a paſs granted to a man who goes 
to take his trial before judges whoſe juriſdiction could 
not be ſuperſeded. Or if we intend to do juſtice to 
men with the ſame eagerneſs that we are diſpoſed to 
injure them, we muſt acknowledge that the farhers of 
that council condemned lies, frauds, perjury, and 
thoſe horrors which Mr. Weſle y 8 fain fix upon 
the Roman Catholics. The foundations then on 
which Mr. Weſley has erected his aerial fabric, being 
once ſapped, the ſuperſtructure muſt fall of courſe ; 
and his long train of falſe and uachriſtian aſſertions 

are ſwept away as a /pider's web, before the wind of 

logical rules, From abſurd premiſes fellows an abſurd 

| concluſion. 

- What greater abſurdity than Mr. Weſley's inſiſting 

Y Þ20". general counci!'s diſclaiming a doctrine it ne- 
ver taught. If Mr. Weſley be ſo credulous as to be- 

Y lieve that the pope has borns, muſt we convene a ge- 
neral council to declare that his forehead is ſmooth ? 
Is 1t nor ſufficient to diſclaim the truth of the odious 
imputatiop, when the falſe creed is fixed on us? We 


* * 


ere rcally of opinion, that whoever believes us capa- 
5 ; ; : 
: ble of harbouring ſuch ſentiments, is capable of put- 
urg the borrid maxims in practice. He muſt have 


ſtudied the human heart, not in the books of nature, 
but in "Hobbers Leviathan ; and ſhould curſe his fate 


þ that Providence has been ſo unkindly partial to him. 
is Rouſſeau declares, that if he had been preſent at 
: the reſurrection of Lazarus, he would not have be- 
if lieved it. The apparition,” ſays he, would 
' HF _ © have made a fool of me, by frightening me out of 
_ my ſenſes, but it would never have made a con- 
5 «© vert of me.” 
c If a general council were held in antes to diſclaim 
the ridiculous and abominable creed imputed to Ro- 
f man Catholics ; the ſceptic, who gives no credit to 


their doctors and univerſities, to the oaths and decla- 
rations 
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rations of millions, would give no credit to a con- 
yention of bithops with the pope at their head. | 
Let the appeal be made, not to ſtubborn ſceptics, 
but to thole who liſten to the voice of reaſon, and 
conſult the heart. This interior monitor, when paſ- 
hon and prejudice are huſhed into ſilence, is ſeldom 
conſulted in vain. Let us not travel to Catholic ſtates 
where perjury is puniſhed with death, and every ar- 
gument tending to prove that the pope can abſolve 
ſubjects from oaths, and grant a diſpenſation to com- 
mit all kinds of crimes, is confured with a halter. 
Let us look nearer home, and compare what we ſee 
on one hand, with what is ſuppoſed on the other. 
VVe ſeen a million. and a half of Roman Catholics 


ſmarting under the moſt oppreſſive laws that the bu- 
man heart could ever deviſe. When they were en- 


ated, our anceſtors had the lands of their fathers 
and the religioa of their education. If perjury had 
been an article of their belief, they could have ſe- 
cured their inheritance, by taking an oath of abjura- 
tion. If papal diſpenſations were, in their opinion, 
lenitives to an ulcerated conſcience, when, or where 
could they have been more ſeaſonably applied, than 
at that time and place, where the properties of milli- 
ons depended on the application ? 

If oaths againſt conviQtion, diſpenſations with per- 
jury, and anticipated abſolutions from future crimes, 
were articles of their belief, they would have pre- 
vented the blazing comets which ſcorch the living, and 
ſpread their influence to the dormitories of the dead, 
from kindling in their native air; and hindered cru- 
elty, which is diſarmed in the tyrant's breaſt at ſight 
of the expiring victim, from purſuing them ro the 
grave, and depriving them of the cold comfort of 
mingling their aſhes with thoſe of their anceſtors*. 


Thoſe 


* The penal laws offered the moſt galling inſult to the Roman 


Catholic gentry, at the time of their being enacted. Their 


burying places were in the ruins of old abbeys, founded by 
their anceſtors. A law was enacted, prohibiting to bury in 
thole drealy haunts of cats and weeſels, and a fine of ten ſhil- 
og! was to be leyied en every perſon who afliſted at the fune- 
141. 
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Thoſe laws which have baniſhed our nobility from 
the ſenate ; deprived our gentry of the liberty of 
wearing a ſword, either as a means of defence againſt 
the midnight aſſaſſin, or as a part of dreſs in the open 
day —the merchant of the power of realizing the 
ſruics of his induſtry, in obtaining landed ſecurity for 
his money, or the liberty of purchaſing ; the lower 
claſs of people of the liberty of becoming common 
ſoldiers, mayor's ſerjeants, or coal-meaſurers, and the 
valiant youth of ſerving his king, and reaping laurels 
in defence of his country ;—theſe laws are fiill in be- 


ing. It is true, to the honour of the Irith ſenate, 


tney have ſtaunched the blood flowing this long time 
paſt from one of the moſt tender veins of the human 
heart, by putting it out of the power of the profligate 
ſon to betray and rob his tender and hoary father. 
Bur, fill the infidious neighbour can ſeize his neigh- 
bour's horſe; the unfaithful huſband can baniſh the 
chaſte and virtuous wife, after the cath pledged in 
preſence of God, at the nuptial ſolemnity ; the de- 
ſigning villain can ſet fire to his houſe, and build a 
rew one at the expence of his Catholic neighbours, 
who were aſleep whilſt he himſelf was lighting the 
fagot“. 3 
Thus like a running evil, in a ſucceſſive gradation, 
they ulcerate every part of the body: and, though 
the lenity of the magiſtrate is a kind of mollifying 
application, that may aſſuage the ſore for a certain 
tune; yet whilſt the noxious humour lurks within 
the receſs of the law, we can never expeQ a radical 
cure, 
« It is needleſs to comment upon the ſpirit of 6028 
« laws. The very recital chills with horror :” So 
remarks 


* Mr. O'Leary was preſent when the caſe was tried in the 
county court-houſe of Cork. He has likewile ſeen the vene- 
table matron, after twenty-four years marriage, baniſhed frum 
the perjured hvſband's houſe, though it was proved in open 
court, that for ſix months before his marriage, he went to mals, 
But the law requires that he ſhould be a year and a day of the 
ame religion, 
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remarks my learned and worthy acquaintance, Doctor 
Campbell. Let it not be argued, that theſe laws 
„mare ſeldom put in execution. Is property to 
« depend upon the courteſy of an avaricious, malig- 
* nant neighbour ?—Damocles was, perhaps, ſafe 
enough under the ſuſpended ſword of Dionyſius; 
„ bur the app-"ehenſion of danger ſcared away thoſe 
„ viſions of happineſs which he had ſeen in the envied 
“ pomp of tyranny “.“ © Laws,” ſays the preſident 
Monteſquieu, “ which do all the miſchief that can be 
« be done, in cold blood ;” and to which Lueretius 
might allude in his famous Epiphonema : Tantum reli- 
gio potuit ſuadere malorum ! Could religion be produc- 
tive of ſuch miſchief ! That pbiloſopher, who in 
reading the epitaph of a voluptuous monarch, cried 
out chat it was better ſuited to an ox than to a king, 
Bode quam rege dignius ; in reading the penal code, 
could form another antitheſis : © The ſeal that gave 
* a ſanction ro ſuch laws, ſhould rather bear the 
** impreſſion of the claws of a lion, than the head of a 

«« queen.” Þ | 
Such are the laws to whoſe unrelenting rigour we 
are every day expoſed. The diſpoſition of man, ſo 
averſe to reſtraint, would ſoon ſuggeſt a method of 
diſſolving the odious chains, which like thoſe uſed 
by the Tuſcan princes, who faſtened living men to 
dead bodies, puniſh for an entire century, the living 
ſor the dead. The diſpoſition of man, ſo averſe to 
reſtraint, would ſoon ſhake off the oppreſſive burden, 
if the importunate voice of conſcience did not filence 
| the 


* Philoſophical Survey of the South of Ireland, p. 251-2, 


+ Queen Anne, the laſt ſovereign of the Stua t line, who 
aſter combining againſt her father, and violating the articles of 
Limerick, under pretence of firengthening the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, gave a ſanction to thoſe Jaws; though her chief aim was 
to ſecure herſelf azainſt the claims of her brother. Thus, re- 
ligion often becomes an engine of policy, in the hands of ſove- 
reigns. Quere to Civilians : Should not oppreſſive laws ceaſe, 
when the motives that gave riſe to them ſubſiſt av more? 
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the cries of nature, and intimate to the Catholics 
thar, © death is preferable to perjury.” The reme- 
dy is in our own hands, and wedailyrefuſe to apply it, 
though a ſmall bandage could ſoon cloſe up the bleed- 
ing veins of oppreſſion, and a flight palliative remove 
the temporal grievances of which we complain. The 
churches are open ; and though Mr. Weſley ſays, 
that“ our oaths are light as air,” yet one oath taken 
againſt the conviQion of our conſciences, would level 
the fences, and“ ſweep” away all the penal laws © as 
« ſo many ſpiders webs,” to uſe his delicate expreſſi- 
on. This is an argument which ſpeaks to the feel- 
ings of man, and which no ſophiſtry can ever refute, 
The prieſts themſelves are intereſted in the profana- 
tion : for, by entering into a colluſion with their 
flocks, and uſing their magic powers to forgive all fins, 
paſt, preſent, and to come, they could permit them to 
graze on the commons of legal indulgence, and by 
turning them into a richer paſture, expect more milk 
and wool, Avarice has ever been the reproach of 
the ſanQuary : it is recorded in Scripture, that the 
prieſts of the old law uſed to take the beſt part of the 
victim to themſelves, before it was offered to the God 
of Iſrael, and that Judas ſold our Saviour for thirty 


pieces of filver. Mr. Weſl:y then mult charitably 


preſume, that no prieſt will forego his perſonal inte- 
reſt in compliment to his ſucceſſor ; and as it is his 
intereſt to impoſe upon his votaries, to ſlacken the 
reins, and ſhelter himſelf under the ſhade of the 
laws; either perjury is no part of his belief, or he 
muſt be too ſcrupulous; which in Mr, Weſley's opini- 
on is hereſy to believe. In ethics, as in mathematics, 
there are ſelf-evident demonſtrations ; no propoſition 
in Euclid is more clear than the following: A per- 
fon who does not think perjury a crime, would not 


« forfeit a guinea from reiuQance to an oath,” The 


Roman Catholics forfeit every privilege rather than 
take an oath againſt their conſcience. 

Are not they Adam's children? Have they not the 
{ame ſenſations of pain and pleaſure as other men? 


Their 
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Their vices and virtues, do they not run in the ſame 
channels with thoſe of their Proteſtant neighbours ? 
Are they not animated with the ſame deſires of glory, 
allured by the blandiſhments of pleaſure, courted by 
the charms of riches, as eager for the enjoyment of 
eaſe and opulence ? If perjury be their creed, if their 
clergy be endued with the magic power of forgivin 

not only preſent but future fins, why do not they glide 
gently down the ſtream of legal liberty, inſtead of 
ſtemming the torrent of oppreſſion ? Why do not they 
qualify themſelves for ſitting in the ſenate, and giving 
laws to the land in concert with their countrymen, in- 
ſtead of being the continua! objects of penal ſanQi- 
ons? It is, that they are diametrically the reverſe of 
what they are repreſented. Their religion forbids 
them to ſport with the awful name of the Divinity. 
They do not chooſe to impoſe upon their neighbours, 
or themſelves, by perjury ; nor run the riſque of 
eternal death for a little honey.—Were it otherwiſe, 
in three weeks time they could all read their recanta- 
rions, and be on a level with the reſt of their fellow- 
ſubjeQs : they could imitate that philoſopher who had 
two religions, —one for himſelf, and another for his 
country, Yet the archives of national juſtice can 
prove, that Catholics, reduced to the neceſſity of diſ- 
covering againſt themſelves, preferred the loſs of their 
eſtates to the guilr of perjury, when a falſe oath could 
have ſecured them in their property. Notwithſtand- 
ing this imputed creed, they prefer the ſmarting aſ- 
flictions of the body to the ſtinging remorſes of the 
ſoul ; and when worldly proſperities ſtand in compe- 


tition with conſcience, they rather chooſe to be its 


martyrs than executioners. | 
Gentlemen, reconcile, if you can, perjurers from 
rinciple, with ſufferers from delicacy of conſcience, 


and I ſhall ſtyle you the children of the great Apollo. 


But are not the Catholics ** a ſer of paſſive machines, 
veering at the breath of the pope, who can 
diſpenſe with them in any thing?” Or what ſe— 
© curity can they give to Proteſtant governors, whillt 

; « they 
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« they acknowledge his ſpiritual power ?” If this be 
any objection to their loyalty, Catholic kings ſhould 
baniſh their Catholic ſubjeQs, and introduce Proteſ- 
tants in their ſtead :—for, as the Roman Catholic 
faith is the ſame all over the world, and that France 
and Spain are more. convenient to the Pope than the 
Britannic iſlands, he would have more machines to 
move, more votaries to obey his mandates, and more 
facility in compaſſing his deſigns. In England and 
Ireland all the Proteſtants would oppoſe him; where- 
as in Catholic kingdoms, if his power has ſuch an un- 
limited fway over the conſcience of man, as Mr, 


Weſley aſſerts, every ſubject, nay, kings themſelves, 


would be bound to obey him. But Catholic ſubjeQs 
know, that if God muſt have his own, Ceſar muſt 
have his due. In his quality of pontiff, they are rea- 
dy to kiſs the pope's feet: but if he aſſume the title 
of conqueror, they are ready to bind his hands. The 
very eccleſiaſtical benefices, which are more in the 
ſpiritual line, are not at his diſpoſal. When England 
had more to dread from him than now, a Catholic 
parliament paſſed the ſtatute of premunire ; the bi- 
ſhops and mitred abbots preferred their own tempo - 
ral intereſt to that of the pope, and reſerve the bene- 
fiees to themſelves, and the clergy under their juriſ- 
dition. Charity begins at home, and I do not be- 
lieve any Catholic ſo diveſted of it, as to prefer fifty 
pounds a year under the pope's government, to an 
hundred under that of a Proteſtant king. Queen 
Mary, ſo devoted to the pope's cauſe, both on ac- 
count of her religion, and the juſtice done to her mo- 
ther by the inflexible reſolution of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff, ſtill would not cede her temporal rights, nor 
thoſe of her ſubjects, in compliment ro his ſpiritual 
power. After the reconciliation of her kingdom to 
the apoſtolical ſee, a ſtatute was paſſed, enaQing, 


that the pope's bulls, briefs, &c. ſhould be merely 
confined te ſpirituals, without interfering with the 


independence of her kingdom, or the rights of her 
lubjeQs. The hiſtory of Europe proclaims aloud, that 


2 | the 
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the Roman Catholics are not paſſive engines in the 
hands of popes, and that they confine his power with⸗ 
In the narrow limits of his ſpiritual province. They 
have often taken his cities, and oppoſed Paul's ado 
to Peter's keys, and filenced the thunders of the wati- 
can with the noiſe of the cannon. - They know that 


8 — 1 * 


Ll. Peter was a fiſnerman when kings ſwayed the ſcep- 

wed tre, and that the ſubſequent grandeur of his ſucceſ- 
Ii ſors could never authorize him to alter the primitive 
1 inſtitution that commands ſubjeQs to * the ir lun, 4 
14 and to give Ceſar his due. 0 
i With regard to his ſpiritual power, you will be far ] 
| priſed, Gentlemen, when I tell you, that, from Lo- 1 
"= dowic Muggleton down to John Weſley, thoſe who 0 
5 have inſtituted new ſeQs amongſt the Chriſtians, have 1 
5 aſſumed more power than the pope dare to aſſume ] 
in over the Catholics. 1 
| They may add or diminiſh : bur, with regard to 2 
1} the pope, the landmarks are erected, and we would 1 
5 never permit him to remove them. If he attempted t 
'F to preach up five ſacraments inſtead of ſeven, we t 
3 would immediately depoſe him. Mr. Weſley mar 
1 alter bis faith as often as he pleaſes, and prevail on * 
ki others to do the ſame ; but the pope can never alter b 
$18 ours: we acknowledge him, indeed, as head of the ] 
4 church, —ſor every ſociety muſt have a link of union, 0 
. to guard againſt confuſion and anarchy; and, without I 
1 annexing any infallibility to his perſon, we acknow- | b 
; \ 4 ledge his title to precedence and pre-eminence. But, 0 

1 in acknowledging him as the fir? pilot to ſteer the weſ- | 
1 fel, we acknowledge a compaſs, by which he is to di- 5 
| 1 rect his courſe. He is to preſerve the veſſel, but ne- 2 
$1304 ver to expoſe it to ſhipwreck. Any deviation from 0 
|; the laws of God, the rights of nature, or the faith of T 
our fathers, waht be the fatal rock on which the jo 
pope himſelf would ſplit. In a word, the pope is aj 
our firſt paſtor ; he may feed, but cannot poiſon us: p. 
we acknowledge no power in bim, either to alter our Pe 
faith, or to corrupt our morals. I 01 
If the pope's power were then rightly underſtood, F Al 


his 
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his ſpiritual ſupremacy would give no more umbrage 
to the king of Great Britain, than the juriſdiction of a 
dioceſan biſhop. But deep-rooted prejudices can 
ſcarcely be removed ; and little can be expeQed from 
the generality, when the learned themſelves are hur- 
ried by the tide of popular error. 
From want of rightly underſtanding the caſe, and 
attention to the diſcriminativg line drawn by the Ca- 
tholics between the pope's ſpiritual and temporal pow- 
er, fir William Blackſtone. himſelf gave into the ſnare 
of vulgar deluſion. This learned expoſitor of Eng- 
land's common law, declares the Roman Catholics as 
well entitled to every legal indulgence as the other 
diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed religion, maugre their 
real preſence, purgatory, confeſſions, &c. But ſtill the 
pope's ghoſt haunts him to ſuch a degree, that he 
would fain have the Carholics abjure his ſpiritual ſu- 
premacy. But fir William, —who has expoſed him- 
ſelf to the cenſure of Mr. Sheridan, in eſtabliſhing 
the formidable right of conqueſt over Ireland, and to 
the animad verſiops of the divines, by declaring that 
an act of parliament can alter che religion of the 
« land,” (as if, by act of parliament, we ſhould all 
become Turks, be circumciſed, and expect an earth- 
ly Paradiſe) —has expoſed himſelf to the reproaches 
of every ſmatterer in divinity, who could aſk him, 
If, in ackaowledging the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of London, he encroached upon the privileges 
of the Lord Mayor, 
But in talking of the power of parliament “ to al- 
« ter the religion of the land,” fir William has ar- 
gued from facts; and in talking of the ſpiritual power 
of the pope, he muſt have argued from hear-fay. 
The lawyer may be excuſed when he talks of ſpiritual 
powers : but what apology can be pleaded by the 
apoſtle and divine, who, like Triſtram Shandy's 
prieſt, baptizes the child before he is born, and grants 
popes and prieſts the power of forgiving all ſins, not 
only paft and preſent, but fins to come; this Mr. Weſley 
aſſerts; it is aſurpriſing magic that forgives now, the 
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fin that is to be committed a hundred years hence: let 
no one deprive Mr. Weſley of the glory of the inven- 
tien. Paſt fins, in our belief, can be forgiven by popes 
and prieſts, not as primary agents, but as ſubordinate 


Inſtruments in the hands of the Divinity; not accord- 


ing to the abſolute will of the prieſt, but according 
to the diſpoſitions of the penitent, and the clauſes of 
the covenant of mercy, which the prieſt can neither 
alter, nor diſannul. 

The dark receſſes of the anal conſeiences ons 
be ſearched. The monſter muſt be ſtifled in the 
heart that gave it birth. A ſincere ſorrow for paſt 
guilt, a firm reſolution to avoid future lapſes, and 
every poſſible atonement to the injured Deity, and 
the injured neighbour, are the previous and indiſpen- 
{able requifites. Take away any of the three condi- 
tions, and the pope's and prieſt's abſolution are but 
empty ſounds ; the keys of the church rattle in vain : 
they are no more than the muttering of ſorcerers, or 
words of incantation pronounced over a dead body, 
without ever imparting to it the genial heat of ani- 
mation and vitality. Popes nor prieſts can do no 
more than God himſelf,—and the ſcriptures declare, 


that God will never forgive the ſinner without ſorrow 


and repentance. And the ſeboolmen diſpute, whether, 
by an abſolute power, he could raiſe to the beatific 
viſion, a ſoul polluted with the defilements of guilt. If 
then the prieſt's abſolution be any plea againſt Roman 


Catholics, it may as well be ſaid, that the promiſe 


of the Moſt High, to pardon the repentant ſtaner, 
although his ſios were as red as ſcarlet,” encourages 
men to commit fin ; or that a man may take an oath 
contrary to his conſcience, under the idea, that a ſub- 


ſequent repentance will gain forgiveneſs and pardon. 


But is it not intolerable preſumption in man to 
, arrogate ſuch power?” Be it ſo: I aman apologiſt 
when I write in a public paper : controverſy | leave 
to the ſchools. If I make my confeſſion to a prieſt, 


what is it to my neighbour ?- Society will gain by the 
pretended ſuperſtition : for the moſt immoral Catho- 


lics 
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lies are thoſe who ſeldom or ever frequent the ſa- 
craments. I look on the pretended conferences of 
Numa Pompilius with the nymph Egeria, as a meer 
fiction, deviſed by that political prince, Vet I admire 
the wiſdom of the legiſlator, who introduced a plan 
of ſoftening the ſavage manners of his uncivilized 
ſubjects, and ſmoothing the aſperity of ſtubborn na- 
ture by religious awe. Thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the nature of confeſſion, may conſider it as 
prieſteraft, yet neither maſter, nor landlord will ever 
loſe by the impoſture ; when their ſervants and te- 
nants kneel to a prieſt, whoſe duty is to revive in their 
minds the notions of probity and virtue. Thus, the 
wiſeſt of the Proteſtant churches have never diſcoun- 
tenanced confeſſion : the form of abſolution, and the 
previous diſpoſitions required on the part of the pe- 
nitent are ſet down at large in the licurgy ; and as 
to the power of forgiving ſins granted to the miniſ- 
ters of religion, expreſs mention is made of it in the 
ſcriptures. Mr, Weſley muſt acknowledge this pow- 
er, whether it conſiſts in the prieſtly abſolution, or 


ia the preaching of the goſpel, or“ in pious canti- 


„cles, ſung with a fkilful tongue and harmonious 
voice, lifting the riſing ſou] and plunging it into a 
© myſtical lumber, as ſoothing and ſoft as the balm 


„ of Gilead.”* | 


Such Chriſtians as acknowledge original ſin, and the 
virtue of baptiſm to cancel the unavoidable debt, muſt 
acknowledge that the miniſter of religion effaces the 
ſtain by applying the elements. If the Catholics be- 
lieve that by the inſtitution of Chriſt, the miniſter of 
religion can forgive fins, they are convinced at the 
ſame time, that he is no more than a ſubordinate 
agent, who derives his power from a ſuperior being, 
in abſolving the adult, as he derives his power from 

| 14 8 the 

* See an abridgment of Weſley's journal, where he compares 
the impreſſions he made on his hearers to the balm of Gilead. 
As far as I can recollect, he relates in his large journal a ſur - 
priſing hiſtory of ene of his acquaintances who fell into a pious 


lumber, which deſerves te be recorded in the hiftory of the 
Seven ſleepers, 
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the ſame ſource, when he purifies the ſou] of the jia- 
fant. I know full well that God could change the 
heart of many, and forgive fins in young and old, 
without the interpoſition of a kuman being. The 
prophet, who was conſulted by two Jewiſh kings, 
and before he could give an anſwer called for a harp, 
could have received the'prophetic inſpiration, without 
touching the ſtrings of the tuneful lyre. Chriſt could 
have reſtored the blind man to his fight without ap- 
plying the mud to his eyes, and converted the world 
without expoſing his apoſtles to martyrdom. But am 
I to bring him to an account for uſing intermediate 
agents; or what | think to be an inſtitution of the 
Divinity ; is it not my duty to abide by it? Happy 
thoſe who can ſave themſelves without the aſſiſtance 
of any other! Thrice happy Mr. Weſley ! who is al- 
ready regiſtered in the book of life, and empowered 
to grant in- amiſſable ſecurity to others for the antiei- 
pated enjoyment of eternal bliſs. He can ſum up the 
number of the holy ſouls who have climbed up the 
ſteps of the myſtical ladder, and on the higheſt ſtep 
of all, as on the ramparts of an impregnable fortreſs, 
reckon ſo many ſouls confirmed in a ſtate of in-amiſſa- 
ble ſanctity *, whilſt I am ſo miſerable as not to 
know whether I am worthy of [ove or hatred, and have 
millions of times more reaion than St. Paul to ſolicit 
the prayers of my feliow-chriſtians, leſt that in pray- 

ing for others I myſelf may become a reprobate. 
In our communion, Gentlemen, we never hold 
forth our confeſſions and abſolutions as licenſes for 
guilt, 


See Weſley's journal, where he declares, that on bis viſt- 
tation, he met ſo many ſan&ified, ſo many juſtified, and ſo many 
confirmed in love, Qui poteſt capiat. I cannot comprehend this 
myſtical divinity, By confirmation in love, he muſt mean, that 
whoever believes himſelf once arrived to that happy ſlate, can 
ſin no more. I am glad to ſee a fellow-creature confirmed in the 
love of God.—Butl am ſorry to find ſome fo ill. confirmed in 
the love of their neighbour, as to tell half Europe to their 
faces, that they are perjurers, and to apologize for a rabble, 


who ft fire to their neighbour's houſes, This is what we call 


an ardent, er burning lewe. 
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guilt, but as curbs to the paſſions. Our prieſts make 
their confeſſions, as well as the laity ; for ne prielt 
can abſolve himſelf, nor flatter himſelf with impuni- 
ty in committing preſent or future crimes. Our direc- 
tors point out the path to the wayfaring pilgrim, be- 
tween the two extremes of deſpair and preſumption : to 
guard againſt the firſt, the gates of penance are thrown 
open, as ſo many avenues that lead to mercy : to 
guard againſt the fecond, the dread of God's judg- 
ments, the uncertainty of the laſt hour, the 2 
of God's graces, which, if neglected, ſwell the loog 
Iſt of crimes and puniſhments, are held forth in all 
their terrors. 

We repreſent to the guilty conſcience, fnking un- 
der a weight of anxieties and crimes, the penitent 
thief crying out for mercy, and obtaining pardon, 
We repreſent to the obſtinate and preſumptuous fin- 
ner, the impenitent thief, threatening reprobation. 
We know, that whilſt the ſerpent i is raiſed up in the 
wilderneſs, no wound is incurable : we know, on the 
other hand, thar, when criminal cities had filled up 
the meaſure of their iniquity, in vain did Abraham 
life up his hands to Heaven, to ſolicit their pardon, 


If we place between the Judge and the finner a great 


Mediator; though the Mediator and Judge be 


the ſame, yet we place between the Mediator and 


finner an awful Judge. We earneſtly recommend the 
frequent uſe of confeſſion, becauſe man is ſo frail that 
he ſtands in frequent need of it. But till we recom- 
mend it, not as Jooſe reins to humour the ſinner's 
paſſions, but as a ſtiff bridle to check their ſallies. We 
never encourage our penitents to new diſorders, but 


inſpire them with deteſtation for former guilt, and 
feng of ſwelling the ſcore ; for we know the danger 


of affronting mercy by new crimes, but cannot know 
the fatal point where paternal goodnefs is limited. 
Thus we lead our penitents in the intermediate path 
between deſpair and preſumption, by the delicate 


clue of hope and fear, until they reach the critical 


term, where the ſoul after burſting the chains of its 
15 | earthly 
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earthly priſon, takes its flight into the vaſt, region of 
ſpirits; and even when arraigned before the judgment- 
ſeat, we tremble for its deſtiny.— Such, Gentle- 
men, is the nature of confeſſion, whether you conſider 
it in a uſeful or abuſive light. EE 
Had Mr. Weſley, who after publiſhing twenty-ſix 
volumes, knows every. thing, even the language of 
birds, known its nature, he would not have adduced 
it as an argument in juſtification of intolerance, but ra- 
ther left the imputed poxver of forgiving all kinds of 
fins, paſt, preſent, and to come, as a flower of rhetoric 
to grace the garden of the Cynics. Away then with 
his priaſtly abſolutions and diſpenſing powers. He aſ- 
ſumes more power than any prieſt could pretend to. 
— Away with violation of faith with heretics : we ac- 
knowledge no hereſy in the duties of ſocial life, or the 
obligations of Chriſtian virtues. N 
Such, Gentlemen, are the principles of the Roman 
Catholics : they are quite the reverſe of Mr. Weſ- 
ley's charges. Let the impartial public decide, whe- 
ther a ſet of perjurers, authorized to commit all kinds 
of crimes with impunity, (ſuch as the Roman Catho- 
lies are painted) would ſuffer one week on the ſcore 
of conſcience ? In our faith we follow the maxim of 
St. James, © Whoever tranſgreſſes the law in one 
point, is guilty of all.“ The ſame rule holds good 
in morals. In allowing that a man 1s bad in commit- 
ting one crime, we do not allow that he is guiltleſs 
in committing another. The ſacrifice muſt be intire ; 
and grace never ſanctifies a divided victory. The fa- 
bric of our religion is ſo cloſely cemented—the links 
of the chain which unites all the articles of our faith, 
are ſo faſtened within each other, that if you take off 
one of the links, or loeſen a ſtone in the edifice, the 
whole ſyſtem is entirely deſtroyed. If then all the 
horrors fixed upon us by the dark peneil of miſrepre- 
ſentation, be articles of our belief, when we diſclaim 
them upon oath, we are real /eretics, and as well 
entitled to every legal indulgence, as thoſe who ga to 
church, and ſwear againſt Tranſub/aniiation. 1 
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We admire the integrity of Regulus, who ſuffered 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, rather than violate an 
oath given to his enemies. In the adminiſtration of 
diſtributive juſtice, the magiſtrate muſt give credit to 
the Heathen, who ſwears by his falſe gods, to the 
Jew, who ſwears by the Old Teſtament, and to the 
Turk, who ſwears by the Koran. In caſes of life and 

property, he gives credit to the oath of a Roman Ca- 
tholic, whether he appears as a witneſs or juror. In 
iving no credit to the oaths of Roman Catholics, 
when they diſclaim perjury, diſpenſations for Frauds, 
rebellion, treachery,” &c. he betrays his judgment, and 
inſults humanity, But, if judgment has been ever 
betrayed, or humanity inſulted, they are now be- 
trayed and inſulted by thoſe perſons who compoſe 
what they call the Proteſtant Aſſociations, of whom 
Mr. Weſley is become the apologiſt: In taking up 
the pen to conclude this letter I received their Appeal 
to the people of Great Britain, printed in London by 
J. W. Paſham. 

Mr. Weſley, who has abridged his ozvn journal to " 
give it a greater circulation, has abridged this ſix- a | 

| 
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penny pamphlet, in his firſt letter. In the beginning 
of the American war, he publiſhed his “ Calm Ad- 
„ dreſs,” in order to unite the colonies to the mother 
country. The © balm of Gilead” proving ineffeftu- 
al beyond the Atlantic, he now has recourſe to cauſ- 
tics at home. Three years ago he intended to unite 
us: now he intends to divide us. Thus we find Pe- 
nelope's web in his religious looms : what be wove. three 
years ago, he now unravels. 

In this“ Appeal, on which he paſſes ſuch encomi- 
ums, and the deſign whereof he declares to be © be- 
*« neyolent,” you can perceive the dormant ſeeds of | 
antiquated fanaticiſm ſprouting anew, and vegetating | 
into religious frenzy, which has deluged the earth } 
with an ocean of calamities, and which would give 
Heathen princes room to glory, that the goſpel has 
never been preached in their dominions. An apothe- 
ery 5 ſhop has never been ſtocked with more "Ops 

e 200an 


1 4 
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than this © Appeal“ is ſtocked with maſſacres. They 


have inſerted in it, the bull, In Cena Domini,” 


which has never been received in any Catholic king- 


dom; and from an old book which was foiſted on the 


public in the beginning of the Reformation, as con- 
raining the fees of the Roman chancery, they conclude, 
that“ a Roman Catholic can ſleep with a woman in a 
church, and commit there other enormities, by 
« paying nine ſhillings ;? and that © he may murder 
« 2a man, and commit inceſt *, on paying ſeven ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence,” though ſhillings and ſixpences 
are Engliſh coins, not current in Italy; and in Ca- 
tholic countries, the murderer expires on the wheel, 
and whoever commits inceſt, or profanes the churches 
by carnal ſins, is burnt at the ſtake. What is more 
furprifing, Gentlemen, theſe new apoſtles of the Gor- 
donian aſſociation, who, to uſe the words of our old 
friend, Hudibraſs, 
Their holy faith do found upon 
« The ſacred text of pike and gun,” 

imagine that they are the delegates of Heaven ſor the 
ſalvation of ſouls: their hands do not brandiſh the 
glittering ſpear on the American plains, where D'Eſ- 
taign and Prevoft diſpute the laurel ; but, like Sa- 
muel, deploring the Joſs of Saul, their eyes are 
bathed in tears, and their © bowls yearn for millions 


* of ſpirits that have no exiſtence but in the preſci- 

. % ence of God,” who can pity an error, and forgive 
It, and who is more concerned in their ſalvation than 
bord G G or Mr. Weſley, | 


I am afraid, G ntlemen, that you mind your own 
fouls and bodies more than you mind thoſe of others. 
To rouſe you from your ſpiritual lethargy, and in- 
flame you with ſome ſparks of love for your neigh- 
bour, I ſend you a piece of a ſermon taken from the 
« Appeal of the aſſociations.“ . 

After deploring the“ Joſs of millions of common 


% people, who are prohibited from reading the ſcrip- 


tures,” 


® See ihe *' Appeal om the Preteſ.ant Aſſecistione, page 
15 | | 
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« tures,” (though it were charity to teach them firſt 
how to ſpell), „and who have ſouls as infinite, in va- 
Jue and duration, as the proudeſt prelates, or higheſt 
„ monarchs upon earth,” they go on: “ to tolerate 
« Popery, is to be inſtrumental to the perdition of im- 
* mortal ſouls now exiſting, and of millions of ſpi- 
« Tits, that at preſent have no exiſtence but in the 
'« preſcience of God; and is the direct way to pro- 
« yoke the vengeance of an holy and jealous God, 
to bring down deftruQion on our fleets and armies.” & 
I really imagined that the Proteſtant aſſociations were 
not ſo cruel as to refuſe me mercy, and exclude me 
from the kingdom of Heaven, if I lead an honeſt, ſo- 
ber, and virtuous life. I] am convinced, that ſeveral 
of Admiral Rodney's ſailors are Roman Catholics, and 
that the bullets which feld ſo well, in mauling poor 
Langara, were fired by hands that crofſed a Popi/h 
forehead. Ohver Cromwell, ſeeking the Lord, and 
preaching upon the Sabbath-day, in a leather breecbes 
and buff waiſtcoat, with bis truſty ſabre by his ſide &, 
did not ſeruple to enter into a confederacy with Car- 
dinal Mazarini, againſt the Spaniards: it was equal 
to England, which of the two was foremoſt in the 
breach, the French dragoon with his whiſkers, after 
{aying Hail Mary, or the Round head with his leather 
cap, aſter groaning in the ſpirit. Spain loſt Dunkirk, 
and England triumphed. | 

King William, who, to his honour, could never be 
prevailed on to violate the articles of Limerick, had 


fix thouſand Roman Catholics in his army, when he 


fought the battle of the Boyre : and the Catholics and 
Proteſtants of Switzerland maintain their independ- 
ence againſt all the powers on the Continent, in eonſe- 
quence of their union, But the Proteſtant aſſoeiati- 
ons, like Ezekiel, have ſwallowed a book in which are 
written verſes, and /amentations, and woe ! Already 
their luminous ſouls, enlightened by the prophetic ſpi- 


rit, 


* See the Appeal from the Proteſtant Aſſeciatiens, page 
18, and cry out, Ohone I obne ebene ! 


+ See Cregorio Leti in his Life of Cromwell. 
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rit, {ee future times unlocking their diſtant gates, and 


pouring forth millions of monſters ; and from a dehire 


to procure the ſalvation of Adam's children, it is to be 


dreaded, that, at long run, they will imitate the hol, 
fanatics of Denmark, who, in order to procure Hea. 
ven for young infants, after being baptized, uſed to 
flaughter them in their (cradles. 


AN 


„ 


AN HUMBLE 

REMONSTRANCE 
TO: T1. 

SCOTCH AND ENGLISH INQUISITORS : 
BY WAY OP 


AN APOSTROPHE. 


| > 
GENTLEMEN, 


As a colour to your diſorderly and unwarrantable 
procedings, you impoſe on the ignorant by your cant 
words of violation of faith with heretics, Like Boi- 
leau's heroes, you are ranſacking old books, canvaſ- 
ſing legends of exaggerated maſſaeres*, and like 
ſcholars, who, after repeating their leſſon, fling abour 
the bones and fkulls piled up in charnel houſes, you 
haunt the living with the images of the dead. Mo- 


dern 


* [n their Appeal they relate that a hundred thouſand Pro- 
teſtants were maſſacred in 1641: at that time there were dhirty 
Catholics to every Proteſtant, and a hundred Proteftants 


eſcaped for a ſingle Proteſtant that periſhed, Let now a balance be 


firuck, and the numbers of inhabitants calculated, and Ireland 
muſt have been but one large city, as crowded as the ſtreets of 
Rome in the times of Marius and Sylla. This maſſacre, which 
ſhould be effaced from the records of the nation, as well as from 
the memory of man, was begun by a fanatical ſeldiery, who 
intended to extirpate Papiſts a:d malignants. Whoever has 2 
mind to be informed about this maſſacre, may read DoQor War- 
ner, Mr. Brook's Trial of the Roman Catholics, and Doctor 
Curry's Hiſtorical Memoirs, and his Review of the Civil Wars 
of Ireland, But whoever has a mind to be led aſtray, let him 


read 


% 
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dera philoſophy proves the exiſtence of colours in the 


eye, but not in exterior objects; what is true in the 


phyſical world, is more ſo in your ſyſtem of ethics !— 


the purple hue and black die, in which you would 
feign miſrepreſent us to our king and the public, are 
the reſult of your organs ; and the abortives you lay 
at our doors, derive their exiſtence from yourſelves, 
You would fain deprive us of the rights of mankind, 
ſor crimes we never committed ; for thoughts which 


we diſclaim, and whereof the ſcrutineer and ſearcher 
of hearts is the only competent judge. Thus you 


imitate the tyrant, who put an jnoffenſive citizen to 
death, becauſe in his uneaſy flumbers, diſturbed by 
the gailt of injuries offered to others, he dreamt that 
he was cutting his throat. Our actions are the beſt 
exponents of our ſentiments. Our conduct is peace- 
able. Bur, as for you, your actions and conduct be- 
tray you, as the roaringp and impreſſion of his claws, 
betray the lion. And woe to the game that is unpro- 
tected by the keeper ! In an enlightened age, when 
the cheerful eyes of philoſophy and religion cannot 
bear the ſight of frantic fanaticiſm, baniſhed from all 
quarters of Europe, it found ſhelter among you, with 
its diſtorted features, and numerous train of calami- 
ties and evils. Generous hoſts ! and worthy of ſuch 
2 gueſt, you ſheltered, you warmed, you gave new 
life, to a refugee entitled to your patronage, And as 
a prodigal child, thriving ill in foreign countries, you 
received him with the arms of a tender parent, you 
clad him in his firſt robes, you killed a fat calf, which 


the burning rafters of your neighbours houſes have 


roaſted, and at his reception the ſymphony of pious 
raptures was heard in your ſtreets. [2 
Whilſt 
read Sir John Temple's (ſecretary to Ireton) ſtupid legend. 
The appeal of the Proteſtant Afﬀociations,—and Hume's Thea- 
trical Deſcription, who nevertheleſs reduces greatly the number, 
which could never amount to five or fix thouſand. He relates, 
that in hatred to the Engliſh, the Iriſh uſed to wund their crms, 
and in this torturing fituation turn them into the woods to prolong 
their ſufferings. In my opinion, under ſuch a government as 
was then, they wanted more to eat them. And I am ſorry that 
the gravity of the Hiſtorian has permitted Mr. Hume to ragk 
e.ws amongſt the mertyrs of religion. 
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Whillt in Ireland, the miniſters of religion, in con- 
formity to the goſpel rule, were preaching love and 
benevolence ; whilſt in Ireland fixty thouſand armed 
Proteſtants withour any control, but the great prin- 
ciples of honour and valour, enemy to degenerate cru- 
elty, were protecting the peaceable citizen and de- 
fenceleſs cottager, without any diſtinction of ſes or 
arties; whilſt the Iriſh Volunteers were ſetting to 
the world the rare example of armed legions, without 
the ſevere ſubordination of military diſcipline, behav- 
ing with that noble decorum which precludes com- 
plaints, and attracts admiration, your | uy reſound- 
ed with the harſh language of t e Sa age leader ha- 
ranguing his warriors, and throwing down the hat h- 
et as a ſignal of deſtruQion to the neighbouring tribes. 
Some of your women, diveſted of tenderneſs and pity, 
ſo peculiar to the fair and delicate ſex, reviving in 
their perſons the ſavage ſternneſs of the Spartan 
matrons urging on their ſons to battle, rejoiced in the 
open day on ſeeing their neighbours houſes in a blaze; 
and bleſſed God that they lived to ſee the day, when 
Popi/h abominations were purified with fire. One 
ſhould imagine, that ſuch of you as petitioned the 
king and parliament againſt granting a free trade to 
Ireland, ſhould reſt ſatisfied, without petitioning 
againſt your inoffenſive neighbours. If you glory in 
the purity of your religion, and in treading in the 
ſteps of its author, treat us as Chriſt himſelf would 
treat us, if he were on on earth. He deprived no 
man of his property, nor of the indulgence and 
protection of the laws. If you glory in the purity 
of the Chriſtian religion, call to mind that it ſug- 
geſts humility, and deference to people of ſupe- 
rior power and judgment, Your king, your peers, 
and your commons, are deemed the firſt in dignity 
and wiſdom : but I forget that you are well verſed 
in the Bible, which ſays, © He that is firſt a mongſt 
4 you let him be the laſt,” The ſcripture muſt be 
fulfilled. Take then the lead, and force them to 
trample on their own laws, and to baniſh their ſub- 
jects. Mention 
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Mention no longer “ violation of faith with he- 


s retics.” You wiolate all the laws of civil ſociety, 


In diſſolving the ties of friendſhip, and pointing out 
your fellow ſubjedts as the victims of legal ſeverity, 
you ſplit and rend the nation. You weaken its pow- 
er, and treſpaſs upon the reſpeQ due to your rulers, 
whom, inſtead of being the fathers of their people, 
you would fain force to become the heads of a faction. 

You wrolate the ſacred rights of nature. Her boun- 
tiful Author declares, that © he makes his ſun ſhine on 


the good and bad.” The light of the ſur, the brilli- 


ancy of the ſtars, the ſweetneſs of the fruit, the bal- 
ſaimic effluvia of flowers, are diſpenſed; with a liberal 
hand to the Heathen and Idolater. Muſt you deprive 
your neighbours of gifts common to all Adam's chil- 
dren, becauſe they ftick to a religion which all your 
forefathers profeſſed, and which, if wrong, can hurt 
no man but themſelves ? 

In vain do you attempt to impoſe upon the pub- 
lic, with extracts of ſpurious canons, obſolete decrees, 
patches of councils, and legends of maſlacres, in order 
to fix a creed on us. The world knows that Roman 
Catholics ſway the ſceptre of authority in kingdoms 
and republics. . The very nature then of civil ſociety 
is a manifeſt contradiction to the creed you impute to 
us : 'for, if we are no more than machines veering at 
the breath of popes and priefts, whom neither con- 
ſcience, religion, the ſacred ties of an oath, nor the 
fear of God's judgment, can reſtrain, patentees of 
guilr, and ſure of impunity, we could not ſorm a ſo- 
Ciety for the ſpace of one year : for, in ſucha ſociety, 
the notions of vice and virtue would be confounded ; 
the blackeſt crimes and the pureſt virtue reduced to 
the ſame level ; the diſcipline of morals deſtroyed ; 
the harmony of the body politic diſſolved; the bro- 
ther armed againſt the brother ; and if, by a kind of 
miracle, in ſuch a curſed number of men, a ſecond 
Abel could be found, the earth would ſoon groan with 
the cries of his blood. If divines have attempted to 
demonſtrate the exiſtence of God from the nature of 


civil 
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civil ſociety, the very nature of civil ſociety demon- 
ſtrates the falſehood of the creed with which you 
compliment us. And, if the gloomy plan of ſuch a 
horrid republic pleaſes your imaginations, go and lay 
the foundations of it, in ſome diſtant part of the 
earth. Be yourſe]ves its members and governors ; 
| ſor no Chriſtian could live there. 
When the delicate pencils of the Gibbons, Ray- 
Y nals, and Marmontels, will paint the political ſcenery 
of the eighteenth century,—when on the extenſive 
canvas, they will repreſent the gloom of long-reign- 
ing prejudice ſcattering, as the clouds of night, at the 
JF +pproach of the riſing ſun, —when they will paint the 
pontard, drenched in human blood, ſnatched from the 
hand of ſtern PexsECUTION, the French praying 
. in concert with the Americans, — the Armenians in- 
Y vited into Ruſſia, — the order of military merit eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of Proteſtants, in the palace of a 
Catholic king Ireland riſing from the ſea, covered 
with her Fabii and Scipios, pointing their ſpears to 
diſtant ſhores, and holding forth the olive and ſheaf 
of corn to their neighbours of all denomioations,— 
when they will contraft the preſent to former times, 
—ſhew the happy reſult of a change of ſyſtem, and 
prove that the world is refined, —you, painted in as 
frightful attitudes as the group of figures in Raphael's 
Judgment, with ſtern faraticiſmin your countenances, 
a bible in one hand and a fagot in the other, — you, l 
ſay, will be an exception to the general rule: the 
world will read with ſurpriſe, that, in ſeventeen hun- 
dred and eighty, there have been fanatics in England 
and Scotland, that gave birth to ſo many illuſtrious 
writers. Your tranſaQions ſhall be recorded in the 
appendix to the hiſtory of Jack Straw and Wat Ti- 
ler; and your chaplains and apologiſts ſhall be ranked 
with James Nailer and Hugh Peters. 


And thus, Gentlemen, I finiſh my Apoſtrophe. 
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® 1790, The French nation puts Proteſtants upon the ſame 
civil and political footing with the Roman Catholics. 
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SHOULD Mr. Weſley, or any of his aſſociators, 
think it worth their while to make any remarks on 
theſe letters, they cannot juſtly expeCt a rejoinder. 
They have ſtarted forth the unprovoked aggreſſors; 
and, rot ſa!1-fied with attempting to d prive the Ro- 
man Catholics of their rights as ſubjects, they have 
I am no 
ſtranger to the ground on which they will attack me: 
either the ruſty weapons of old councils, or a cata- 
logue of old maflacres, will be drawn out of their 
mouldering arſenals: arms as il] ſuited to the eigh- 
teenth century, as Saul's helmet was to David's head. 
] will be attacked with the council of Lateran, the 
wars of the Albigerſes, the maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, &c. I am a Chriſtian, and deny the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls. I am nowiſe concerned in paſt | 
tranſactions; or if my religion be charged with them, 
I have in my hands the cruel arms of retaliati- 


ſlandered and aſperſed their characters. 


I ſhall divide the charge into two branches, —bar- 
If Mr. Weſ- 
ley reckons all thoſe who are not, or have not been, 
in communion with the ſee of Rome, in the number 
of heretics, and himſelf amongſt them, as doubtleſs | 
he does, I ſhall then lay at his door, all the abomina- 
ble and ſeditious doQrines taught by thoſe whom he 
ſtyles heretics, from the time of Simon the Magician, 
down to our days,—the impurities of the Gnoftics ; | 
the enchantments of the Ophites; the perjury and 
frauds of the Priſcillianiſts; the errors of the Albi- 
If, from theſe diſtant! 


barous actions, and barbarous doQtrine. 


genſes, and millions beſides, 
times, I make a tranſition to a nearer ra, I ſhall 


prove to him, from the works, not only of ingnificant | 


| writers of the reformed religion, bur of the very foun- 
ders of the reformation, who aſſumed as much power 
over their followers, as the pope aſſumes over the 
Catholics, that they taught doctrines cruel, immoral, 
and ſeditious ; and that the moſt horrid barbarities 
were committed in conſequence of thoſe doQrines, 
Calvin not only commits heretics to the flames, but 
. | moreover 
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moreover writes a book in juſtification of his proceed- 
ings 3 and in his commentaries on the ſcriptures, he 
teaches that U/ury * is lawful.” Luther, Malancthon, 
and Bucer, have authorized poly gamy, ard permitted 
a prince to marry a {econd wiſe during the life of the 
firſt, The decrees of the ſynod of Dort, cauſed great 
perſecutions in Holland. Knox and his followers pro- 
pagated the goſpel with fire and ſword. I have al- 
ready mentioned the doQrine of John Huſs, and his 
maſter Wickliff, ſo inimical to ſovereigns. 

If I take a review of the greateſt champions who, 
within theſe four hundred years, have undertaken the 
Herculean taſk of overthrowing the kingdom of Anti- 
chriſt, I ſee them all claiming a miſſion from Heaven, 
as well as Mr. Weſley, and ſtill overturning thrones 
and empires. I ſee Germany deluded with oceans of 
blood; boors headed by fanatical preachers, promiſ- 
ing the deluded multitude to receive the bullets in 
their ſleeves, attacking their princes and ſovereigns ; 
taylors paving their way to the throne over heaps of 
mangled carcaſſes, in order to re-eſtabliſh the kingdom 
of Feruſalem ; apoſtles heading armies, and command- 
ing by their laſt wil}, their dear|ly-beloved children 
reformed from the errors of popery, to make a drum 
of their ſkins, in order to rouſe the ſaints to battle ; 
the ſtreets of London enſanguined with the gore of 
peaceable citizens, deſtroyed by the fhfth-monarchy 
men, proclaiming king Jeſus; communion-tables 
ſtained with the blood of Proteſtant biſhops ; ſcaffolds 
reeking with the blood of Proteſtant kings ; folemn 

| leagues 


* In the news-papers this word is made venery, by an error 
of the preſs, which Mr. O'Leary alludes to, at the concluſion, 
and for which, and {ome other errors of ſmaller note, the prin- 
ter made the following apology : | 

© The printer aſſures Mr. O'Leary, that the errors of the 
„ preſs, which ne complains of, were not occaſioned by any 
« deſign or wilfu negleQ, but by the lateneſs of the night, and 
„the hurry unavoidably attendant on news-paper pablicati- 
(1 ons.“ 


+ Ziſca, a follower of Johu Haſs. 
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leagues and covenants ſealed for the extirpation of 
Papiſts and Malignants , and entered into with az 
much eagerneſs as AnnivaF entered Italy, after ſwear. 
ing the deſtruction of the Romans, upon the Carcha- 
ginian altars; the poniard lifted by the hand of re- 
ligious madneſs, and committing ſuch ſlaughter and 
carnage, that people propoſe the diſagreeable and odi- 
ous problem, Whether religion has been of greater 
« vſe than harm to mankind ?” 

Still I am inclined to expulpate religion from the 
blame of calamities which can be traced back to the 
rage of fanatical preachers, the cruelty of governors, 
the policy and craft of minilters of ſtare, as to their 
genuine ſources; '** Matters were firſt embroiled in 
« the cabinet,” ſays Rouſſeau, “ and then the lead- 


« ing men airred up the common Lag gk in the name 
« of God.” 


In the midſt of this . rage, I ſee humanity - 


aſſerting her right, and reſuming: her empire: I ſee 
Catholic governors refuſing to comply with the i impe- 
rious mandates of a cruel king, and a no-leſs cruel 
queen, at the time of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 


and Catholic biſhops ſaving all the Proteſtants in 


their dioceſes : I ſee in Ireland, the great Proteſtant 
biſhop Bede] with his clans, and thouſands 1n the free 
exerciſe of their religion, in the midſt of a Catholic 
army, whilit a Proteſtant biſhop bleeds at the foot of 
a communion-table in Scotland, for reading the Eng- 
liſh liturgy :— Thus, I am convinced that people of all 
denominations would be happy together if their cler- 
gy recommended mutual love and benevolence ; and 
that, if we diveſted ourſelves of paſſion, religion 


would never arm the hand with the poniard. If In- 


nocent the third excommunicated the heretics of his 
time, lunocent the eleventh entered into a league 
with Proteſtant kings. 

Thus, gentlemen, you ſee how the world changes. 
On the wide theatres ſpread by the revolutions of 
time, new characters aa appear, and different cir- 

circumſtances 

T A oame given to the Proteſlants of the eſtabliſked church. 
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f ÞF cumftances are productive of different events. It is 
in vain to ranſack old councils, imperial conſtitutions, 
ndnd eccleſiaſtical canons, whether genuine or ſpurious 
e gainſt heretics, in order to brand the preſent gene- | 


ration of Catholics. In the very city, I mean Rome, 
| YÞ where the general council of Lateran was held, Pro- 
Y teſtants are careſſed, and live with eaſe and comfort. 
Travellers agree, that it is the theatre of civility, 
I benevolence and politeneſs. In the German empire, 
where, by the conſtitutions of Frederic the Second, 
\ TY heretics were condemned to the ſtake, all religions 
FJ enjoy full liberty. In ſome places, the Catholic prieſt 
and Calvaniſt miniſter officiate in the ſame church, 
and biſhopricks are alternately governed by Catholic 
and Proteſtant prelates. All laws, whether civil or 
I eeceleſiaſtical, are done away by time, when the mo- 
Y tives that gave them riſe ſubſiſt no longer. And none 
but a ſlave to bigotry and prejudice will confound 

the eighteenth with the thirteenth century. Becauſe 
Father Roger Bacon was impriſoned as a ſorcerer, on 
account of his extenſive knowledge in aſtronomy, per- 
ſpective, &c. or that Gallileo's doQrine of the motion 

of the earth was condemned by a numerous tribe of 

Y divines, headed by ſeven Cardinals, under the eyes 
of the Roman pontiff, muſt it be obtruded on the 
public, that the Roman Catholics muſt corfider the 
motion of the earth round the ſun, as hereſy ? or 

firmly believe that there is a magic or witchcraft in 
Camera obſcura, becauſe father Bacon, who deſcribed 
it, was ſeven years confined in priſon ? Hence from 
the opinions of men, or the actions of popes, or the 

A diſciplinary canons of councils, or the proceedings ef 
biſhops who compoſed them, in one age, there is no 
arguing to the belief of men in another. Popes have 
attempted to abſolve ſubjeQs from their allegiance to 

their ſovereigns : it it no more an article of my belief 

that they could do it by the authority of the keys, 

than it is an article of my belief, that I can ſtrike a 

king on the cheek, becauſe Calvin teaches that, 

« Earth]y princes abdicate their authority when they 

| 1 
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« ere themſelves againſt God,” and that “ we 
« ought rather ſpit in their faces than obey them.“ 
Mr. Weſley and the Aſſociation would do well to ana- 
Iyze ſome of that doctor's writings, aod Knox's ſer- 
mons, and to inſert them in their Appeal, as a contraſt 
to the obſolete canons which they have extracted from 
Sir Richard Steele's appendix :—FEref# themſelves 
againſt God, is a phraſe meerly ſpiritual, and of a 
fatal tendeney, becauſe the broachers of ſuch doc- 
trines think it a ſufficient plea againſt kings not in- 
clined to receive the truths, they themſelves are 
prompted to preach ; and as every one thinks him- 
ſelf in che right, error has many chances for the ſword 
of authority. But in my opinion, Peter's pence, not 
Peter's keys, have faunded the claims of popes, when 
they made the unſucceſsful attempt. To the inveſti- 
ture of biſhoprics in Germany, which brought on the 
great broils between popes and emperors, was annexed 


ſome temporal emolument, founded upon compaQs | 


between the two powers. The Engliſh monarchs 
made their kingdom tributary to the apoſtolical ſee. 
If then, pontiffs have deviated from the primitive 
paths in meddling in the temporals of kings, the rea- 
ſon is obvious. They had preſcription to plead ; 
oaths and treaties to ſupport their claims, In the con- 
duct of kings chooſing them for arbiters of their quar- 
rels, and liege lords of their territories, they found a 
ſpecious pretext to puniſh the infraction of treaties, 
and the breach of prerogative, A repetition of the 
ſame acts, introduced cuſtom. Cuſtom ſupported by 
time obtains the force of a law. The law bound the 
parties concerned, and the violation of the law has 
been attended with penalties. Hence the depoſition 
of an emperor was more owing to the code and pan- 
deQs of Juſtinian, than to the goſpel of Chriſt. Hence 
Henry the eighth, and queen Elizabeth's pretended 
danger from the popes who threatened them, and at- 
tempted in vain to abſolve their ſubjeRs, from their 
allegiance. 


The 


* Calvin in Daniel, chap. 6. v. 22. 
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The popes conſidered themſelves as the liege lords 
of the kingdom of England, after receiving for ſo 
many years a tribute from its ſovereigns: they never 
abſolved the Catholics of Denmark and Sweden, from 
their allegiance to Proteſtant kings, becauſe they 
could plead no ſtipulations. According to the canon 
law, a- hundred years preſcription can be pleaded 
againſt the church of Rome. A hundred years and 
more have elapſed, fince any pope has attempted to 
abſolve ſubjeQs from their allegiance'; though ar- 
mies have been poured into his territories, and his 
cities taken by princes. Kings have nothing to dread 
from an abrogated power, aboliſhed by the ſame 


cauſe that gave it riſe.—But if empire be founded in 


grace, and not in the rights of nature, or the laws of 
civil ſociety ; if a deviation from the immutable truth 
that ſaw the world in its eradle, and is to preſi de at 


its diſſolution, be a plea againſt kings; let them be 
eternally armed with the ſcales of the Leviathan, 


| againſt the barbed irons to which they are expoſed, 


from thoſe who think themſelves the only perſons en- 
lightened with the rays of goſpel] knowledge. No- 
thing then is to be apprehended from popes, Lefs is 
to be apprehended from ſpurious cano''s, or the memory 
of councils which gave up the g ſix hundred years 
ago. And any interence from the proceedings of the 


| fathers of the council of Lateran, or obſolete texts of 


the canon law, againſt former heretics, to alarm the 


Proteſtants of our days, is the fruit of ignorance or ma- 


lice, or both.—The Proteſtants of our days ſway the 
ſceptre of authority. Kingdoms and republics, laws 
and inſtitutions, federal unions, and civil compaQs, 
bleſſings in peace, and triumphs in war, the allegiance 
of their ſubjeQs, and protection the reſult of allegi- 
ance, record them in the annals of fame, and put them 
on the ſame level with the Cæſars to whom tribute 
and ſubmiſſion are due. How are they. conneQed 
with the motley rabble of heretics, who appeared and 
diſappeared in former times, overturning and attack- 
ing church and ſtate, and attacked by both in their 

| | „ turg. 
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turn. No ſtate acknowledged their power. No 
band of civil union linked them together ;—no ſub. 
jeQs ſwore allegiance to them ;—no Catholic recog. 
nized a king, parliament, or magiſtrate amongſt the 
Albigenſes, whom people dignify with the title of Pro- 
teſtants ; and whom Proteſtant powers would conſi- 
der as the peit and bane of ſociety, if ſuch were now 
in their dominions. | Diſciples of the Manicheans, 
they admitted two ſupreme and independent princi- 
ples ; and granted two wives, called Colla and Colli- 
ba, to the God of Truth. Had their doQrine been 
corfined to meer ſpeculations, in an age more enlight- 
ened than the thirteenth century, when the council 
of Lateran was held, in all appearance, humanity 


would pity them, and philoſophy would ſmile at their 


errors. 

But this wild theory was ſtill ſurpaſſed by the moſt 
monſtrous practices. They confidered marriage as a 
fate of perdition 3 but chaſtity was not one of their 
VOWS, 0 

More could be ſaid; but I am afraid that my rea- 


ders already bluſh : and whoever dignifies the Albi- 


genſes with the title of Proteſtants, in order to inflame 
the rage, and kindle the rancour of fellow- ſubjects, 
by a recital of the ill treatment of thoſe pretended 
martyrs, ſhould not only bluſh, but hide himſelf. 

Let none imagine, that whatever is mentioned in the 
ſeſſions of a general council, is an article of faith. 
There are decrees of diſcipline which are at the diſ- 
cretion of kingdoms or provinces either to reject or 
adopt. There are articles of faith, which, in our opi- 
nion, neither time, place, or cireumſtances can alter. 
Thus, the council of Trent, which commands the 
Roman Catholics under pain of anathema, or curſe, 
to believe the neceſſity of baptiſm, and the reality of 
original fin, is univerſally received in all Catholic 
countries, as far as it confines itſelf to the deciſion of 
ſpeculative points, and propoſes them as articles of 
belief: but, where the ſame council decrees, that the 
inanvr or land on winch a duel is fought, with the 

connirarce 
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connivance of the owner, ſhould be confiſcated and 
applied to pious uſes, it is rejected. Though the mo- 
tive of the deeree is laudable, as ir tends to ſuppreſs 
vice and reſtrain the paſſions; yet, as the means, ſuch 
as the forfeiture of lands, &c. are quite out of the 
ſpiritual line, this decree of diſcipline is not received. 
By the ſame rule, two things are to be conſidered re- 
lative to the council of Lateran, often quoted, and as 
often miſapplied. The fathers of that council have 
«nth am the errors of the Albigenſes repug- 
rant to reaſon, morality, and the principles of re- 
vealed religion, and every ſimilar error extollin 
ſelf againſt the orthodox faith. So far they hg Za 
themſelves within the limits of their ſpiritual provinces, 
and ſo far every Roman Catholic ſubmits to their de- 
crees. Bur when they proceeded further, and granted 
the lands of the perſons whom they condemned as 
geretics, to the Catholics who would take poſſeſſion of 
them; no Roman Catholic is concerned in a verdict that 
di ipofes of temporal property : for, neither popes nor 
councils have been appointed as the ſupreme and infallible 
zrbicers of ſucceſſion to thrones, the transfer of proper- 
:y, or temporal affairs, by Him who refuſed to compro- 
m ſe matters between two brothers, and declared, that 
his kingdom is not of this world. Nor is it to be pre- 
ſumed, that the ambaſſadors who aſſiſted at rhe coun- 
eil, would betray the intereſts of their kings, who 
often excepted againſt the competency of ſpiritual! 
tr bunals, as to the deciſion of temporal rights. And 
as to the diſtinction between articles of faith, and ca- 


nons of diſcipline, we find it even in the New Teſta- 


ment. | 
The ſame apoſtles, who preached the divinity of 
Chriſt, which we all believe, decreed in a council, 
that the Chriſtians ſhould abſtain from the uſe of 
blood, and the flzſh of ſtrangled animals.“ We be- 
lieve the doQrine they preached : we overlook the 
diſcipline they eſtabliſhed, becauſe the prohibition was 
temporary, The Doctrine is permanent: opinions 
are ſugitive: laws, diſcipline and decrees vary with 
| „ time. 

* AQs, 15th chrp, 
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time. We are but little concerned in the tranſaQi. 
ons of the twelfth or thirteenth century. We are 
a new world raiſed'on the ruins of the foriner, and if 
hitherto we could not agree as Chriſtians, it is high 
time to live together as nen. There is land enough for 
us all ; and it is by far better to ſee towns and cities 
rearing their heads on the banks of our rivers, than 
to ſee our fertile country depopulated by intolerance, 
Let religion be left out of the caſe. Whigs and To- 
ries, Guelphes and Gibelins * may repeat the ſame 
creed and be ſtill divided. The French and Sicilj- 
ans went to the ſame churches to ſing their halleluiahs 
upon an Eaſter Sunday, when ſoon after, the groans 
of bleeding victims began to mingle with the harmoni- 
ous ſound of chiming bells. The Dutch and Engliſh 
were Proteſtants, when the firſt maſſacred the latter in 
the iſland of Amboyna. Had the ſufferers been of a 
different perſuaſion from that of the aggreſſors, reli- 
| gion would appear as the chief character in the two 
ts tragedies, If ſpeculative errors be puniſhable, there | | 
is a day of reckoning : and eternity is long enough 
| for retribution. But during the ſhort ſpan of life, 
4 checkered with ſo many anxious cares, let us not re- 
| ſemble thoſe ſavages who glory in diſpeopling the 
| earth, and carrying the mangled heads of their fel- 
low-creatures on the tops of their reeking ſpears, as 
ſo many trophies of their barbarous victory. In vain 
do we give ourſelves up to hatred and vengeance, We 
. ſoon diſcover that ſuch cruel pleaſure was never 
| adapted to the heart of man: that in hating others 
we puniſh ourfelves; that humanity diſclaims vio- 
lence ; ard that the law of God, in commanding us 
to love our neighbour, has conſulted the moſt upright 
and reaſonable diQtates of the kuman hearr. The 
world 1s tired of religious diſputes, and it is high time 
for you, Gentlemen, to be tired of me. 

It is time to agree to a truce, and leave the ſield to 


ſuch champions as are willing to engage in national, 
” | and 


my 


„% „„ . — wa, wi Boy 


1 * Two formidable factions in the time ef the diſputes between 
1 the p pes and emperore, 


ſpoils of antiquity. And if, upon mature delibera- 


in the large and hoſpitable cradle of the Free-preſs, 
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and political conteſts, infinitely more uſeful to the pub- Mo 
lic than the t/hread/pun arguments of polemical divi- 
nity, decrees of councils, or obſolete canons, 
Should any of the champions of the eighty-five le- 
ions of Glaſcow, or any of their allies and confede 
rates ſound the trumpet, I ſhall not prepare myſelt 
for battle. If I attempted to throw fanaticiſm into 
ridicule, they are welcome to diſcharge at me arrows 
repoſited in the quivers of the Spaniſſi Friar and the 
Duenna. Of what uſe is it to the public, if J have 
recourſe to Chryſal, or, the Adventures of a Guinea, 
where our modern apoſtles are taken off in the conſe- 
rence between Momus and Mother Brimſtone. 
If the attack be ſerious, the weapons will be taken 
from the mouldering arſenals of old councils, popes 
decrees, and obſolete canons. There it will be a re- 
petion of the ſame thing, for ever and for aye, to uſe 
the words of old Robin Hood. Burt ſhould Mr. 
Weſley, or W. A. D— mm d, or any apoſtle belong- 
ing to the eig/tty-five ſocieties, intend to be of uſe to the 
public, I ſhall co-operate with their pious endea- 
yours, with all the veins in wy heart. | 
We have obtained of late the privilege of planting 
tobacco in Ireland, and our tobacconifſts want paper. 
Let Mr. Weſley then come with me, as the curate and 
barber went to /have and bleſs the library of Don 
Quixote. All the old books, old canons, ſermons, and 
ſotorth, tending to kindle feuds, or promote rancour, 
let us fling them out at the windows. Society will 
loſe nothing. The tobaconiſt will benefit by the 
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tion, we decree that Mr. Wefley's Journal, and his 
apology for the Aſſociation's Appeal, ſhould ſhare the 
ſame fate with the old buckrams, we will procure 
them a gentle fall. After having rocked ourſelves 


where the peer and the commoner, the prieſt and 
the alderman, the friar and ſwadler, can ſtretch 
themſelves at full length, provided they be net too 
churliſh; let us laugh at thoſe who breed uſcleſs quar- 
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Tels, and fet to the world the bright example of tole- 
Tation and beneyolence. 


A peaceable life and happy death to all Adem 


children! May the miniſters of religion of every de- 


nomination, whether they pray at the head of their 
congregations in embroidered veſtments, or black 
gowns, ſhort coats, grey locks, powdered wigs, or 
black curls, inſtead of enflaming the rabble, and in- 
ſpiring their hearers with hatred and animoſity for 
their fellow creatures, recommend. love, peace, and 
harmony ! 

In my univerſal prayer, gentlemen, let m2 not for- 
get the compoſitor, who, in Tueſday's paper, made 


me fix a falſe doQrine upon Calvin Inftead of Cal- 
win taught that uſury is lawful, he makes me ſay, 


Catvin taught that venery is lawful ; and, inftead of 
ſaying, Hence from the opinions of men, or the ations 


of popes, Fc. in one age, there is no arguing 10 the 


belief of men in another ; inſtead of arguing, he makes 
me fay agreeing. | 
Thus, by the tranſpoſition of rypes, and change of 
words, a compoſitor has more magic than Circe, who 
metamorphoſed Ulyſſes* crew into wild beaſts. For 
compoſitors can change an old Uſurer into a young 
Venus, —uſury into ng; and a wrangling argument 
into a cordial agreement! God grant him more ex- 
actneſs in printing this; and grant yourſelves and the 
whole world, peace, health, and proſperity, and grant 
the curious ſearchers of old books more humanity, 


and leſs controverſy. 


J have the honour to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt affeQionate, 


and humble ſervant, 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
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REJOINDER 


Ma. WESLEY's REPLY. 


T HE following extract from Locke's letter on tole- 


60 


$$ 


ration; together with Mr. Weſley's reply, has been 
ſent to the author, with a requeſt to anſwer it, if 


in his power, ſays the writer of the letter, —Mr. 


Locke in a profound manner opens the gate of to- 
leration to all mortals, who do not entertain any 
principles injurious to the rights of civil ſociety : 
but my correſpondent is ſurprized that ſuch an 
impartial writer ſhould make an oblique charge on 
the Roman Catholics, if it were not grounded on 
truth. 
« We cannot find any ſect that teaches expreſsly 
and openly, that men are not obliged to keep their 
promiſe ; that princes may be dethroned by thoſe 
that differ from them in religion, or that the domi- 
nion of all things belongs only to themſelves —>— 
But nevertheleſs we find thoſe, thar ſay the ſame 
thing in other words, What elſe do they mean 
w"—_ teach, that faith is not to be kept with here- 
ties? What can be the meaning of their afferting 
that kings, excommunicated, forfeit their crowns 
and kingdoms ?—That dominion is founded in grace, 
is an aſſertion by wbich thoſe that maintain it, do 
plainly lay a claim to the poſſeſſion of all things.— 
I ſay, theſe have no right to be tolerated by the 
magiſtrate.” 

Kg Again : 
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Again : © That church can have no right to be 
« tolerated by the magiſtrate, which is conſtitued 
« upon ſuch a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into 
it, do thereby, ipſo facto, deliver themſelves up to 
« the protection and ſervice of another prince: for 
« by this means the magiſtrate would give way to 
« the ſetting up of a foreign juriſdiction in his own 
„ country, and ſuffer his own people to be enliſted, as 
« jt were, for ſoldiers againſt his own government. 
« Nor does the frivolous and fallacious diſtinction, be- 
& tween the court and the church, afford any remedy 
«& to this inconvenience ; eſpecially, when both the 
« one and the other, are equally ſubjeC to the abſo- 
4 Jute authority of the ſame perſon ; who has not on- 
ly power to perſuade the members of his Church 
% to whatever he liſts, either as purely religious, or 
4 as in order thereunto, bur alſo can enjoin it them, 
« on pain of eternal fire. | 
It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to 
« be a Mahometan only in bis religion; but in every 
« thingelſe a faithful ſubje& to a Chriſtian magiſtrate, 
* whilll at the ſame time, he acknowledges himſelf 
« bound to yield blind obedience to the Mufti of Con- 
c ſtantinople ; who himſelf is entirely obedient to the 
« Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles 
of that religion according to his pleaſure. But this 


% Mahometan, living amongſt Chriſtians, would yet 


„ more apparently renounce their government, if he 
« acknowledged the ſame perſon, to. be head of his 
church, who is the ſupreme magiſtrate in the ſtate.” 


Locke on toleration, p. 59+ 


Mz. O'LEARY's 


FFT 
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Ma. O'LEARY's ANSWER. 


Ma. Locke's ſuppoſed principles are ſully anſwered 
in © Loyalty aſſerted.” With every reſpe@ due to 
ſo great a man, he was as ignorant of the Catholics 
creed, as any of the London rioters. * That the 
* dominion of all things belongs to the ſaints,” was 
the doctrine of Wickliff, Huſs, and the Engliſh regi- 
cides in the time of Charles the firſt : a doctrine con- 
demned by the Council of Conſtance, in thirtieth 
propolition extracted from Huſs's writings. 

Mr. Locke, in ſhutting the gates of toleration 
againſt the profeſſors of ſuch a doQrine, fully juſti- 
hes the emperor Sigiſmund in putting Huſs ro death: 
as that unhappy man nor only preached, but practiſed 
it, In matters more within the verge of his know- 
ledge, I widely differ from Mr. Locke. When he 
denizs any innate ideas, or the leaſt notion of a God 
implanted in our ſouls, independent of the ſenfes, I 
prefer the Carteſian philoſophers, meſſieurs de Port- 
royal, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſeveral others 
who were of a different opinion. But, when he ſup- 
poſes that “ the ſame perſon who is head of the 
* church, is the ſupreme magiſtrate in the {tate ; that 


the pope can frame the feigned oracles of Catholic 


religion, as the Mufti can frame them for the Turks, 
by the direction of the Ottoman emperor ; that he 
* can perſuade the members of his church to what- 
ever he lifts, and enjoin it them, on pain of eternal 
« fire,” &c. my honeſt, good Engliſh philoſopher was 
either ſnoring, or as ignorant of the Catholic creed, 
as the old woman that uſed to bring him his roaſt and 
ale, when he was writing on government, againſt fir 
Robert Filmer's Patriarcha. 

The univerſities of Paris, Valentia, Toulouſe, Poie- 
tiers, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Rheims, Caen, &c. tha: 
is to ſay, the oracles of the doctrine taught in their re- 

| ſpective 
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ſpective countries, knew their creed better than an 
Engliſh philoſopher could teach them. They have 
ſtigmatized thoſe aſſertions obtruded on the public by 
Mr. Locke; and, in the condemnation of Santorel. | 
lus, who aſſerted that the pope could depoſe kings | 
guilty of hereſy, qualify his doQrine as “ new, falſe, | 
«© erroneous, contrary to the word of God, calculated | | 
« to bring an odium on the ſee of Rome, to impair the 
« ſupreme civil authority that depends on God alone, 
„ and to diſturb the public tranquillity.” 

Such is the doctrine of Catholics; and had Mr, 
Locke read hiſtory, or been candid enough io acknow- 
ledge it, he would have found the practice of the Ca- 
tholics, in all ages, conformable to the deciſion. 

« The pope can perſuade the members of his church 
to what he liſts, and enjoin it them, on pain of eter- 
4c nal fire.” Dovubtleſs! He can perſuade me to kill 
my mether, and enjoin it me, on pain of fire. He can 
fer ſuade me that I eat my victuals with the big toe of 
my left foot ; or that John Locke's mother was a 
virgin, when ſhe was delivered of the author of the 
« Eſſay on human underſtanding.” 

Still the pope could not perſuade the Engliſh Ca- 
tholics to give their benefices to Italian incumbents, in 
the time of Richard the ſecond, nor diſſuade a Catho- 
lic parliament from introducing the premunire, againſt 

roviſions obtained at the eourt of Rome; an evident 

roof that they knew the diſtinction between the 
church and the court. Pope Boniface VIII. could nor 
perſuade the Catholics of his time to believe that he 
was lord paramount of all the kingdoms of the earth ; 
nor diſſuade the king of France from writing the fol- 
lowing letter to him: We would have your Madneſs 
„know, that we acknowledge no ſuperior in tempo— 
« rals but God alone.” 

Pius the Fifth, and Sixtus Quintus, in publiſhing 
their bulls of depoſition againſt queen Elizabeth,“ and 
abſolving her ſubjeQs from their allegiance, could 
not perſuade the Catholics of England to riſe vp in 

| arms 


* Such proceedings are accounted for in Lyalty Aſeried, in 
the diſcuflioa of the de poſing power. 
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arms againſt their ſovereign, though they were ſupe- 
rior in numbers, and had room to expect every aſſiſtance. 
Two proofs which will ever ſtand upon record, 
that Catholics never hold difference in religion, as a 
ſufficient plea for dethroning kings; nor a pope's 
bull a ſufficient cauſe, for withdrawing their allegi- 
ance. 
In the dark ages, popes were depoſed by the coun- 
cih of Conſtance: and John the twenty-ſecond, who 
preached up the Millenarian doQtrine, and held that 
ſouls do not enjoy the clear fight of God until after 
the reſurrection, could not perſuade the members o 
his church to believe him; nor diſſuade the univerſity 
of Paris from cenſuring a doQrine, which the head of 
their church preached from the pulpit at Avignon, and 
which he himſelf retracted before a notary public, 
and ſeveral witneſſes in his laſt kckneſs ; nor diſſuade 
a French king from writing this ſhort letter to him, 
KRetracte, ou je te ſerai ard re“ retract or J will 
get you burned. An evident proof that the pope 
cannot“ perſuade the members of his church to what 
« heliſts : nor enjoin it them on pain of eternal fire.” 
For the honour of Locke's memory, let my correſ- 
pondent throw the fifty-ninth page of his treatiſe on 
toleration into the fire; for it is a jumble of nonſenſe. 
All the popes bulls from the time of St. Peter, to 
the end of ages, cannot make an article of faith for 
Roman Catholics, without the acceptance of the Uni- 
verſal Church, and the church has no power over the 
temporais of kings, much leſs to command any thing 
againſt the laws of God. 
Catholics never follow an arbitrary dodrine. The 
ſtandard is fixed. The boundaries are preſcribed, 
and the pope himſelf cannot remove them. The 
conſider him as the head paſtor of the church. Sub- 
ordination in every ſociety, requires pre-eminence 
in its rulers. But his will is not their creed. 
As to Mr. Wefley. His reply to me 1s little more 
than a repetition of bis firſt letter. He denies © that 
he himſelf, or his followers, were ever perſecuted.” 
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For the truth I appeal to his own conſcience, T ap- 
peal to his“ Farther appeal ” to men of reaſon and 
religion, wherein he defcribes the ſufferings of ſeve- 
ral of his followers in England; how he himſelf was 
dragged by the mob ; and the proceedings of a magi- 
ſtrate who diſperſed a pamphlet, entitled, A pa- 
« rallel between the Papiſts and Methodiſts,” in order 
to kindle the rage of the populace againſt him. I 
appeal to the letter he wrote, many years ago, to doc- 


5 
% 


tor Bailey of Cork, wherein he complains that the 


grand jury of that city found indiQtments againſt 
Charles Weſley, who makes the hymns, and ordered 


him to be tranſported as a vagabond. Mr. Weſley 


has got the letter printed, with the names of the 
grand jury. Bar, after having weathered the ſtorm, 
the mariner on ſhore forgets his diſtreſſes as well as his 
ſea-chart. : 7 

« To ſhew that Ais friend, John Huſs, never kindled 
« any civil wars in Bohemia, and that he was quite 
„% innocent of any offence whatever ;” he quotes the 
following teſtimonial, given to John Huſs, by the bi- 
ſhop of Nazareth: We Nicholas do, by theſe pre- 
« ſents, make known unto all men, that we often talk- 


«ed with that honourable man, John Huſs ; and in 


all his ſayings, doings, and behaviour, have found 
« him to be a faithful man; finding no manner of evil, 
« ſiniſter or erroneous doings in him, unto theſe pre- 
« ſents.” To this Mr. Weſley ſubjoins, a teſtimonial 
from the archbiſhop of Prague; declaring, “that he 
« knew not that John Huſs was culpable or faulty 
jn any crime or offence whatſoever.“ 

Let us now ſuppoſe thoſe teſtimonials to be genu- 
ine, and grant them to Mr. Weſley to get rid of a bad 
cauſe. What advantage can he derive from them? 
The biſhop of Nazareth declares, that he talked very 
often with John Huſs, and that in their converſation, 
he diſcovered nothing ſiniſter or erroneous in him. 
Doubtleſs, in converſing with a biſhop who was an In- 
quifitor, John Huſs was upon his guard. The arch- 
biſhop '* knew not that he was culpable,” The con- 


verſation 
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verſation of the firſt, and the Ano not of the other, 
muſt counterbalance the poſitive and deciſive proofs, 

produced on a criminal's trial, in preſence of a gene- 
ral council, no ways intereſted in the condemnation of 
a man, in whom there“ was no evil, nothing finifter 
or erroneous.” Teſtimonials are 6 granted to 
people from tepderneſs, or nen which will avail 
but little on a trial. 

The thirtierh propoſition extracted from Huſs's 
works, and condemned by the council, runs thus : 
« There is no temporal lord, there is no pope, no 
« biſhop, when he is in the ſtate of mortal fin.” 
Huſs himfelf acknowledged this feditious propoſition, 
which authorizes the fanatical ſaint to take the king's 
crown, if he ſees him but once drunk; or to ſeize 
the property of the lord of the manor, if, in ſcolding 
his coachmen, he curſes. The fruits of this doctrine 
were as viſible in Bohemia, as the fruits of Mr, Weſ- 
ley's Apology for the aſſociations, are legible in the 

lowing embers of London. | 

L'Enfant, the Calviniſt hiſtorian of the council of 
Conſtance, betier informed than Mr, Weſley, can in- 
ſtruct him in theſe words: John Huſs, by his ſer- 
« mons and writings, and violent and outrageous con- 
„ duct, had extremely contributed to the troubles 
4 whieh then diſtracted Bohemia.”* 

What becomes now of teſtimonials which carry 
contradiction on the very face of them, whereas 
John Huſs was excommunicated a year and a half be- 
fore he obtained them? Thoſe biſhops, then, muſt have 
been miſtaken if their teſtimonials be genuine, Each 
of them mult have been the Burnet of his days; of 
whom Proteſtant as well as Catholic hiſtorians re- 
mark, that he is never to be believed leſs, than when 
he relates facts, of which he pretends to have been 
an ocular witneſs. 

Mr. Weſley denies that“ John Huſs ever attempt- 
ad to make his eſcape.“ He may _ his own jour- 


nals. 


* L'Enfant, B. 3. No. 57. 
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nals. Dacher and Reichenthal, two German hiftori. 
ans preſent at the Council, and on whom L*Enfant 
paſſes the higheſt encomiums for candour and integri- 
ty, relate that John Huſs attempted to make his 
eſcape. Here he violated his ſafe-conduRt, and forced 
his judges to confine him, LUEnfant exhauſts his wit, 
to invalidate the relation of thofe (according to him- 
ſelf) “ unprejudiced hiſtorians.” His chief reaſons 
are, the filence of the acts of the council about 
« Huſs's flight, To this it is anſwered, that in the 
acts of a council, the judicial acts done in full coun- 
cil, are alone related ; not every incident that bappens 
in a city where it is held. Hence Huſs's impriſon- 
ment is not mentioned. Jerome of Prague's flight is 
mentioned, becauſe the council ſent him a ſafe-con- 
duct, and the cauſe required to be ſpecified. Se- 
condly, he ſays that © it appears that Huſs was appre- 
„ hended on the twenty-eighth of November; and 
« conſequently could not eſcape in the following 
„% March.” Beſides other reaſons, it can be anſwered 
that the miſtake of a date, often owing to the fault of 
copyers or printers, cannot invalidate the truth of a 

ublic fact atteſted by ſuch occular witneſſes, as L'En- 
fant deſcribes the two German hiſtorians to have 
been. | 

But Mr. Weſley inſiſts, that “ the emperor Sigiſ- 
% mund granted Huſs a ſafe-conduQ, promiſing him 
„ jmpunicy, in cafe he was found guilty.” 1 
explained the nature of ſafe-conduQs, in my Re- 
marks on that gentleman's letters; and ] infilt that 
ſafe-conduQs of the kind are never granted. It is 
enough for ſovereigns to extend the mercy of prero- 
gative to criminals, when they are found guilty by 
their judges ; without ſaying to a rebel, or an incen- 
diary, or to a highwayman : © Go and take your 
&« trial : never fear: I will grant you your pardon, 
« when you are found guilty, though I am convinced 
« you are an arrant rogue.” They never enter into 
compaQs of the kind with ſuch people. A man who 
is to take his trial, and has enemies in the way, __ | 
2 call! 
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call for a ſafe- conduct to go to the place of trial, and 
return unmoleſted, if he is acquitted: and this was 
the caſe of Hufs. He offered of himſelf to take his 
trial, and ſubmit to the ſentence, if found guilty. He 
never upbraided the emperor with his breach of pro- 
miſe, when he was given up to the ſecular arm; which 
he would have done, had the emperor given him ſuch 
an aſſurance. The Huſſites themſelves went, on the 
faith of a ſafe-coneuR, to the council of Baſil, and 
never alleged breach of faith with John Huſs, 

It was, then, in the ſixteenth century, when inte- 
reſted men, fomented diviſions between Catholics and 
Proteſtants, that the hard of calumny wrote falſe 
commentaries on the text of the canon of the council 
of Conftance ; and handed it-down as a theme to re- 
ligious declaimers, whom the tc{t of orthodoxy pro- 
poſed by the very council, æuill ever flare in the face. 

Here is the teſt inſerted in a bull publiſhed with 
the 8pprobation of a general council, not by the pope 
in his perſonal capacity, but ſacro approbante concilio. 
Let the perſon ſuſpected be aſked, Whether he or 
„ ſhe does not think that all wilful perjury, commit- 
ted upon any occaſion whatſoever, for the preſer- 
vation of one's life, or another man's, or even for 
„the ſake of the faith, is a mortal ſin ?” 

I have read near upon a thouſand religious decla- 
mations againſt popery - not one of the authors of thoſe 
invectives has candour or honour to produce that teſt 
in favour of Catholics : which ſhews the ſpirit that 
actuates them. They ſhould, ar leaſt, imitate the 
limner who firſt painted Pope's Eſſay on Man, and con- 
traſted on the ſame canvas, the blooming cheek with 
the frightful ſkeleton, linked together in the ſame 
group. No. They will paint the Catholic religion 
in profile, and fix a Saracen's cheek into the face of 
the Chriſtian. The declaration of a general council, 
which can afford the leaſt occaſion for cavil, will be 
eternally held forth, whilſt the decrees of the ſame 
council, liable to no miſconſt ruction, where fraud and 
perjury, even for the ſake of religioa, are Ro 
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ed, will be overlooked. Bellarmin, Becanus, and 
thoſe other Knoxes and Buckanans of the Catholic re- 
Iigion, whoſe works are burned by the bands of the 
executioner in Catholic countries, are dragged from 1 
their ſhelves, whilſt the deciſions of the moſt learned | t 
univerſicies in the world, that condemned the falſe | | 
doQrine of thoſe incendiaries, are buried in filence, 
The bee pitches on flowers : but the beetle falls upon 
nuiſances. | 

They will be eternally teaſing their hearers and 
readers with the word heretic, without explaining its 
fenſe or acceptation. They will erect it as a kivd of 
ſtandard to which all the fanatics of the world will 
flock to fight the battles of the Lord againſt Anti- 
chriſt : and in this confederate army, they will con- 
found the archbiſhop of Caſhel, who fills his ſee after 
a long ſucceſſion of Proteſtant biſhops, wich John 
Huſs, who ſtarts up on a ſudden, flying in the faces 
of kings and biſhops. They will confound the biſhop 
of Cork with Theodorus Sartor, ſtretching himſelf 
naked before a number of prophets and propheteſſes, 
Who burn their clothes, and run naked through the 
ſtreets of Amſterdam, denouncing their woes, and 
foretelling the deſtruction of Antichriſt. They will 
put the archbiſhop of Canterbury on a level with 
the Patarini, who exclaimed againſt Popery, and held 
that no fin could be committed with the lower parts 
of the body. | 

In fine, all thoſe monſters that ſtarted up from time 
to time, and whom our magiſtrates would doom to the 
rope or fagot, are made good Proteſtants, becauſe 
they exclaimed againſt Popery : an enumeration of 
their ſufferings from Papiſts, is enlarged upon ; and 
the Proteſtant biſhop, or the Proteſtant king has no 
mercy to expect from Papiſts: for ſure they are held 
in the ſame light, by them, with James Nailer, who, 
after fighting againſt Papiſts and Malignants, in Crom- 
wells army, turned prophet, and rode into Briſtol, 
mounted on an aſs, on a Palm Sunday, attended with 
numbers of women, ſpreading their aprons my 
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him, and making the air re-echo to loud hoſannahs : 
„% Holy, holy, holy; hoſannah to James Nailer : 
« bleſſed is James Nailer, who comes in the name of 


4 the Lord!”* Thoſe gentlemen never mention /here- 


tics excommunicated by Proteſtant churches, and put 
to death by Proteſtant magiſtrates. They never men- 
tion the deſcription given of heretics by Proteſtant 
writers; by Godolphin, the Proteſtant: canoniſt, and 
fir Edward Coke, the Proteſtant lawyer, who both 
call hereſy, “ lepram animz—the leproſy of the ſoul. 
No. Hereſy is the Papiſt's favourite theme. No 
Proteſtant ever made any commentaries on It. 

The ſame uncandid fallacy that lurks under the 
word Heretic, with which the Catholics are always 
taunted, is manifeſt in the ſtrained conſtruction of the 
canon of the council of Conſtance, A ſpiritual cauſe 
is to be tried by eceleſiaſtical judges. They declare 
that“ no ſafe-condutt granted by princes, ſhall hin- 
der heretics from being judged and puniſhed,” (with 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures and degradation, for their pow- 
er to puniſh can extend no farther) © and that when 
the perſon who has promiſed them ſecurity” (from 
this eccleſiaſtical puniſhment, for no other can be 
meant by a ſpiritual tribunal,) “ has done all that is 
in his power to do, ſhall not, ia this caſe” (the cafe 
of ſecuring from a ſpiritual or eceleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment inflicted by a lawful ſuperior,) © be obliged to 
keep his promiſe :” becauſe a promiſe of the kind, 
made to one of their rebellious clergymen, who cor- 
rupts and falfifies their doctrine, is an unjuſt uſurpati- 
on of their rights, and ſubverſive of their ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction. And an unjuſt promiſe, injurious to the 
rights of another, is not binding, let the tie be what it 
will. Herod promiſed upon oath to give his daugh- 
ter whatever ſne would aſk for. He was not bound to 


give her the head of John the Baptiſt. If the king of 


England, without even depriving a fingle man of his 


eſtate, bound himſelf by oath, to arrogate to himſelf 
the 


* Swell's life of James Nailer, 
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the legiſlative as well as the executive power ; every 
antagoniſt of popery from the Prelate down to the 
tub-preacher, wou'd cry out, with the fathers of the 
counc'l of Conſtance : He is not, in this caſe, oblig- 
ed to keep his promiſe.” 

In this ſenſe, the canon of the Council is to be un- 
derſtood. In this ſenſe, the fathers themſelves, the 
beſt interpreters of their own meaning, underſtood 
it. In this ſenſe, the Carholic doRors, all over the 
world, underſtand it : they who are more competent 
judge: of their own creed, than either Mr. Locke or 
Mr. Weſley. Such of them as are of opinion, that 
the ſupreme power of the ſtate can make /ereſy a 
capital crime, riſe up with indignation againſt the 
falſe accuſers who ſay that the council authorized 
breach of faith with /eretics. They write in Catho- 
lic ſtates where they have nothing to fear, and leſs to 
expect, from Mr. Weſley and his London rioters. 

If Mr. Weſley conſtrues this canon in a different 
ſenſe, it is no reaſon for obtruding his tortured con- 
ſtruction on me, as an article of orthodoxy, An Ari- 
an may as well perſuade the public, that I do not be- 
lieve in the Divinity of Chriſt, decauſe he does not 
believe in it himſelf, and tortures the ſcriptures in 
ſupport of his errors. John Huſs was a prieſt, or- 
dained in the church of Rome, and ſaid maſs until 
the day of his confinement. I ſuppoſe Mr. Weſley 
will not allow, that a temporal prince could deprive 
his ſpiritual ſuperiors from cenſuring and degrading 
him, if found guilty of an erroneous doQtrine. 

Every church claims to herſelf the power of inflict- 
ing ſpiritual puniſſiments independent of the civil ma- 
giltrate—The church of Rome, the conſiſtories of 
Scotland, and all others. When the council of two 
bundred arrogated to themſelves, the power of de- 
nouncing and abſolving from cenſures, and in conſe- 
quence intended to abſolve one Bertelier, Calvin 
aſcended the pulpir, and, with outſtretched hands, 
threatened to oppoſe force to force ; exclaimed with 
vehemence of voice againſt the profanation, and 

forced 
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forced the ſenate to reſign their ſpiritual commiſſion. 
Bertelier was punifhed in ſpite of the promiſe of the 
civil power, When Mr. Wefley refuſed the ſacra- 
ment to Mrs. Williamſon in Georgia, for oppoſing the 
propagation of the goſpel, in giving the preference: to 
Mr. Williamſon, the layman, at a time when the 
clergyman intended to light Hymen's torch with a 
ſpark of grace: a conflict of juriſdiction between 
the clergy and laity was the reſult, Mr. Weſley 
was indiQted ; and the following warrant, copied by 
himſelf into his journal, was iſſued. 

„GEORGIA. SAVANNAH. ff. 
« To all conſtables, tything men, and others, whom 

theſe may concern, 

« You and each of you are hereby required to 

„take the body of John Weſley, clerk, &c. &e. &c. 
Signed, Th. Chriſtie.” 

% Tueſday, the ninth,” ſays Mr. Weſley, Mr. 
Jones, the conſtable, carried me before Mr, Bailiff 
„Parker and Mr. Recorder. My anſwer to them 


„ was—thar the giving or refuſing the Lord's ſupper 


„being a matter purely eccleſiaſtic, could not ac- 
„ knowledge their power to interrogate me upon it.“ 
If Mr. Weſley, then, thought himſelf juſtifiable in 
pleading the clerical privilege, let him not blame the 
fathers of Conſtance, for declaring their right ro pu- 
1//A with eccleſiaſtical cenſures and degradation, one 
of their own ſubjects, in ſpite of any ſafe- conduct 
granted by the civil power; eſpecially at a time 
when this ſuperiority over their own clergy, was con- 
firmed to the biſhops by the laws of the empire, with 
which Sigiſmund could no more diſpenſe at that 
time, than James the ſecond could in his. 

„ But,” ſays Mr. Weſley, © ſure Huſs would not 
© have come to Conſtance, had he foreſeen the con- 
« ſequence.” That regarded himſelf. Obſtinate 
perſons ſeldom think themſelves in error. Strange 
inſtances of this obſtinacy can be met with in the tri- 

| als 


* See this whole affair in M-. Wefley's Journal * 1 year 
7377 p. 43. B. iſtol printed by Felix Farley. 
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als of the regicides : ſome of whom declared, at the 
hour of death, that they gloried in having a hand 
in the king's death, and would cheerfully play over. 
the ſame tragedy. We have a more recent inſtance 
of this obſtinacy, in one of Mr. Weſley's martyrs. 
Scarcely could the Proteſtant elergyman prevail on 
one of the rioters, who had been very active in plun- 
dering the cicy of London, laſt year, to cake the blue 
cockade out of his hat, in going to the gallows. He 
cried out that he died a martyr to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. We have daily inſtances of people giving 
themleives up to take their trial, who are diſappoine- 
ed, without any imputa tion on their judges. 

Jerome of Prague, who maintained the ſame error 
with Huſs, came ro Conſtance, after his confrere's ex- 
ecution. The council ſent him a ſafe-conduR, with 
this expreſs clauſe : © ſalvo jure coneilii, —reſerving 
to the council its right to judge you. He came: and 
the council judged and puniſied him with degradation, 
as it had done with regard to Huſs; and left him to 
the ſecular arm: as Calvin, queen Elizabeth, and 


king James I. did to the heretics whom their conſiſto- 


ries and biſhops had judged and found guilty of /ere- 
tical pravity. But was not the emperor Sigiſmund 
* cruel in putting thoſe two men to death ?” It is not 
his lenity er cruelty that we examine. I only vindi- 
cate myſelf and the Catholic Church from a ſlander- 
ous doQtrine, He was not more cruel for putting fe- 
ditious men, one of whom had committed wilful mur- 
der, to death, than Proteſtant ſovereigns who doomed 
old women to the ſtake, for a kind of gibberiſh about 
the incarnation, My ſentiments on that ſubjeQ I 
have explained. 

Jerome of Prague's coming to the council, ſhews 
Pauly it did not violate faith with John Huſs. Neither 
doth any one accuſe the council of violating faith 
with Jerome. They were both more obſtinate than 
Mr. Wefley, who ran away from the bailiffs of Geor- 
gia, and would not return to them, In this be fol- 
lowed Sancho's maxim: Many go to the market for 


90 woo! that come home ſhorn.“ 
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TOLERATION 


Tus INTRODUCTION. 


M Y deſign, in the following ſheets, is—to throw 
open the gates of civil toleration for all Adam's chil- 
dren, whoſe principles are not inconſiſtent with the 
peace of civil ſociety, or ſubverſive of the rules of 
morality; to wrench, as far as in my power lies, the 
poniard ſo often tinged with human blood, from the 
hand of perſecution ; to ſheath the ſword, which 
miſguided zeal has drawn in defence of a goſpel 
which recommends peace and love ; to reſtore to man 
the indelible charter of his temporal rights, which no 
earthly power has ever been commiſſioned by Heaven 
to deprive him of, on account of his mental errors; 
to re-eſtabliſh the empire of peace, overthrown ſo 
often by religious feuds; and to cement all mortals, 
eſpecially Chriſtians, in the ties of ſocial harmony, by 
eſtabliſhing toleration on its proper grounds. | 
The hiſtory of the calamities occaſioned by differ- 
ence in religious opinions, is a ſuſhcient plea for un- 
derraking the taſk, But time dozs not allow me to 
enter into a detail of thoſe melancholy ſcenes, which 
miſconſtrued religion has diſplayed. The effeQs are 
well known: but it is high time to remove the cauſe. 
The mind ſhrinks back at the thoughts of the eru- 
elties exerciſed againſt the Caoriſtians by the heathen 
emperors, for the ſpace of three hundred years. 
Scarce did the Chriſtians begin to breathe, under the 
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firſt princes who embraced their religion, than they 
fell out amongſt themſelves, about the myſteries of the 
ſcriptures. Arianiſm, proteQed by powerful ſove- 
reigns, raiſed, againſt the defenders of the Trinity, 
perſecutions as violent as thoſe raiſed formerly by the 
heathens. Since that time, at different intervals, er- 
ror, backed by power, perſecuted truth. And the 
partizans of truth, forgetſul of the moderation which 
reaſon and religion preſcribe, committed the ſame ex- 
ceſſes with which they upbraided their oppreſſors. 
Sovereigns, blinded by dangerous zeal, —or guided 
by barbarous policy,—or ſeduced by odious counſels, 
became the executioners of their ſubjeQs who 
adopred religious ſyſtems different from thoſe of their 
Tulers ; or perſevered in ancient ſyſtems, from which 
their ſovereigns had receded. 

Had thoſe horrors been confined to one ſect of 
Chriſtians only, infidels would not have been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in their attacks on the ſyſtem at large ; though 
religion diſclaims the odious imputation. But all 
ſes execrated and attempted to extirpate one ano- 
ther. Europe became one wild altar, on which every 
religious ſe& offered up human victims to its creed. 

The miniſters of a religion that had triumphed over 
the Cæſars, not by reſiſlance, but by ſuffering, be- 
came the apologiſts of calamities that ſwept from the 
face of the earth, or oppreſs to this very day, God's 
nobleſt images—upright, virtuous, and dauntleſs men, 
Like the warrior in the ſcriptures, they ſtept into the 
ſanctuary, to graſp the barbarian's ſword wrapped 
up in the ephod. The code of temporal laws, teem- 
ing with ſanctions againſt robbers and murderers, was 
ſwelled, to the ſurpriſe and deſtruQion of mankind, 
with additional decrees againſt heretics and papiſts. 
The inoffenſive citizen who, from an apprehenſion of 
cffending the Deity, by acting againſt his conſcience, 
was cor:fined in the ſame dungeon, or doomed to the 
fagot or axe, with the parricide who laid afide every 
reſtraint of moral obligation: and the ſcriptures were 
adduced in juſtification of the ſanguinary confuſion. 


The 
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The wreath and the rod have been held forth, not to 


- crown the worthy, and puniſh the pernicious, but to 
e- {courge to conformity, candid and ſteady virtue. The 
y, HY prieſt gave the ſanction of heaven to the bloody man- 
ie dates of the civil magiſtrate : and the civil magiſtrate 
_ unſheathed the ſword to vindicate the cauſe of the 
he God of Heaven, who reſerves to himſelf the puniſh- 
ch ment of man's conſcience. No perſon has a greater 
x- reſpe& for the clerical order, of every denomination, 
rs. than I have, I am of the number, and feel myſelf 
ed wounded through their ſides, when the Deiſt and 
ls, Free-thinker, who hold them all in equal contempt, 
ho contend ©* that in all ages, and in all countries, the 
eir « clergy are the main props of perſecution. That 
cb „had they been as ſolicitous to heal, and conciliate 
„ men's hearts, as they have been to inflame and 
of „ divide them, the world would by this time bear a 
Ic- © different aſpect. That they ſhould have left the 
gh « laity in peaceable poſſeſſion of good neighbourhood, 
all „ mutual charity, and friendly confidence. That in- 
10- « ſtead of inforcing the great principles of religion, 
ry « the very baſis whereof is charity, peace, and love, 
| « they are ever and always the firſt oppreſſors of 
ver « thoſe who differ from them in opinion ; and the 
be- « active and impelling ſpring that gives force and 
the « elaſticity, to the deſtructive weapons of the civil 
d's „% power.” In corroboration of the charge, the free- 
en, thicker will unfold the page of hiſtory, and open thoſe 
the enormous volumes, made up of religious declamati- 
ved ons. He will prove from both, that if “ popes, and 
m- « their apologiſts, have ſcattered the fire-brand, their 
was „ ſpiritual brethren have faithfully copied their ex- 
nd, „ ample, in ſucceeding times, wherever their power 
6. « and influence prevailed.” 
\ of „Though the Proteſtant divines,” ſays Hume,. 
ace, had ventured to renounce opinions, deemed certain 
the for ſo many ages, they regarded in their turn, the 
ery * new ſyſtem ſo certain, that they could bear no con- 
ere tradiction with regard to it: and they were ready 
* * to burn in the ſame flames, from which they them- 
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« ſelves had ſo narrowly eſcaped, every one that had 
ic the aſſurance to oppoſe them.”* Hence the ſcaf. 
folds reeking in Holland with the blood of many j]. 
luſtrious men, who, after oppoſing Philip the Second's 
efforts to introduce conformity by fire and ſword, fell 
themſelves by the hand of the executioner, for deny. 
ing Gomar's predeftination. Hence Hecatombs of 
victims offered up on the gloomy altar of the Scotch 
league and covenant, and peopling the regions of the 
dead, for differing in opinion. © Out of every con- 
reſted verſe,“ ſays the ſatirical Voltaire, © there iſſued 
„%a fury, armed with a quibble and a poniard, who 

« inſpired mankind at once with folly and cruelty.” 
The ſame demon that poured the poiſonous cup 
over the kingdoms, and provinces of Europe, took his 
flight over the Atlantic, and ſpread his baneful influ- 
ence amongſt coloniſts who had themſelves fled from 
the ſcourge. Their new builr cities, like ſo many je- 
ruſalems, were purified from idolatry. There no 
popiſh prieſt dared to bend his knee to“ his idols, or 
<« transfer to ſtock or ſtone, the worſhip due to the 
« God of Iſrael.” There the Quaker woinan's filent 
groans were raiſed on the high key of loud ſhrieks, 
when the Lord's deputy ordered her profane breaſts 
to be whipt off by the goſpel ſcourge, that whipt the 
profaners out of the temple. There the Quaker was 
ſeen, ſuſpended by the neck on high, for daring to 
pollute the facred ftreets with his profane feet, moved 
by Baal's ſpirit, The holy city, thus purged from 
the Jebuſeuns, and Pheriſeans, was ſplit ſoon after into 
two factions. The two famous covenants, the cove- 
nant of grace, and the covenant of works, ſoon divid- 
ed the ſpiritual militants. The jarring of divinity 
cauſed ſuch difſentions, that in the preſence of ſixty 
thouſand ſavages, headed by their warriors, giving 
the ſignal for ſcaling the walls, to bury the contending 
parties 


* Hum 's F itory of England, Vol. 4. p. 161, 
+ See the mitory of Maſſachuſets Bay, or Boſton, 
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parties under their ruins, grace would not permit 
works ro lend the leaſt aſſiſtance for repelling the 
common foe, It became viQorious over the Indians 
and Chriſtians, It drove the firſt from its walls, and 
baniſhed the latter from the city into ſavannahs and 
deſerts, to procure theme] ves ſubſiſtence by the works 
of their hands, . 

In a word, perſecution on the ſcore of conſcience, 
has thinned the world of fifty millions of human be- 
ings, by fire and ſword. Thouſands who have eſcap- 
ed the ſword and fagot, have periſhed, and are daily 
periſhing with hunger and want, for their mode of 
worſhip. The London riots, oceaſioned by a pretext 
of religion, have added about four hundred more, 
deluded by religious frenzy, to the enormous num- 
ber. And though they ſuffered as plunderers and in- 
cendiaries, yet religious intolerance in their leaders, 
occahioned the deluded people's deſtruction. 

The hiſtory of the calamities, occaſioned by the 
goſpel of peace, could be concluded with the poet's 
Epiphonema. © Tantum religio potuit ſuadere ma- 
« Jorum !” © Such deviliſh acts religion could per- 
« ſuade ?”* | | 

The Quakers, to their eternal credit, and to the 
honour of humanity, are the only perſons who have 
exhibited a meekneſs and forbearance, worthy the 
imitation of thoſe who have entered into a covenant 
of mercy by their baptiſm. William Penn, the great 
legiſlator of that people, had the ſucceſs of a con- 
queror in eſtabliſhing and defending his colony amongſt 


| ſavage tribes, without ever drawing the ſword ; the 


goodneſs of the moſt benevolent rulers, in treating 
his ſubjeQs as his own children; and the tenderneſs 
of a univerſal father, who opened his arms to all 
mankind without diſtinction of ſect or party. In his 
republic, it was not the religious creed, but perſonal 
merit that entitled every member of ſociety, to the 


protection and emoluments of the ſtate. Riſe from 
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Creech's Lucretius. 
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your grave, great man! and teach thoſe ſovereigns 
who make their ſubjeQs miſerable, on account of their 
catechiſms, the method of making them happy — They, 
whoſe dominions reſemble enormous priſons, where 


one part of the creation are diſtreſſed captives, and 


the other their unpitying keepers ! 

I ſhall examine the charter which is pleaded in 
juſtification of reſtraints on the ſcore of conſcience, 
The Proteſtant and Catholic are equally concerned 
In the diſcuſſion. Each would plead for toleration in 
his turn; and the honour of religion, ſhould be vindi- 
cated from the imputation of enormities, which ſhould 
be transferred to their real principles—I mean the 
paſſions of men, or their ignorance of the limits which 
religion itſelf preſcribes to their power. I know the 

dithculty there lies in encountering prejudices which 
have a long preſcription to plead. I ſhall be aſked 
whether I am ignorant of the reſcripts of popes, in- 
ſerting in the directory of the inquiſition, the imperi- 


al conſtitutions, dooming heretics to the flames; the 


authority of Catholic and Proteſtant eanoniſts, di- 
vines, and civilians, Calvin, Bellarmin, Gomar, ben- 


ches of Proteſtant biſhops, who gave their votes for 


enacting the law that doomed myſelf to tranſporta- 
tion, and to death if ever I return to my native coun- 
try; though I am conſcious of no crime againſt the 
ſtate, but that crime of a legal creation, viz. ſaying 
my prayers whilſt others are curſing ! Am I ignorant 
of the practice of ages, which has given a ſanction to 
fines, forfeitures, impriſonments and death itſelf, on 
the ſcore of religion? A practice, ſupported by the 
moſt learned writers of every denomination, and le- 
gible in bloody characters in the annals of Proteſtant 
ſtates, as well as in the regiſters of the inquiſition ?—I 
anſwer, that I am not ignorant of the ſanguinary 
Tubric that firſt taught the manner of preparing the 
human victim for the altar of religion, in honour of a 
God, who inſtead of requiring ſuch a ſacrifice, died 
on the croſs for his creatures, and with expanded 
arms prayed for his enemies: Neither am I ignorant 
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of the gloomy ritual, ſubſtituted in certain kingdoms 
in the place of a fagot, and which preſcribes the 
manner of ſtripping the man, in honour of a goſpel, 
which commands to clothe the naked. They muſt 
both come under the ſame deſcription. For if religi- 
on authorize to deprive a man of the means of ſup- 
orting life, and providing for the education of his 
children, and the maintenance of his family; the 
ſame religion authorizes to deprive him of life itſelf. 
Religion is alleged on both ſides, and as the degree 
of puniſhment is arbitrary, and lies at the diſcretion 
of rhe legiſlator, he can extend, or reduce it to what 
compaſs he thinks fit; and it is well known that a 
ſpeedy death 1s preferable to a tedious agony. | 
But what if I oppoſe practice to praQice ; pope to 
pope ; doctor to doctor? Without a cardinal's robe, 
or a biſhop's rochet, what if my arguments in favour 
of the rights of mankind, ſhould outweigh the rea- 


ſoniog of the purpled or mitred apologiſts of its op- 


preſſors ? What it my authorities ſhould prove more 
numerous and illuſtrious than theirs? What if I 
ſhould happen to demonſtrate, that when they allege 
religion as a ſufficient motive for the exertion of op- 
preſſive power, in ſuch an age, or in ſuch a country; 
it muſt be the religion of time, or place, but not the 
religion of the goſpel. Fides temporum, non evan- 
geliorum.“ | 1 

Carteſius, in a ſtove, by remarking the motion of 
the ſmoke that rolled from his pipe, gave the firſt 
ſhock to Ariſtotle's barbarous philoſophy, that kept 
the world in ignorance for ſo many ages. Succeeding 
geniuſes improved upon the new plan; until at laſt 
Sir Iſaac Newton diſpelled the miſt, and made the 
light ſhine forth in its full luſtre. 1, in my cell, re- 
flecting on the revolutions that religion has occaſioned, 
not for the good, but for the deſtruQion of mankind, 
—revolutions in their morals, by inſpiring them with 
mutual hatred and averſion, by making them believe 
that they were diſpenſed with the unchangeable laws 


of love and humanity, and deluding them into a per- 
L4 1 ſuaſion, 
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on different plans; nor an Fee who would 


ke finds it, to embrace its dictates. If he neglect it, 
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ſuaſion, that the death or oppreſſion of a fellow crea- 
ture on account of his error, was an agreeable ſa- 
crifice to the Divinity,—lI alſo, by a feeble attempt to 
overthrow the altars of an idol, that bas put Jeſus 
Chriſt on a level with Moloch, and whoſe falſe ora- 
cles perſuaded mankind, that the ears of a God of 
compaſſion an tenderneſs, were pleaſed with the 
groans of vidims tied to the ſtake, or famiſhing in 
dungeons, or hovels,—may induce others 10 lift under 
the banner of benevolence, and pave the way for 
abler hands to raiſe the ſtructure of human happineſs, 
on the ruins of religious frenzy. | 
Locke has handled the ſubject as a profound phi- 
lolopher : Voltaire as a partial ſatiriſt in a declama- 
tory ſtyle, more with a view to cenſure the ſcriptures, 
than to eſtabliſh it on its proper grounds: I am con- 
tined to the province of a divine, and in that quality 
ſhall arraign at the bar of religion itſelf, the calami- 
ties to which the miſtakes, or paſſions of men, have 
given riſe, under pretence of vindicating the Deity, 
The bigot will confider me as a latitudinarian, to 
whom all religions are indifferent; and as one who 
writes in ſuch a manner, as to diſpenſe men with the 
obligations of ſubmitting to the church. He is miſ- 
taken: I am a ſtedfaſt Catholic, who acknowledge 
bur one God, one faith, and one baptiſm. I am not 
an architect who would build the ed.fice of my faith 


fign two contradiQory treaties in/ my legation. Every 
perſon is bound to inquire after the truth, and when 


let the blame lie at his own door. Let charity and 
zeal induce his neighbour to inſtru, and perſuade 
him, when there is a probability of reclaiming him 
from error. But let not violence, oppreſſion, and 
wanton inſults be uſed in order to compel him. God 
has given him free will, and liberty of chuſing either 
fire or water. The ſanguinary divines, who think 
it lawful in the ſupreme magiſtrate to inflict a capital 
puniſhment, on miſguided religioniſts, (for they do 

| e not 
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not allow one individual to kill or oppreſs another, on 
account of difference of religion) acknowledge that 
heretical and idolatrous kings, ſhould not be depoſed 
or killed, by their Chriftian or orthodox ſubjects; 5 
becauſe, ſay they, © dominion is not founded in grace, 
« but in free will.” 


] would fain know, by what right Chriſtian, idola- 


trous, or orthodox kings, can deprive their heathen, 


Chriſtian, heretical, or orthodox ſubjects of their lives 
or properties, on account of their mental errors. But 
the ſcripture commands to obey kings in what is lawful - 
and where does it command kings to kill or oppreſs 
their ſubjects? When it recommends juſtice and mer- 
cy to the rulers of the earth, does it make any diſ- 
tinction between their heathen, heretical, or orthodox 


ſubjects? The church diſclaims the right of the 


ſword, and the uſe of fines and confiſcations to pro- 
mote her ſpiritual ends. The civil powers are not 
competent judges of ſpeculative errors. How come 
people then, to be oppreſſed between the civil pow-- 
ers, and the eſtabliſhed church in any ſtare? If it 
be anſwered, that the eſtabliſhed church in any 
ſtate, can exerciſe the right of the ſword, not by 
herſelf but by her magiſtrate ; the death then of 
the criminal, muſt entirely lie at the hangman's door ; 
and the judge who paſſed a final doom on him has no 
ſhare in the execution. Away then, for ever, with. 
he odious and fallacious diſtinction. 

Are the Catholic and Proteſtant princes of Germa- 


ny, who have granted a free exerciſe of their religion 


to all their ſubje&s, worſe Chriſtians than the Ca- 
tholic and Proteſtant princes of barbarous times, who 


were their ſubjects executioners ? The Catholics a. 


Proteſtants, who ſay their prayers in the ſame church, 
in that tolerating country, are they worſe Chriſtians, 
than the Catholics and Proteſtants whom Henry the 


Eighth uſed to couple together, on the ſame hurdle, 


and order to the place of execution? Or is the church 
that ſees her children receive the ſacraments at the 
rails of the ſanQuary, wherein the Proteſtant miniſ- 
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ter, and the Catholic prieſt officiate by turns, leſs en- 
lightened and leſs tenacious of her doctrine, than ſhe 
was in the time of pope Innocent the Third? Death 
fines, and confiſcations, then, on the ſcore of conſei- 
ence, when the religioniſt behaves as a peaceable 
ſubjeQ, are the ungraceful offspring of lawleſs. rule. 
Tyranny begot it: ignorance foſtered it: and barba- 
rous divines have clothed it with the flo/en garments 
of religion, TE 
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| H a S the ſupreme power in any ſtate, a right to 


vindicate the Deity, by fines, forfeitures, confiſcations, 
oppreſſion, or the death of men, whoſe only crime is 
an erroneous religion, which does not diſturb the 
peace of ſociety, whether they be Jews, Mahome- 
tans, Chriſtians, heretics, or Catholics, provided 
they believe a ſupreme Being, and rewards and pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate ; for all people exclude. 
from civil toleration, thoſe who confound vice and 
virtue in the horrors of the grave. Becauſe the links 
of ſociety are diſſolved, when vice loſes its horror, 
and virtue its attractions: when the heart is ſteeled 
againſi the fear of an inviſible Judge, and the con- 
ſcience is unſhackled from its bonds ? 

Anſwered in the negative, For life, liberty, the 
power to accumulate a fortune by honeſt means, &c. 
are rights founded in nature: and the rights of na- 
ture are not reverſed by the religion founded by Him, 


who declares, that he came not to deſiroy but to ſave. 


Much leſs can they be reverſed by civil rulers, who 
are born like other men, and who would not be diſ- 
tinguiſhed above the crowd, were it not for the ſocial 
compact, by which they bound themſelves to protect 
thoſe rights, and preſerve them inviolate. If they 
do otherwiſe, as often they have done, and do to this 
very day, it is by a ſtretch of power, got by ors 

rule 
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rule of right; and their only plea is that mentioned 
in Tacitus, Id enim eſt æquius quod eſt fortius.” 

From the earlieſt ages the boundaries of religion, 
and the concerns of the civil magiſtrate were kept diſ- 

tint, If in the Jewiſh theocracy alone, they happen- 
ed to be interwoven, and that a ſeceſſion from the 
eſtabliſhed religion was made capital ; it was by a 
ſpecial commiſſion from God, which Jeſus Chriſt re- 
pealed in the new law, as we ſhall hereafter prove. 
Scattered tribes, before they ſubjected themſelves to 
civil inſtitutions, believed in a God, at whoſe hands 
they expeRed the rewards of their virtues, and dread- 
ed the puniſhment of their miſdeeds. 

Religion, and conſcience, its immediate interpre- 
ter, were anterior to ſociety, and altars reeked with 
the gore of victims, before the block was dyed with 
the blood of malefaQors, ſpilled by the fword of the 
ſtern magiſtrate. | 

For his ſecurity and defence, man, on entering into 
ſociety, gave up part of his liberty to diſpoſe of his 
actions, his acquiſitions, his time, which in the ſtate 
of nature were at his own diſpoſal. But he could 
never give up bis way of thinking, or ſubmit the die- 
tates of his conſcience, to the magiſtrate's control. 
| F It is an interior monitor, whoſe voice cannot be ſilenced 
by human laws, and which our very paſſions, our in- 
clinations, our temporal intereft, can ſeldom bribe, 
how prone ſoever we may be to the eolluſive compact. 
Hear this, O ye rulers of the earth! Uſurp no au- 
thority over God's inheritance : He alone can water 
and fertilize it with his grace, or from a hidden 
judgment, not cognizable by any earthly tribunal, 
ſtrike it with barenneſs and ſterility. In this life you 
have power to k Il, or to ſave the body: but leave 
the ſoul of man to the God who gave it. Call to 
mind that your power muſt be regulated by juſtice. 
Illuſtrious culprits, whoſe authority ſcreens you from 
the rigour of human laws, if you violate the ſacred 
rules of order, you are alſo to be judged. The 
ſplendor that ſurrounds you made the prophet cry 
| out, 
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out, Te are gods, and ſons of the Moj# High ; but he 
afterwards eclipſes this ſplender with the veil of death, 
Ye alſo muſt die. Let vor bleeding victims, and fa- 
miſhed objects, for the ſake of a religion, which the 
rulers of the earth are the laſt to obſerve in their 
morals, be preſented to you by your judge, who will 


call for your commiſſion, and confront you with the 


works of your hands. The authority with which 
you are inveſted is delegated by the people, and while 
you enjoy it, you claim the ſanQtion of Heaven. But 
neither Heaven nor man has granted you a power to 
puniſh any but malefactors. And no man is leſs lia- 
ble to the imputation, than one who follows the dic- 
tates of his conſcience. To him it is the oracle of the 
Divinity. In abiding by its diQtates, he imagines to 
pleaſe his creator. An intention to pleaſe God is no 
crime. Miſtaken he may be; bat every miſtaken 
man is not a malefaQor or cheat. | 

If in a wanton fit of cruelty, you imitated thoſe 
African-kings, who leaping into their ſaddles, eut 
off their ſquires' heads with one blow, to diſplay their 
dexterity ;z or that Turkiſh emperor, who to ſhew 
the limner his miſtake in painting the decollation of 
John the Baptiſt, called for a ſlave, and ftriking off 
his head, compared it with the picture; ſaying to the 
painter, you ſee by this head, that the veins in that 
picture are not ſufficiently fhrivelled—would your 
power ſcreen you from the guilt of murder? If I am 
doomed to the ſtake, or deprived of my horſe, for 
not ſwearing to what 1 do not believe, the laws will 
juſtify the informer and executioner, who will ſay: 
« the laws of your governors have ſo decreed.” It 
is, then, incumbent on governors to examine how 
far God will juſtify themſelves. Nor is it a ſufficient 
plea, that ſuch laws were made by others, when it is 
by their own authority, they are put in execution. It 
1s equa] to the individual who 1s deprived of his life 
or his property, whether it be by the highwayman or 
the officer of juſtice, when life or property falls a ſa- 
crifice to the integrity of his conſcience, 
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me. Hence, the wiſe Theodoric and other monarchs 


| thoſe who conformed to their religion. When one 


the monarch, © you, who betray your conſcience, and 


error ſpread, and ſtand by as a neutral ſpeQator ? 
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God rejeQs a homage which the heart belies : and 
woe to the conſcience liable to the magiſtrate's con- 
trol. It would be no longer the impregnable fortreſs 
that ſhould never ſurrender, but on conviction that 
ſach is the will of its maſter. It would be the due- 
tile wax, on which every new imprefſion would eraſe 
the former, and reſume it by turns. It would believe 
the real preſence in Rome and Upſal. It would deny 
it in Geneva and Edinburgh, In Paris, it would 
hope for an empyreal heaven, and joys ſpirituaFand 
unſpeakable, through the merits of Chriſt, in a future 
ſtate ; an earthly paradiſe and a ſeraglio of women, 
amongſt never-fading bowers, if it worſhipped the 
great Alla, and Mahomet his prophet, in Conſtanti- 
nople. It would worſhip a living man in Tartary, 
and evil genii in Africa. An evident proof that God 
has never granted any control to kings or governors, 
over the canſcience of man ; and that it muſt be left 
to itſelf, and to the grace of him who gave it. 

For, in every kingdom and government, the magiſ- 
trates would claim the ſame power. Every one of them 
believes himſelf in the right : and ſhould all of them 
be in the right, I am till in the wrong, when I aQ 
againſt my conſcience. Inflead of making a ſincere 
convert, they will only make a perjured impoſtor of 


c 


would never confer any extraordinary privileges on 


of his courtiers embraced Arianiſm, (chat king's reli- 
gion), How would you have me truſt you,” ſaid 


« Chriſt whom you have worſhipped from your early 
« days ?“ He preferred ſteady virtue, blended with 
what he deemed error, to deceitful hypoeriſy, aſ- 
ſuming the maſk of truth; and never conſidered a 
man's religion as a ſufficient plea for excluding him 
from the rights of a ſubjeQ. 

Muft, then, a magiſtrate be quite indifferent about 
his religion? Muſt he ſee it inſulted ? Muſt he ſee 
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By no means. If he be convinced of the truth of 
his religion, far from being indifferent about it, his 
duty is to practiſe it. And no religion, eſtabliſhed 
by the laws of any ſtate, be it ever ſo falſe, is to be 
inſulted. It would be equally indecent and ridicu- 
lous, in a Chriſtian miſhonary, to cry out in the ſtreets 
of Conttantinople, * Mahomet is a deviliſh impoſ- 
« tor.” He would not ſueceed ſo well as that Scotch- 
man who went to Rome in order to convert pope 


Ganganelli. In all appearance, he ſtudied the reve- 


lations well, and found out the number of the beaſt, 
as well as the year of his downfal. Accoutred with 
his bible, and ſure of ſucceſs, he ſets off for Rome; 
and, meeting the pope in St. Peter's church, cries our 
with a loud voice : ** Rome is the ſcarlet whore: and 
« you are the Antichriſt. Gang awa for Scotland, 
« and become a member of the kirk.” * The pope's 
attendants requeſted he would get him confined, 
« God forbid,” replied the pope, © that I would pu- 
4 niſh an honeſt man, who has gone through ſo many 
« hardſhips,- for what he thought the good of my 


« ſoul.” He made him ſome preſents, and gave him 


ſull liberty to be guided by his revelations. 

With regard to the magiſtrates duty in preventing 
error from ſpreading. Error may be confidered in 
its different ſtages : either in its riſe, or its progreſs. 
Monteſquieu is of opinion, that, when there is but one 
religion eſtabliſhed in a ſtate, it lies at the magiſ- 
trates diſcretion to reject a new doQrine ; but, when 


many religions have got a footing in the ſtate, they 


are to be tolerated. | 
The firſt part of this maxim is obſerved in Spai 
and Portugal: the ſecond, to the happineſs of man- 
kind, and the honour of religion, is practiſed all over 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, &c. 
Ir is true, the firſt beginning of controverſy may 
he checked by a ſteady ſeverity : and a new doQrine 
may, perhaps, be eradicated with the death of its au- 
thors, without leaving any ſeeds of future a 
But 


„ Moore's travels, 
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But ſtill the difficulty recurs, whether the miſguided 
religioniſt, whoſe opinions do not interfere with the 
peace of ſociety, the property of individuals, and the 
rights of magiftracy,—and which are leſs ſubjeQed 
to the criterion of human underſtanding, being of the 
ſpeculative kind, is puniſhable by the magiſtrate's 
ſword ? Reaſon combines with religion, to inform us 
that he is not : and the experience of ages evinces 
the impotence of ſuch attempts. The melancholy 
« with which the fear of death, torture, and perſe- 
„ cution, inſpires the ſeQaries,” ſays Mr. Hume, 
is the proper diſpoſition for foſtering religious zeal. 
« The proſpe& of eternal rewards, when brought 
« near, overpowers the dread of temporary puniſh- 
4 ments: the glory of martyrdom ſtimulates all the 
« more furious zealots, Where a violent animoſity is 
« excited by oppreſſion, men paſs naturally from hat- 
<« ing the perſons of their tyrants, to a more violent 
« abhorrence of their doctrine : and the ſpectators, 
% moved with pity towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are 
« naturally ſeduced to embrace thoſe principles which 
can inſpire men with a conſtancy almoſt ſuperna- 
4 tural,” | | | 
At all events, whatever may be ſaid in favour of 
ſupprefling, by perſecution, the firſt beginning of er- 
Tor ; no ſolid argument can be alleged for extend- 
ing ſeverity tomultitudes.* Or, if perſecution of an 
kind be allowed, the moſt violent is the moſt effectu- 
al. Impriſonments, fires, and confiſcations, are hea- 
vier torments, than the ſtake, wheel, or gibbet. For 
the man is tormented, but the error is not ſuppreſſed. 
What is to be done, then, in the firſt ſtage of the 
error, Let the ſpiritual ſociety, to whom the religio- 
niſt belongs, when he attempts to alter her doQrine, 
correct, admoniſh, and exhort him, If he continues 
to be obſtinate, let her refuſe him her ſacraments, 
the participation of her ſpiritual communion, the 
communication of her ſpiritual worſhip, To this 
alone her power is confined. She may caution her 
members 


* Evinced in the ſufferings of the Quaker's. See Goff s 
Hiſt, Quak, Dub. ed. 1790. 
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members againſt the contagion of his errors. Life, 
limb, the ei joyment of his eſtate, the authority of a 
huſband, are founded ia nature, and cannot be alie- 
nated by any ſpiritual juriſdiction; much leſs by the 
civil magiſtrate, who is not a competent judge of er- 
ror ; and whole ſword may pierce the body, but can 
never control the mind. 


Bur if the laws of God, and the rights of mankind, 


do not permit to oppreſs an individual, ſor his mental 


errors; what are we to ſay when numbers of ſeQs get 
fooring in a ſtate ? Let the door of toleration be thrown 
open to them all, and not one of them be expoſed as 
a butt to all the reſt. Mutual hatred will relax, 
and the common occupations and pleaſures of life, 
will ſucceed to the acrimony ofreligious diſputations. 

In vain do Calvin, Betlarmin, and other apologiſts 
of perſecution, arm the magiſtrate with texts of the 
old law, which commands to ſtone the falle prophets 
to death, to put idolatrous cities to the ſword, and 
« to ſlay Agag before the Lord.” The Jewiſh polity 
is quite different from modern political inſtitutions. 
God himſelf was the immediate governor of this ſo- 
ciety, who worded, by himſelf, their laws and cere- 
monies, —who blended together their civil and reli- 
gious inſtitutions, —and who had an immediate power 
to deprive ſinful man of the life of which he himſelf 
was the Author. Neither was it every falſe prophet 
he ordered to be ſtoned, nor every city he ordered to 
be put to the ſword ; but ſuch prophets as ſprang up 
from amongſt the Jews themſelves, and ſuch cities as 
belonged to the Jewiſh rheocracy,—l mean, cities in- 
habited by Jews who had been inſtructed in his laws 
and ceremonies. If a falſe prophet riſe up amongit 
« you, in thoſe days.” The city which ſhall wor- 
« ſhip gods unknown there before, &c. _ 

This was rebellion againſt the ſtate which he had 
taken under his immediate protection, and which was 
of ſo peculiar a frame, as to be entirely diſſolved by 
the introduction of idolatry. As, if a ſet of preach- 


ers got up now, and inſtilled into the minds of the 
| people, - 
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people, a doctrine that would overthrow the three 
powers of the (tate in thoſe kingdoms, to introduce a 


of a republican government,—they certainly would 
ſuffer in both places, not for their religion, but for 
treaſon, in attempting to overthrow the reſpeQive 
governments. 
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which were not under the laws of the Jewiſh theo- 
cracy, were not deſtroyed on account of their falſe 
worſhip, but on account of crimes committed againſt 
the laws of nature, which had filled the meaſure of 
their iniquities. And Agag, a name ſo familiar in 
the mouths of fanatical preachers, in the time of 
Charles the firſt ind which, to the ſcandal of that 
age, and the diſcredit of the Engliſh peers and cava- 
liers, was couched in their addreſs to queen Elizabeth, 
requeſting the death of Mary, queen of Scots, © as 
Samuel flew Agag.” Agag, I ſay, was not put to 
death for worſhipping his falſe gods, but for his cru- 
elty and violation of the laws of nations: © As your 
ſword,” ſays the prophet, © has made many a widaw : 
« ſo your mother ſhall be a widow this day.” 

Senſible rewards and ſenſible puniſhments were re- 
quiſite for the Jewiſh people. It was requiſite to raiſe 
a wall of ſeparation between them and neighbouring 
nations, to prevent the fatal effects of their inclina- 
tion to idolatry. Their religious worſhip required 
to be inſeparably interwoven with their civil polity, 
and conſidered the infringers of the law of God as re- 
bels to the ſtate, and enemies of their country. Their 
worſhip was an inſtrument in the hands of God, to ex- 
terminate people polluted with the moſt abominable 
crimes. Hence, afflictive puniſhments and death it- 
ſelf decreed by the law of Moſes, againſt Jews fallen 
into idolatry, or into any other crime contrary to 
the law. 
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alliance, promiſed in the old, has levelled the bar- 
rier that ſeparated Jew and Gentile uniting both 
in 


democracy; or monarchy into Holland, on the ruins 


Hence, the neighbouring cities, plunged in idolatry, 


Thoſe inſtitutions were to have an end. The new 
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in the profeſſion of the ſame faith. It propoſes more 
ſublime and exalted motives than thoſe propoſed by 


the Moſaic law. In the room of temporal rewards 


and temporal puniſhments, it has ſubſtiruted thoſe of 
an inviſible and eternal nature. It acknowledges no 
{ſtrangers : it knows no enemy : it opens a door of 
mercy to all, and an entrance into its myſteries, with- 
out terror or compulſion. It is a delicious fruit that 
attraQs the eyes of thoſe who chooſe to view it ; but 
never forces the hand to pluck it. Jeſus Chriſh ne- 
yer ſaid : © Whoever does not follow me, ſhall be 
«© miſerable in this world, ſhail be conſidered as a re- 
„bel to the ſtate in which he lives, unproteQed by 
„the laws, doomed to the ſagot, or ſtripped of his 
« property.” He leaves ir to every one's choice, 
either to follow or renounce him: „If any one chooſe 
to come after me.” © Siquis vult.” When his very 
diſciples interded to quit him, he does not retain 
them by compulſion ; but ſays, in a gentle manner, 


Are you, alſo, willing to quit me?“ And it is vain ' 


to boaſt a goſpel liberty, when people are dragged, 
by confilcacions, forfeitures, and death itſelf, as ſo 
many forced victims, into the ſanQuary of reli- 
gion. | 


It is an abominable palliative to ſay, that, though 


the fathers are bad proſelytes, yet the children or 
grand-children may be good Proteſtants, or good Ca- 


_ tholics. As if the ſon thould be put in the way of 


ſalvation, by the perjury and hypocriſy of the father, 
—religion propagated by crimes, and evil committed, 
in conſideration of the good which may ariſe from 
It, in expreſs oppoſition to the tenets of that religion 
which forbids it. The religion of Jeſus Chriſt 1s 
propoſed to all: and the more univerſal] it is, the 
leſs it employs terrors or conſtraints to enforce obe- 
dience to its injunRtions. It ſtamps the ſentiments of 
bumanity, ditated by the law of nature, with a 
peculiar character of ſweetneſs and charity. 

Scarce had its founder aſſembled a few diſciples, 


when two of them, ſtorming with rage for being re- 
| 2 | f fuſed 
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fuſed the rights of hoſpiralicy, requeſted permiſſion to 
bring down the fire of heaven on the inhabitants. 
They imagined themſelves in the times of Elias, when 
God pun ſhed with viſible chaſtiſements the inſults 
off-red to his prophets. Jeſus Chriſt undeceives them: 


You know nor to what ſpirit you belong : the Son 
of man is not come to kill, but to ſave.” As if he 


ſaid, both to them and their fuccefſors : “ Ir is no 


longer the time of menaces and torments. You 


live under = law whoſe ſpirit is not the ſpirit of 


terror, but the ſpirit of confidence and love. The 
Maſter whom you ſerve, does not thirſt after the 
blood of his enemies: he does not chooſe to ſee 
them at his feet, in a fir of rage and deſpair. Forced 
homages are odious in his eyes. Thunder and the 
excerminating ſword are not his arms. He is 
only come to convert and fave fouls 3 but not to 
deſt roy or famith the bodies of men.” 


Hence, he has not given to thoſe whom he has 
charged with the commiſſion of extending and pro- 
pagating his religion, any inſtruction but that of imi- 
tating his zeal, his patience, his charity towards man- 
kind. He has furniſhed them with no other means 


making proſelytes to his religion, but perſuaſion, 


prayer, and good example. The theocratical govern- 
ment is no longer confounded and interwoven with 
civil and political inftitutions. The kingdom of Jeſus 
Chriſt is not of this world. He leaves the rulers of 
the earth the full enjoyment of their prerogatives, 
whether they know him, or whether they blaſpheme 


his name: and he leaves their ſubjeQs in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of their rights, as men. 


Jeſus Chriſt does not chooſe for ſubjects but ſuck 
freely liſt in his ſervice. Thoſe _ are rebellt- 


ous to his voice, he terrifies with the puniſhments of 
a future ſtate ; and has not commiſſioned any power 


earth to enlarge, by force, the boundaries of his 


kingdom. However his creatures may be divided in 
opinion about ſpeculative points, he has left them one 
law which is liable to no 1nterpretation, and muſt ever 


be 
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be interpreted in the literal ſenſe: “ Love one ano- 
« ther: and do not to others, what you would not 
« have others do unto you.” 

Calvin and Bellarmin's remaining arguments con- 
ſiſt in fimiles, and ſome miſconſtrued paſſages of the 
fathers, who, in their homilies, inveigh againſt errors 
in faith, as againſt adultery, forgery, &c. on account 
of the divorce, a breach of divine faith cauſes be- 
tween God and the Chyiſtian ſoul, and the enormity of 
forging or counterfeiting the divine credentials, with 
the hand of error. But the diſparity is obvious. 
Adultery, forgery, and ſimilar crimes, fall immedi- 
ately under the juriſdiQtion of the civil magiſtrate, 
on account of the injury offered to ſociety, by invad- 
ing the property of individuals committed to bis care, 


The man who 1s in error, hurts none bur himſelf. 


If others be miſled by him, it is their own choice, and 
the reſult of their free will, over which the civil 
power has no control; nor the ecclefiaftical power, 
but as far as it can refuſe ſuch perſons the ſacra- 
ments and the other religious ſymbols of her commu- 
nion, which no church will give thoſe out of her pale, 
and which no perſon, out of her pale, will require. 

But, in every ſtate, is not blaſphemy puniſhed, 
though of a ſpiritual nature ? 

Blaſphemy is puniſhed, becauſe it is an open irre- 
verence to the Deity, the knowledge of whoſe atrri- 
butes, and the dread pf whoſe juſtice, 1s the very 
baſis of civil ſociety. © But an erroneous opinion, in 
religion, can ſubſiſt with re ſpect due to the Deity. 

A man engaged in error, propoſes to himſelf to 
ſerve God in the manner he thinks moſt pleaſing to 
the Sovereign Being. Though he miſtakes the right 
road, yet his inter tion is ſincere. Moreover, blaſphe- 
my involves a breach of manners, which has a natu- 
ral tendency to diſturb the peace of ſociety. A friend 
takes offence, if his friend is abuſed in his preſence ; 


a brother, if his brother is uſed in an indecent man- 


ner, 


A Jewiſh 
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A Jewiſh rabbin may preach in his ſynagogue, that 
the Meſſiah is not yet come, and extricate him- 
ſelf as well as he can, by doing away the weeks and 
days of the prophet Daniel. No Chriſtian can blame 


him: for we all know that it is the man's belief; and 


that he is ſincere, though in error at the ſame time. 
But this Jew, convinced that Chriſt is reſpected by 
the Chriſtians, and worſhipped by them, as their God, 

would expoſe himſelf to the rigour of the magiſtrate, 

if he openly called Chriſt an impoſtor: becauſe he 
inſults the magiſtrate more than if he gave this deno- 
mination to his father or brother. 

The moſt monſtrous abſurdity, then, that: ever 
met with apologiſts in church or ſtate, is the miſdi- 
rected zeal that puniſhes the body for the ſincerity of 
an erroneous conſcience. Whereas, no perſon de- 
ſerves more the ſeverity of human laws, than the 


impoſtor who betrays it. The divines themſelves, 


whoſe forced interpretations of fcripture, and theolo- 
gical diſputes, have armed ſovereigns againſt their 
ſubjeQs, agree that no perſon can act againſt the im- 
mediate diQates of an erroneous conſcience. Hence, 
the Jew, who is under a conviction that Chriſt is not 
God, would be guilty of groſs idolatry, if, from mo- 
tives of worldly intereſt, he worſhipped him with 
the Chriſtians, In puniſhing him for not worſhip- 
ping Chriſt, you puniſh the candour, ſincerity, and 


uprightneſs of a deluded man, who is afraid to offend 


his Creator. The ſame can be ſaid of all others 
who diſſent from any eſtab/iſhed religion. 
But I will be told, that, in reaſoning thus, I re- 


nounce my own creed : whereas the reſcripts of 


popes, the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſicion, and num- 
berleſs texts of the canon law, reiating to heretics, 
ſhew what a Catholic clergyman ought to believe. 

I have already declared, and ſufficiently proved, 
that the reſcripts of all the popes that ever ſat in Pe- 
ter's chair, or ever will, can never make an article 
of faith for Roman Catholics ; no more than a King 
of England's proclamation can make an article of 

ſaith 


wes & 
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faith for Engliſh Proteſtants, though he is head of 


their church. 


Poſitive laws and human eſtabliſhments, temporary 
ſanRions and local regulations, are no creeds, nor ar- 
ticles of religion. And, happy for the honour of the 
Proteſtant religion in theſe realms, that they are nor. 
No Catholic divine ever attributed ſuch power to a 
general council, as fir William Blackſtone attributes 
to the Britiſh parliament. „It can change,” ſays he, 
„the religion of the land, and do every thing un- 
« der heaven, that is poſlible.” If all its acts were 
to be conſidered as articles of faith, (as ſome paltry 
{cribblers would fain obtrude on the public, the texts 
of the canon-law, and the reſcripts of popes, as arti- 
cles of Catholic belief), the world could never ſee 
ſuch a religious creed. 

The reader would ſee in Gothic charaQers, impri- 
ſonment and death decreed againſt the prieſt, for ſay- 
ing his prayers ; to pervert or be perverted to the ſee 
of Rome, puniſhed as high treaſon ; a ſecond refuſal 
to take the old oath of ſupremacy, liable to a ſimilar 
puniſhment. He would ſee the neighbour authorized 
to take his neighbour's horſe ; the ſon authorized to 
ſtrip the father of his property ; the articles of Lime- 
Tick, under the ſolemn faith of a capitulation, vio- 
lated without the leaſt provocation on the part of the 
inhabitants. From thoſe he would paſs to others of 
leſs importance. He would ſee a ſolemn act of the 
legiſlature, commanding women to declare their own 
ſhame, and making it high treaſon in them to marry 
the king, if they were not virgins *; another makin 
it high treaſon in people who ſaw the nuptial-rites 
performed, and the monarch go to the nuptial-bed 
with his ſpouſe, to believe that be was married to 
Anne of Cleves. | 

The Catholic orator, who would ſain be on equal 
terms with his Proteſtant brother, either in the pulpir 
or in print, 5 amplify his theme, enumerate the 


circumſtances 
* See the monſtrous acts of parliament, ia the reign of Henry 
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Circumſtances, and, in a long ſtrain of invective, hold 
forth that it is a principle of the Proteſtant religion, 
to perſecute to death thoſe of a different religion ; to 


encourage diſobedience and rebellion in chi ldren to 


their parents; to rob a man of his property; to vio- 
late the laws of nations; to be ſo incredulous as not 


to believe their own eyes; and to adminiſter to the 
paſſions and luſt of their kings : then to produce ex- 


traQs of their ſtatutes, in corroboration of the charge, 
and to caſt thoſe horrors on all the Proteſtants in the 
world! 

The candid, impartial man would be mere nice 
than to confound the actions of men, and their poſitive 
laws, with the principles of the Proteſtant religion, 
And cardour ſhould induce the miniſters of the goſ- 
pe!, not to revile the body of Catholics, by extend- 
ing local regulations, exaggerating facts, and erecting 
the miſtakes and prejudices of a few into a religious 


ereed and a ſymbol of orthodoxy for the whole. 


Thoſe laws, then, that doom heretics to death, as 
well as the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition, are na parts 
of a Catholic's creed; no more than the fore- men- 
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tioned acts of parliament are part of the church of | 


England's creed. 


The true religion ſhould be preſerved and perpe- 


tuated by the ſame means that eſtabliſhed it,—by 
preaching the word of God, attended with prudence 


and diſcretion, —the practice of all Chriſtian virtues, 


—bound'eſs patience and charity. 

Machiavel is of opinion, that“ diſarmed prophets 
never made any conqueſts.” Whatever reſpect is 
due to him, on account of his ſkil] in ſanguinary poli- 
tics and literature, in this maxim he betrays equal 
ignorance and impiety. No prophet ever appeared 
more deſtitute of arms than Jeſus Chriſt: no prophet 
ever made ſuch rap'd and exterfſive conqueſts, —I mean 
conqueſts ſuch as he intended to make, by winning 
the hearts, changing the interior diſpoſitions of men, 


and from bad and wicked, making them better and 


more virtuous. 


The 
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The Chriſtian religion gained ground under the 

heathen emperors, in the midſt of the moſt violent 
perſecutions, during. three centuries. 

The  reverend gentlemen, who thought ir a wſul 

ſor kings to handle the ſword, in vindication of the 

Deity, ſhould have recollected that all the fathers, 


during five centuries, took this famous ſaying of 


{ertullian ſor their motto : * Non eſt religions, re- 
ligionem cogere.”—lt it not the province of reli- 
gion, to force religion. It is needleſs to crowd my 
page with. them, St. Gregory the Great, who 
lived in the ſixth century, and knew the obligations of 
religion, as well as any of his ſucceſſors, writes to a 
biſhop who had beaten one of his clergy for hereſy, 
that it is an unheard of and novel method of preachin 

the goſpel, ro enforce faith with the cudgel. Nova 
'- et inaudita prædicatio, que baculo adigit fidem.” 

No heretics Hore dangerous in a ſtate than the Priſ- 
cillianiſts, whoſe maxim was—to ſwear and forſwear 
themſelves, ſooner than berray their ſecrets, Their 
doctrine was condemned in a council in Spain; but 
their perſons left at liberty. Two Spaniſh biſhops, 
lchacius and Urſacius, ſolicited the tyrant Maximus 
to put Priſcillian to death. Hence St. Martin of 
Tours, and all the biſhops of Gaul and Spain, would 


never communicate. with thoſe ſanguinary prelates, 


who were afterwards baniſhed. Even a council that 
was held, would not admit any biſhop who would 
communicate with one Felix, who concurred in the 
accuſation of Priſeillian; and whom the fathers call, 
« a murderer of heretics.” 

The council of Toledo forbids the uſe of violence 
to enforce belief: Becauſe,” add the fathers, © God 
« thews mercy to whom he thinks fit; and hardens 
hom he pleaſes.” * Præcipit ſancta ſynodus ne- 
„ mini deinceps ad credendum vim inferre. Cui 
enim Deus vult, miſeretur ; et quem vult, indu- 
rat.“ * And the council of Lateran, under pope 

M Alexander 


Car. de Judzis, diſt, 45. 
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Alexander the third, acknowledges, that the church 
re jecis bloody executions, on the ſcore of religion: : 
which proves to demonſtration, that the canon 
charged to the fourth council of Lateran, under In- 
nocent the third, —in which canon “ the ſecular pow- 
« ers are addreſſed to rake an oath, to exterminate 
« all heretics out of their territories, and, in caſe of 
c refuſal, to bave their ſubjeQs ohſotved from their 
« allegiance, and the lands of the hereties, to be 
« ſeized by the Catholics,” &c.—is ſpurious. Col- 
Fer, the Proteſtan: 8 in his fiſth volume of ec- 
clefiaſticai hiſtory. acknowledges that it is not found 
in any copy coeval with the council. Some hundred 
ears aſter the council, it was produced to light by a 
"ts: Log And we krow full well, that at that time, 
ſeveral ſpurious pieces were produced, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of rancour. 
Were even ſuch a decree, or any other cf a ſimilar 
nature, genuine, the Catholics would, rejeQ them, 
without any breach of ſaith : becauſe the church has 
no power over life, limb, the rights of ſovereigns, the 
property of individuals, or any temporal concern 
whatſoever. Her biſhops, then, whether ſeparately, 1 
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« prevented, as much as in her power, the death of | 
« criminals, and even of her moſt crue] enemies, Ls 
ſays Fleury. You have ſeen how the lives of the Ple 


or in a collective body, cannot graft any ſuch power WE 

into their ſpiritual commiſſion. They would a in the 

an extrajudicial manner, and beyond the limits of cel 

their ſphere. This I have proved in my remarks on ne 
i Mr. Weſley's letters, and elſewhere. | 
14 Far from ec fn, cruelty, death, and oppreſ- eſt 
j ſion, the ſpirit of the church was, in EY a man- W_ Au 
[| « ner, the ſpirit of meekneſs and charity, that ſhe * 1 
1 f 
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« murderers of the martyrs of Armenia were ſaved ; = £4 
« and St. Auſtin's efforts to preſerve the Donati, tbe 
« (who had exerciſed ſuch cruelties againſt the Ca- wh 
« tholics), from the rigour of the Imperial laws. You {|} ©< 


« have {een how much the church deteſted the indiſ- 
« creet zeal of thoſe biſhops, who 3 the 
| 6 hereſiarch 
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« hereſiarch Priſcillian to death. In general, the 
„ church ſaved the lives of all criminals, as far as ſhe 
« had power. St. Auguſtine accounts for this con- 
« duct in his letter to Macedonius, where we read, 
« that the church decreed there were no pains in 
this life, but of the healing kind, to deſtroy not 
r man, bur ſin, and to preſerve the ſinner from eter- 
„ nal torments,” “ 

If, in after ages, ſome popes and biſhops deviated 
fro this plan of meekneſs and moderation, their con- 
duct ſhould not involve a conſequence injurious to the 
principles of the Catholic church, which condemns 
ſuch proceedings. The religion of Catholics and 
Proteſtants condemns frauds, fornications, drunken- 
neſs, revenge, duelling, perjury, &. Some of their 
relaxed and impious writers have even attempted not 
only to palliate, but even to apologize for ſuch dif- 
orders. The children of the Chriſtian religion daily 
practiſe them, —is the Chriſtian religion accountable 
tor the breach of her own laws? 

We prefer, then, the primitive fathers of the church, 
to Sylveſter a Prieris, and ſome other cavoniſts : and 
we preſume as much knowledge and zeal for the Ca- 
tholic religion in Gregory the Great and his prede- 
ceſſors, as in any of his ſucceſſors in ages leſs re- 
fined. 

The oppoſition given, in Catholic countries, to the 
eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition,—the death of the in- 
quiſitors by the hands of the people, —and the gene- 
ral odium it raiſed, —prove that ſparks of the mode- 
ration and meekneſs recommended 1n the goſpel, and 
practiſed in the primitive times, with regard to peo- 
ple of a different perſuaſion, were not quite extinC, 
eren in the ages of darkneſs and barbariſm. Popes 

themſelves oppoſed its introduction into Venice: and 


whether from policy or piety, I ſhall not take on me 
to determine. 


M 2 | But 


* Fleury, Diſccurs 2, No. 9. 
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But Berkley remarks, that, © if policy induced a 
«© pope to oppoſe its, introduction in a certain ſtate, 
2 policy might have induced another pope to intro- 
& duce it in his own,”* Tam convinced he was not 
miſtaken in his conjectures. 

The pope was in poſſeſſion of a.city which formerly 
gave birth to ſo many heroes, beſides a good territory 
beſtowed on him by ſeveral ſovereign:. He thought 


it high time to look about him, when all Europe was 


in one general blaze. The liberty of the goſpel, 
preached by Muncer and ſeveral other enthuſiaſts, 
threw all Germany into a flame, and armed boors 
a gainſt their ſovereigns. As he was a temporal 


prince, he dreaded for his ſovereignty, as well as 


other crowned heads in his neighbourhood; and the 
more ſo, as his ſoldiers were better ſkilled in ſaying 
their beads than handling the muſket. 

Great events, the dowvfal of empires, and the riſe 
or deſtruction of extraordinary characters, are com- 
monly foretold in oracles, both ſacred and profane; 
and he found himſelf in the ſame dubious and critical 
ſituation n * when the Spaptands landed 


in America 
* 


„Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand, 
„ When bearded men in floating caſtles land. + 


Long before the reformation, the dimenſions of his 
city were taken; the line was extended over its walls; 
and it was diſcovered that it was the“ great city 
„built on ſeven hills, the harlot that had made the 
kings of the earth drunk with her cup; and that 
her ſovereign was Antichrift, the man of ſin,” men- 
tioned by St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Theſſalonians. 
Wickliff, Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, bad laid down 
as a rule, many years before, that “ popes, princes, 
and biſhops, in the ſtate of mortal ſin, have' no pow- 
der:“ and a ſtate of grace was, doubtleſs, incom- 


patible 
* Minute Philoſopher. 
T Dryden's Iadian Queen, 
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patible with the character of Antichriſt. Jerome 
of Prague, who was burnt afterwards at Conſtance, 
to ſhew that Rome was the harlot of the Revelations, 


after beating a monk, and drowning another, dreſſed, 


one day, a proſtitute in a pope's attire, with the three- 
crowned cap, made of paper, on her head, and in her 


head-dreſs, without being ſo careſul of the reſt of her 


body; leads the female pontiff, half naked, in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets of Prague, in deriſion of a 
relig:on profeſſed by the magiſtrates. * > 

dome ⁊uell. bred divines there are, who juſtify ſuch 
proceedings, on the principle that it was requiſite, at 
that time, “to cry aloud, and uſe a ſtrong wedge to 
„break the knotty block of Popery.” I do not be- 
lieve there is a well bred Proteſtant living, who would 
applaud either martyr or divine who would exhibit 
ſuch a merry ſpeQacle in the ſtreets of Dublin or 
London; or who would ſhed a tear for his loſs, if, 
after exhibiting ſuch a ſhew in Rome or in Paris, he 
fell into the hands of the inquiſition, or were ſent to 
the gallies. The goſpel-truth is no enemy to de- 
cency. i 

St. Paul, in pleading his cauſe before Feltus, did 
not inveigh againlt his veſtal virgins, the adulteries of 
his gods, or the wickedneſs of his emperors. Let a 
religion of ſtate be ever ſo falſe, the magiſtrate who 
profeſſes it, will feel himſelf inſulted, when it 1s at 
attacked in a groſs, injurious manner: and, if apolo- 
gies can be made ſor indecencies and ſeditious doc- 
trines, under pretence of overthrowing idolatry, ſome 
allowance muſt be made for men who think themſelves 
inſulted by ſuch attacks, | 
The pope, then, as a ſovereign prince, had every 
thing to dread, when the thrones of the German 
princes began to totter from the ſhocks of inſpiration - 
but what til] increaſed his alarms, was—the unfold- 
ing of the Revelations, which held him up to all Eu- 
rope, as the Antichriſt, the general enemy of Chrif- 
tians, who ſhould be deſtroyed, Leſt any one ſhould 
miſs his aim, it was proved from the Revelations, that 

M3 he 
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he was the beaſt with ten horns ; and, in bearing 
down ſuch a game, the world was to be renewed, 
and the peaceful reign of the millennium, during which 
Chriſt was to reign with the ſaints on earth, was to 
begin, The time was approaching. Old John Fox, 
the martyrologiſt, ſays, that“ after long ſtudy and 
„ prayers, God had caſt ſuddenly into his mind, by 
“ divine inſpiration, that the forty-two months mult 

be reſerred ro the church's perſecution, from the 
„time of John the Baptiſt,” This calculatioa 
was to bring on the pope's deſt ruction about the year 
ſixteen hundred. Brightinan was more preciſe, aud 
foretold the final downfal of the pope, in the year 
fifteen hundred and forty-ſix: others in fifteen hun- 
dred and fift y- ſix: and others in fifteen hundred and 
fifty-nine. Luther came cloſer to the famous ra; 
and publiſhed his prophecy, in which it was revealed 
to him, that the pope and the Turk would be deſtroyed 
in two years after the date of his oracle. This, cer- 
tainly, was a cloſeattack on the pope, who, in all ap- 
pearance, did not like to die ſo ſoon, even of a natu- 
ral death. He apprehended the accompliſhment of 
the oracles the more, as at that time almoſt every one 
was inſpired, and ready to do any thing for the de- 
ſtruction of Antichrift, 

Alexander Roſs, in his view of religion, deſcribes 
numbers of thuſe prophets, and amongſt the reſt one 
Hermannus Sutor, a cobler of Optzant, who profeſſed 
himſelfa true propher, and Meſſiah Son of God: a very 
dangerous neighbour for. Antichriſt ! Thi, man, to re- 
ceive the prophetic inſpiration, ftretched himſelf 
naked in bed ; and, after ordering a hogſhead of 
ſtrong deer to be brought cloſe to him, began to drink 
in the ſource of inſpiration, and to receive ½e ſpirit 
by infuſion ; waen on a ſudden, © he,” to uſe the 
words of A exander Roſs, ** with the Stentor's voice 
© and a horrid howling, among other things, often re- 
*« peared this: Kill, cut the throats, without any 
8 ers of all thoſe monks, all thole popes. Re- 

«6 pent, 
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« rent, repent: for your deliverance is at hand. ““ 


However extraordinary fuch a character would ap- 


pear now, yet at that time inſpiration was ſo fre- 


quent, that one would imagine all Germany was a 


nation of prophets : and Hermannes, who was after- 
wards put to death by Charles, lord of Guelderland, 
had credit enough to make proſelytes. 

The pope, thus aimed at, as an object of deſt ructi- 
on, from all quarters, —and ſeeing, almoſt ia every 
nation in Europe, a nurſery of prophets foretelling 
his ruin, and animating the candidates for ſanctity to 
undertake the pious talk, —began to tremble, not only 
for his territories, but inoreover for his perſonal ſafe- 
ty. He knew that the imaginations of his Italian 
ſubjects were naturally warm; and that, if but one 
of them caught the prophetic flame, the ſtiletto would 
ſoon be darted into Antichriſt. He found Imperial 
laws already enacted, and as he was a temporal prince 
whoſe perſon was more expoſed than any bighway- 
man in Europe, he copied thoſe laws into his directo- 
ry; and ereQtcd the Inquiſition as a barri-r between 
himſelf and the formidable foes, who nct only foretold 
bis downfal, but encouraged their followers to fulfil 
the prediction. 


The impartial reader, in tracing this formidable 


tribunal, will diſcover a political eſtabliſhment, and a 
temporal ſafeguard. None can iofer from its inſtitu- 
tion, that it is lawful] by the principles of relig:on, to 
deprive a man of his life, preciſely on account of his 
worſhip: and every one muſt acknowledge, that, if ever 


a prince, whoſe life and territories were in danger, 


was authorized 'to, take the ſevereſt precautions to 


ſecure both, no mortal could plead for greater indul- 


gence in having recourſe to rigorous meaſures, than 
one who united in his perſon the dignity of a prince, 
which at that time was both an object of envy and 
deteſtation to people who conſidered ſovereignty as 
{ubyerſive of Chriſtian liberty, —and the character 


M 4 of 
* Roſs's View of Religions. In the appendix, p. 31. 
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af a ſovereign pontiff, which made him paſs for an 6 
outlaw, and the great enemy of Chiift, in whoſe de- {x 
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ſtruction the world was ſo deeply concerned. Let 
any perſon put himſelf in his caſe, and judge for 


_ 
= _— 


himſelf. f 5 

It is, then, to thoſe authors who diſgraced them. #2 ti 

ſelves, and expoſed the oracles of the Chriſtian reli- | «5 

gion to the deriſion of infidels, with their fanatical : tt 
calculations, their beaſts, horns, and ſtrained allego- |} 

ries of ſeven hills, —it is to the rage of people who h 

1 could not take more effectual ſte ps to get him ſtabbed re 

1 in his church or his palace, —and to the terrors of a | m 


man who thought himſelf juſtifiable in providing for. 
his perſonal ſafety, —that the world is indebted for the 
inquiſition in Rome. Its fires are daily extinguiſhing, 
in proportion as prophecy is diminiſhing: and the li- 
berality of a refined age diſcovers no horns on the 
head of a Ganganelli, or Benedict the fourteenth, 
who united in their perſons the grandeur of kings, 
the diſcretion of biſhops, the elegance of courrier 
and che learning of philoſophers. 

1 The two laſt prophets I have read who have brought 
— the pope's deſt ruction nearer our own times, are 
| Whiſton and Burroughs. The firſt foretold that the 
pope's deſtruction would happen in ſeventeen hundred 
and twenty-four. And the ſecond, finding Mr. Whiſ- 

ton's Prophecy contradicted by time, began himſelf 
to prophecy that this great evept was to happen! in 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty. Yet, fince thoſe two 
prophets © have been gathered unto their fathers,” the 
air of Rome has not been embalmed with the effluvia 
of the ſmoaking blood of a Jew ; and in Spain and 
Portugal, we hear no longer of human victims being 
offered up as © a ſacrifice of agreeable odour to tte 

66 Lord. 37 | ; 
In thoſe two kingdoms, the inquiſition owes its ori- 
gin to cauſes much ſimilar to thoſe which give it riſe 
at Rome: but cauſes, however, which did not ſo 
immediately affect the ſovereign, who was blended 
with the « common maſs of monarchs, without any pe- 
| by | culiar 
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culiar diſtinction to expoſe him to the hatred of man- 
kind; or to afford his aſſaſſin a plea of impunity, by 
alleging that he was the deliverer of the world, by 
ridding it of the enemy of the Son of God, deſcribed 
in the prophecies of Daniel, pointed out in the Revela- 
tions, and whoſe downfall was foretold, at ſuch a 
time, by the moſt celebrated nn of ſcrip- 
ture. [| 
The Spaniards Grocaling ſor a long time with Ma- L | | 
homet's followers who had invaded their country, and 1 
reduced them, not only to the moſt abject ſlivery, but : 
moreover forced them to ſupply the fire of their Juſts 
with continual fuel, by ſending an annual tribute of | 
Chriſtian virgins to their ſeraglios, made at laſt that | 
great effort fo memorable in hiftory. i 
It is well known that. before the final defeat of the 1 
Moors, and their total expulſion from the Spaniſh do- z 
minions, they were- preparing,. underhand, for war, | 
and had their leaders already choſen. Baniſhed for i 
ever from a kingdom where they had trampled on the 
laws which all Chriftians, and even heathen fathers IF 
deem moſt ſacred, a barrier to their return was erect- | | 
ed: and, as by their own laws, every Chriſtian who 
has any connexion with a Mahometan woman, is to 
paſs through the fire, the tables were turned on them- 
ſelves, and the expectants of an earthly paradiſe were 
threatened: with the fagot, if they returned to 1nitiate- (| | 
A the children of Chriſtians in their myſteries. / 
1 The moſt effectual way to remove prejudices, is i | 
do put one ſelf in other people's ſituation. And if the | 
eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition ſeems ſevere and un- 
JF reaſonable, it muſt be acknowledged, that the love of 
fe, and the abborrence of oppreflion, are paſſions 
that very often overpower reaſon itſelf, No man | 
would chooſe to be conſidered as an outlaw on whoſe = |: 
head a price was ſet, and to whoſe deftruQion thou- h 
ſands were animated, under the ſanQion of ſcripture. If 
Neither is it in the nature of Chriſtian kings, who 1 
often deſtroy their own relations, when they ſuſpect | | 
them for af piring to their thrones, to ſuffer the ſworn. 
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enemies of the goſpel, and the corrupters of the mo- 
rals it enforces, in the poſſeſſion of their provinces and 
palaces, when they can recover what they deem 
their right. It was, then, dread of danger, and love 
of liberty, a deey ſenſe of injuries, and a proviſiona- 
Ty caution againſt death and oppreſſion, not a. princi- 
ple of religion, that gave riſe to the inquiſition in 
Rome, Spain, and Portugal. It is not from the 
church it can derive any power: and if it has any 
other motive in view than to ſecure the peace of ſoci- 
ety by temporal means, it exceeds the limits of its 
authority. For error in faith is not a crime, but rela- 
tively to a ſupernatural order, which does not come 
within the verge of civil juriſdiction: and the Jatt: 
reſource of the church is only a canonical cenſure, 
Thoſe cenſures ſhe never denounces, but againſt her 
own rebellious children, reared up in her boſom: and 
with regard even to thoſe, ſhe is bound to uſe the 
greateſt precaution, 

Her ſpiritual weapons ſhould not be 8 but 


againſt the enormities of individuals; nor againſt thoſe, 


when they are powerful enough to raiſe a faction or 
party; nor againſt any one, when it is probable they 
will not obtain the end propoſed, — I mean, the cor- 
rection of the ſinner. With regard to the multi- 
rude, cenſures are never to be employed,” ſays 8. 
Auſtin. Exhortations, not commands, —inſt ructions, 
not menaces,—are, then, her only weapons. And 
when any of her popes or biſhops adopted any other 
plan, they conſulted more their power, and the rigour 
of the law, than the rules ef prudence. They behay- 
ed like thoſe hot-headed princes, who, finding a great 
number of their ſubje&s guilty of inſurrection, would 
put them all to the ſword, at the hazard of ſeeing 
their kingdoms depopulated. 

Whence, then, came thoſe rigorous laws on the 
ſcore of religion to be introduced? If ſpeculative er- 
Tors, unconnected with principles ſubverſive of ſubor- 
dination and morality, have been the only motives, it 


muſt be acknowledged, that they originated in an 
N abuſe 
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abuſe of power, and an error of ſact, as well as of 
Tight, which made princes believe that, as they were 
the arbiters of life and death, they could puniſh al] 
kinds of crimes, whether againſt God, or the peace of 
civil ſociety. In matters more immediately within 
the reach of the civil: magiſtrate, the laws of all nati- 
ons afford inſtances of power extending beyond the 


limits of reaſon, and confounding the ſacred rules of 


equity, which proportion the puniſhment to the of- 
ſence. Thus, in Holland, a ſubject forfeits his life, 


if he kill a ſtork, when a hem dollars would be a ſuf- 


ficient penalty; eſpecially for a Dutchman. In Eng- 
land, the cutting down a cherry-tree in an orchard is 
a capital offence. And in Ireland, I have ſeen two men 


put to death, — the one, becauſe a ſheep was found in 


his bawn, which the real thief had left there: and the 


other, for a miſerable-calf-fkin,, which he bought on 
the bigh-road, from the man who ſtole it; and who, 


doubtleſs, did: not inform the purchaſer of the manner 
in which he had acquired it: when the laws dictated 
by God himſelf, decreed no more than the reſtitution 
of an aſs, againſt the thief who had ſtolen one from 


his neighbour ;. and a ſour-fold reſtitution againſt the 
man who ſtole an ox. 
If princes and other rulers, then, magnify objects 


in ſuch a manner as to make trifles capital, in conſe- 
quence of their power, to which they imagine no 


bounds ſhould be preſcribed ; let us not be ſurpriſed 


if monarchs, who thought. themſelves the delegates 
of Heaven, and anſwerable for any crime againſt the 


Divinity, which they would countenance in their 
ſtate, have enacted laws which torture the body for 


the errors of the mind. 


It was with difficulty that king Edward the fixth- 
was prevailed on, not to commit his fiſter Mary to 
the flames. For he could not reconcile: to his conſei- 
ence, to permit his ſiſter to live in idolatry, when it 
vas in his power to check the progreſs of ſuch a dif-- 


order. 


We ſee, by the different edicts againſ keretic:, in 


the- 
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the Theodofian code, that the firſt Chriſtian emper- 
ors did not, however, conſider religious error as a 
ſufficient cauſe for capital puniſhment. Conſtantine 
grants a free toleration to all Chriſtians, in'one of his 
edicts: in another, he reſtrains this indulzence to the 
Catholics alone. In one edi, he orders the ehurches 
to be taken from the Donatiſts: in another, he mode- 
rates the rigour of this edi, by permitting them to 
return to their country. and to live there in quiet: i 
« reſerving to God the puniſhment of their crime“ 
Remarkable words! We have ſeen before, how the 
primitive fathers oppoſed ſanguinary executions, and 
pleaded for liberty of conſcience. St. Hitary ear- 
neſtly requeſts the emperor Conſtantius to grant his 
ſubjects liberty of conſcience, whether they be Ari- 
ans or no. 

If, then, in an age enlightened by the works of 
the fathers, and after the example ſer by Conſtantine, 
the emperor Theodofius condemned Manichæans to 
the fire; it muſt be more owing to abominable prae- 
tices, than to fpeculative errors. And, if ſuceeed- 
ing emperors continued the fame rigour, it is that 
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incorporated with ſpeculative deviations. Searce an 
age, fince Theodoſius's time until of late years, but 
brooded ſome immoral or ſeditious doctrine, which 
armed the magiſtrate's hand wirh the exterminating 
tword. Great part of St. Auſtin's time was taken up 
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favour of the Donatiſts and Creſcellians, who conti- 
nually exerciied the greateſt ervelties. 

Another age gave rife to the Patarini and Ran- 
eaites, who amongſt other errors maintained, that no 
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the body. The theory was reduced to practice: 
and, doubtleſs, the magiſtrate was rouſed to ſeverity. 
: The Albigenſes ſaid that God had two wives. 
Marriage, however, was condemned, without conſi- 
dering chaſtity as a virtue. In deteſtation of the ſa- 
erament of the nitür, huren were turned into re- 
ceptacles 


ſedirion or immortality, or both, kept pace and were 


in pleading for mercy with the African governors, in 


mortal fin could be committed by the lower part of 
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ceptacles for the unhappy votaries of Venus: and in 


the ſanctuary where the magiſtrate was accuſtomed 
to ſee the miniſter of religion officiate, nothing could 
be ſeen bur offerings to Cloacina. In twelve hundred 
and thirty, the Stadings of Germany honoured Lu- 
eifer; inveighed againſt God for condemning that 
rebel-angel t to darkneſs ; held that one day he would 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and they ſhould be ſaved with him. 
Whereupon, they thought that, until that time, it 
was not requiſite to ſerve God, but quite the contra- 
ry: and reduced their theory to praRtice. 

To write the hiſtory of all the feQs, which gave 
riſe to the ſevere ſanQions of kings, from the time 
of the emperor Theodvfius down to the fixteenth or 


ſeventeenth century, would be to attempt writing a 


hiſtory of all the horrors and abominations of which 
abandoned man is capable. In this long ſpace of 
time, the feats moſt free from any mixture of immo- 
raliry, gave umbrage to the civil ES by their 1e- 
ditious tenets and inſurrections. 

Huſs's doctripe, in Bohemia, ſowed rhe ſeeds of ei- 
vil wars. Wickliff's doQrine, in England, was pro- 
ductive of ſimilar fruits. The fagot did not blaze in 
England until the Lollards began to overturn the 
ſtate. In the ſixteenth century, what wars, what 
commocions, 10 Germany, in conſequence of ſanatical 


Geluſfior: ! The moſt moderate Proteſtant divines of 


that age, complain'in their wrirings, of the confuſion 
introduced by ſectaries. Heylin, in his coſmogra- 
phy, talks ot ſome of them © begotten in rebellioo, 


„ born in edition, and nurfed by faction.“ And 


doctor Walton, in the preface to his Polyglote, ſays, 
that ** Ariſtarchus heretofore could ſcarce find ſeven 
« wiſe men in Greece: but that, in his time, ſo many 
« idiots were not to be found: for all were divinely 
learned. Hence,“ continues the dodtor, © the bot- 
„ tomleſs pit ſèeems io have been ſet open: and 
« /Jocuſts are comme out with ſtings, — a numerous race 
of ſectaries who have renewed all the ancient here- 
ſies, ans invented many monſtrous opinions of their 

| „ own.“ 
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« own.” Inexamining, then, the laws enaQted againſt 


heretics, and tracing them up to their origin,—in tax- 


ing a review of the times and circumſtanees in which 
they were en:Qed, and the tenets of the perſong 
againſt whom they were levelled, —n weighing the 
emperor Conſtantine's words, already quoted, —and 
obſerving the inſtability of his opinion, in the change 
of his laws, —we can, with, every reaſon, preſume 
that error in doctrine was never deemed a ſufficient 
title to deprive a man of his life or property, by the 
moſt pious and enlighrened Chriſtian legiſlators. 
Immerality or ſedition, mingling with the ſpecu- 
lative opinion unpuniſhable in itſelf by any civil tri- 
bunal, drew the vengeance of the laws upon the en- 
tire ſyſtem and its abettors: as the circulation of bad 
coin is puniſhed by the magiſtrate, not on account of 
the particles of gold or ſilver, but on account of the 
baſe metal, which predominates and debaſes it. If 
time, civilization, commerce, a more extenſive know- 
ledge of mankind, and the rights of ſociety, helped 


the mind to work off the feculence of perniciaus opi- 


nions, as rough wines work off their tartar—Preedom 
of thought, its inalienable prerogative was at laſt 
reconciled amongſt moſt men with the principles of 
morality, and the peace of ſociety. Men have changed: 
but long habit and the power of rule have till, in 
many places, kept up laws which confound: miſtaken 
notions of a ſpiritual nature, with practical princi- 
pies which diſturb the order of ſociety, Hereſy is 
of too indeterminate a ſ1gnification, to become the ob- 
j-& of legal vengeance. And to puniſh a man for 


Popery, is to puniſh him becauſe another pronounces a 


word of three ſyllables. Let the Heretic and the Pa- 
git, who rob, ſteal, murder, preach up ſedition, re- 
bellion, immorality ; ſuffer like all other felons. But 
the magiſtrate who puniſhes an honeſt, peaceable man, 


for following the religion of his education, and the 


diQtates of his conſcience ; and the legiſlators who 
authorize him to do ſo ;—both forget themſelves and 
the rights of mankind. * | 
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The heathen magiſtrates puniſhed none for wor- 
ſhipping many gods. But we read of a citv, whoſe 
inhabitants were all drowned, for adopting the impie- 
ty of Diagoras who wasa declared atheiſt. 

The Chriſtian magiſtrate will not puniſh a man 
who has no religion: becauſe the verſatile conſcience 
of ſuch a man will mould itſelf into any frame. But, 
the upright man who, from fear of offending God, 


will not reſign his way of thinking, but upon a tho- 


rough conviction that he is in error; is deemed un- 
worthy the protection of the laws. His conſcience, 
which it would be a crime to betray, is made a crime 
by poſitive 1nfiitutions. Thus, Tiberius's artifice is 
revived.-—It was prohibited by the laws, in his time, 
to put a virgin to death. A virgin is :ecuſed of high 
treaſon ; and, on conviction, (an eaſy ma ter in his 
days), her virginity is pleaded, in bar to he execution 
of the ſentence. He ordered the executioner to ra- 
viſh her: and then the law ook its courſe. Thus, 
guilt and puniſhment were reconciled. 

The laws of God command me not to act againſt 
the immediate dictates of my conſcience. The laws 
of man make this conformity to the dictates of my con- 
ſcience, a crime : and I am accordingly puniſhed. 

Towards people confirmed in the prejudices of their 
education, and the religion of their fathers, no ſe- 


verity, tending to deprive them of the rights to 


which nature entitles them, ſhould be uſed. It is 
the unanimous opinion of the fathers: and a large 
volume could be compoſed of paſſages, extracted from 
the works of medern writers of every denomination, 
in ſupport of the aſſertion. | 

We know that faith may yield to perſuaſion : but 
« jt never will be controlled.” * © Remember that 
« the diſeaſes of the ſoul are nor to be cured by re- 
* ſtraint and violence.” + © Indulge every one with 
„ civil toleration.“ “ 


5 If 
* Flechier, biſhop of Niſmes. 4 
+ Cardinal Camus. 

I Fenelen to the duke of Burgundy, 
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If, to the ſpirit of the goſpel, the authority of fa- 
thers, councils, the practice of the primitive times, 
and the opinions of the moſt learned of the modern. 


writers, we add arguments drawn from the ſources 


of divinity, we expect to diſarm the magiſtrate, and 
ro prevail on him ro ſheath the ſword which God ne- 
ver commanded him to wield againſt the profeſſors of 
peaceable errors. 

Faith is a gift of God, which it is not in the power 
of the ſtare either to give or to take away. It de- 
pends chiefly on the change of the heart, the interior 


diſpoſitions of the mind, and the grace of the Al- 


mighty, which it is in his power alone to give, in 
greater or leſſer abundance to his creatures, We do 
not pretend to open the gate to error, or to lull mor- 
tals aſleep in an indifference to the truth. We only 
beſeech the powers of the earth not to add to the ca- 
lamities of Adam's children, by fines, confiſcations, 
poverty, reſtraints, or death, for abſtruſe and ſpecu- 
lative matters beyond the reach of human control. 
We know that God being every where preſent to call 
his creatures to his ſervice, to fupport them in their 


hope, to confirm them in his love, to help their en- 


deavours, and to hear their prayers, It is their own 
fault if they periſh. To ſome he gives the knowledge 
of his law: but they reject it. Others he inſpires 
with the ſpirit of prayer: but they negle& it. He 
ſpeaks to the hearts of all: but few liften to his voice. 


Some be converts by an effectual grace, who plunge | 


themſelves a ſecond time 1nto their diſorders. Some 
he ſtrengthens and fortifies in the conſtant love of or- 
der and juſtice to the laſt moment of their lives: and 
others he gives up to their blindneſs and corruption. 
He permitred the firſt man to fin, and thus to involve 
us all in his miſeries, when it was in his power to pre- 
vent fin, without deftroying his liberty. And this 
will ever be an inſoluble difficulty to man. 


Faith, then, depending entirely on the interior diſ- 
poſitions of the mind, the quantity of grace, and the 
meaſure of piritual ſcience, which 1t is in the power 
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of God either to increaſe, or, from a juſt but hidden 
the want of it cannot be pu- 


judgment, to diminiſh ; 


niſhed by any earthly tribunal: becauſe the magiſ- 


trate's power extends only to outward crimes that 


diſturb the temporal peace of ſociety, but not to the 
hidden judgments of God, nor to the interior diſpoſi- 


tions of the mind, nor to the diſbelief of divine truths, 


—the neceſſary reſult of both. Death, reſtraints, 
and CREE then on the ſcore of religion, are 
murders and robberies, under the ſanction of menda- 
tory laws. | 

« We were of opinion,” ſays St. Auſlin, writing 


to the Manicheans, “that other methods were to be 
made choice of; and that to recover you from your 


© errors, we ought not to perſecute you with 1oju- 


ries and invectives, or any ill treatment; but en- 
dea vour to procure your attention by ſoft words 
« and exhorcaations, which would ſhew the tenderneſs 
«* we have for you: according to that paſſage of holy 
wric—The ſervant of the Lord ought not to love 
ſtrife and quarrels ; but to be gentle, affable, and pa- 
« tient towards all mankind ; and to reprove wich 
„ modeſty thoſe who differ from him in opinion, Let 
them only treat you with rigour, who know not 
« how difficult it is to find out the truth, and avoid 
& error. Let thoſe treat you with rigour, who know 
not how rare and painful a work it is calmly to diſ- 
ſipate the carnal phantoms that diſturb even a pious 
mind. Let thoſe treat you with rigour, who are 
ignorant of the extreme difficulty that there 1s to 


ic 


«6 


ic 


capable of ſeeing the truth which is the ſun and 
light of the ſoul. Let thoſe treat you with rigour, 

9 have never felt the ſighs and groans that a ſoul 
muſt ba ve, beſore it can have any knowledge of the 
„Divine Being. To conclude, let thoſe treat you 


rors near akin to thoſe you are engaged in. 

I paſs over in ſilence, that pure wiſdom, to which 

bur a few ſpiritual men attain in this life: ſo that 
«" > 
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purify the eye of the inward man, to render him 


with rigour, who never have been {ſeduced into er- 
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though they know but in part, becauſe they are 
men ; yet, nevertheleſs, they know what they do 
know with certainty : for in the Catholic church, it 


is not penetration of mind, nor profound knows 


led ge, bur ſimplicity of faith, which puts men in a 
ſtate of ſafety. “* 
To ſuch an illuſtrious authority we ſhail add ano- 


ther. S:lvianus, biſhop of Marſeilles, diſcourſing 


on the Arian Vandals, ſpeaks as follows: They are 
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ignorant of what is commonly known among other 
men; and only know what their doRors have taught 
them, and follow what they have heard them ſay. 

Men ſo i ignorant as theſe, find themſelves under a 
neceſſity of learning che myſteries of the goſpel, 

rather by the inflruQions that are given them, than 
by bobks, The tradition of their doctors, and the 
received doctrines, are the only rules they follow, 
becauſe they know nothing but what they have 
taught them. They are then heretics, but they 
know it not. They are ſo in our account, but they 
believe it not, and think themſelves ſo good Catho- 
lies, that they treat us as heretics ; judging of us 
as we do of them. We are perſuaded that they 


believe amiſs, concerning the divine gen ration, 


when they maintain the Son inferior to the Father : 
and they imagine that we rob the Father of his 
glory, who believe them both to be equal. We 
have the truth on our fide, and they pretend it is 
on theirs, We give to God his due honour, and 
they think they honour bim better. They fail in 
their duty, but they | imagine they perform it well ; 

and they make true piety conſiſt in what we call 
impious. They are in a miltake, but with a great 


deal of fincerity ; and it is ſo far from being an 


effect of their harred, that it is a mark of their love 
of God; ſince by what they do, they ſhew the 
greateſt reſpect for the Lord, and zeal for his glory. 


Therefore, though they have not true faith, they ne- 


66 verrhetefs 
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« yertheleſs look upon that, as a perfect love of God. 
« Tt belongs only to the Judge of the univerſe, to 
„% know how theſe men will be puniſhed, for their er- 
« rors at the laſt day.”* 

« As to what is concealed from the knowledge of 
« mortals,” ſays St. Chryſoſtom, “ let the ſearcher 
« of hearts determine, who alone knows the meaſure 


« of knowledge, and the quantity of faith: whoſe 


« judgments are inſcrutable, and ways unſearcha- | 
« ble. + 


Religion, then, recoils at the thoughts of flripping 
the victim for his mode of worſhip. We ſhould make 
allowance for the weakneſs of our fellow-creatures ; 
and reflect that few perſons view object; in the ſame 
light. What makes a deep impreſſion on one, makes 
but a ſlight impreſſion on another. Univerſal ortho- 
doxy has never been eſtabliſhed, fi .ce Cain has built 
the firſt city, and ſeparated from the children of God, 
nor ever will to the end of time. 

Amidſt the dark and doubrful images of things, the 
ſport of the paſſions, the prejudices of education, the 
diſputes of the learned, and the clouds that hang 
over weak and fluQuating reaſon, it is hard to ſepa- 
rate the clear from the obſcure, truth from error, and 
to aſſign them their proper ſituations in light, and 
ſhade. Add to this what I remarked before, that 
faith is a gift of God, to which the heart muſt be diſ- 
poſed by the operations of an interior grace, which 
God alone can give, and which 1s obtained more by 
prayer than by diſputing. If we take a ſurvey of na- 


ture itſelf, which God has given up to the diſputes of 


mien, the ſmalleſt inſect baffles our ſevereſt ſcrutiny, 
From the ant up to the elephant, and from the germi- 
nation of a bl:de of grafs, to the immenſe bodies that 
ſwim in the yielding ether above, every thing is an 
inexplicable myſtery. The very ſou] with whoſe 


nature we ſhould be better acquainted, and from 


whoſe active powers we derive our faculties and 
judgment, is a torch with which we are enabled to 


| view 
* Szlvianus, f Homilia contra apathematizantes, 
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view the univerſe, and yet our philoſophers know not 
where it ſhines. Some aſſign the brain for the ſeat 
of this immortal ſpirit, Others the blood ; others 
the pineal gland; and others, unable to comprehend 
how matter and ſpirir can be ſo cloſely interwoven, 
as to form one compound called man, aſſert that the 
foul abides at a diſtance from the body, and influences 
It as the ſun influences certain plants, that turn around 
and humour its motion. . 

What an immenſe library could be made up of all 
the books on this immortal ſpark that animates us! 
Whether it exiſted before its union with the body, — 
Whether it undergoes the ſame fate of extinction, — 
If it ſurvives, whether it goes to the ſilent ſhades of 
the dead, naked, or clothed in a thin pellicle, im- 
perceptible to the anatomiſt's eye, but qualifying it in 
the other world for feeling the ſmarting ſenſations 
excited by tormenting fire, which otherwiſe could not 
affect a pure ſpirit, without baving recourſe to an 
extraordinary power, the miraculous exertion where- 
of is ſpared by this coat of imperceptible ſins, cut 
for the ſpirit in a philoſopher's brain—The ſoul's 
ſtate and reſidence 1n the long interval between death 
and the final conſummation of all things. 

Burnet, the learned author of the Theory of the 
earth, laughs at the purgatory of the Catholics ; but 
arikes into a path in which few Proteſtant divines 
would chooſe to take bim for their guide. He ad- 
mits none to the clear fight of God, until aſter the 
reſurreQion ; heaps up teſtimonies to vindicate prays 
ers for the toned; eſtabliſhes Kades, a receptacle for 
{ouls, and a middle ſlate where they expect the com- 
ing of Chriit, and the ſound of the laft rrumper. * 

If, from ourſelves, and nature that ſurround us, we 
make an excurſion into the region of myſteries, with 
what darkneſs has not God overſpread © the face of 
the deep!” What diſpures between Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant writers on one fide, and the Arians and Soci- 

. nians 


* In bis bock De Statu Mor- uorum et Reſurgentium. 
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nians on the other, about the divine generation of the 
Son of God! What a deluge of blood fſpile on that 
occaſion, when the Arians were ſupported by power- 
ful emperors, who drew the {word to decide the con- 
troverly ! | 

Should one of the Bramins come amongſt us, and 
after ſtudying our languages, fit down to read the 
ſcriptures, to conſult our writers, and to determine 
upon the choice of a religion, what a laborious raſk ! 
From the time of Pelagius, down to our days, what 
diſputes about original fin ! How could it be propa- 
gated to a child whoſe body could not fin, whoſe ſoul 
came pure from its Creator's hands, whoſe father and 
mother were purified themſelves from original ſtain, 
and guiltleſs in complying with the inſtitutions of God 
and nature. Let this Bramin read the works of the 
D:vines of the church of England, in favour of infant 
baptiſm, he will regret his no: having been conſeerat- 
ed'to God before the uſe of his reaſon. When he 


reads the Anabaptiſt divines againſt infant bapriſm, he 


will rejoice that he did not enter too ſoon into a cove- 
nant, whereof he did not know the conditions and 


terms. - 


When Barclay publiſhed his apology for the Quak- 
ers, he cut out a good taſk for the Divines of the 
churgh of England, who were obliged to diſplay their 
erudition in order to refute him. 

If from baptiſm we paſs to the Lord's ſupper, what 
difficulties to encounter! What arguments againſt the 
real preſence by Zuinglius, Calvin, Du Moulins, 
Claude, Tillotſon! And what formidable opponents 
have not thoſe writers to engage, in the perſons of 
Luther and the Lutheran Divines; Boſſuet, Arnauld, 
and the numerous tribe of Catholic Doctors ! Text 
for text: reaſon for reaſon. Aſſailants and defend- 
ants take their weapons from the {ame arſenal, and 
bandle them with ſurpriſing addreſs and fkill. 

If the church of England be conſulted on the im- 


portant myſter y, ber auſwer only puzzles and per- 
plexes: 


is What 


— 
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«© What is the inward part of the ſacrament ? 
The body and blood of Chriſt, verily and indeed 
received by che faithful.” 

For as doctor Burnet remarks, the Divines who com- 
poſed the liturgy, had orders to leave it as a ſpecula- 
tive point, not determined ; in which every perſon 
was left to the freedom of his choice.* If the divines, 
after ſearching the ſcriptures and fathers, call philo- 
ſophy to their aſſiſtance, Mr. ee, one of its ora- 
Ha will tell them, that the idea of body and the 
idea of place, are ſo cloſely connected, that it is im- 


poſſible to conceive one body in two different places at 


the ſame time. Carteſius, who was the firſt that diſ- 


poſſeſſed Ariftotle of his throne, Gaſſendi, that fambus 


prieſt, who revived and improved Epicurus's ſyſtem 
of atoms, Caſlini, and thouſands beſide, were as well 
acquainted as Locke, with the nature of place and bo- 
dies, and doubtleſs his ſuperiors in the knowledge of 


the mathematics ; yet they could diſcover no contra- * 


diction in the ſame body being in different places at 
the ſame time, when once they ſuppoſed the interpo- 
ſition of infinite pow er, and the pliancy of ſpace and 
matter, to the irreſiſtible will of omnipotence, which 
can either create or annihilate them. 

Thus, after a laborious excurſion into the provinces 
of philoſophy and theology, the philoſophical divine 
muſt return back to the firſt elements of logie and 
grammar, that treat of the modes of ſpeech ; and, 
from the” combination of time, place, circumſtances, 
the nature of the teſtament, or laſt will of a man on 
the eve of his death (but a man who united in the 
ſame perſon, the ſinleſs weakneſs of kumanity, with 
the power and nature of the Godhead,) determine 
whether he ſpoke in a literal or figurative ſenſe. For 
place and body, matter and ſpace, are incomprehenſi- 
ble riddles which the greateſt philoſophers are at a 
loſs how co unravel. The ſenſations of cold, hunger, 
thirſt, pain, and pleaſure, convince us ſufficiently that 
we have bodies, whoſe daily decay we are continual- 


* Hiſtoty of the Reform. b. 3- 
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ly repairing with ſleep and aliment. We are, 1a like 
manner, convinced that there is ſach a thing as place, 
when we remove from the fire-fide to bed, where, 
locked up in the cloſe arms of ſleep, we are for a 
while in an intermediate ſtate between life and death ; 

dreaming ſometimes that we are ſovereigns, ſwaying 
the ſcepire of authority; and at other times, trem- 
bliag under the hand of the execptioner, who has the 


axe in his hand to ſever the head from the body, or 
the rope to ſtrangle us; alternately enjoying the 
grandeur of kings, and undergoing the puniſhment of 


criminals, without the reality of either. The differ- 
ent impreſſions we receive from the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, ſcorching flames, and refreſhing ſprings, make 
us believe that there are other bodies in nature, beſides 
thoſe frail machines we carry about us. 

In a word, ſenſations from within, and impreſſions 
from without, concur to convince us that there are 
places and bodies. The arguments of divines, and 
the ſeverity of human jaws, in ſupport of thoſe argu- 
ments, conſigning thoſe bodies to priſon, death, ba- 
niſhment, or hunger, are collateral proofs that we 
have thoſe bodies, and that we feel their exiſtence by 
means of painful ſenſations. Yet the immortal Berk- 
ley, biſhop of Cloyne, has proved by arguments hi- 


therto unanſwerable, that there is no demonſtration 


for the exiſtence of one ſingle body in nature. He 


has reconciled the Catholic and Proteſtant philoſo- 
phers and divines, about the real preſence, by cutting 
off, at one blow, both body and place. 

Our whole life, according to this ſyſtem, adopted 
by ſeveral learned men, is but one continual ſcene of 
deluſion, Objects we never ſaw, during the day- 


time, are preſent to us in our ſleep, and make a deep 


and laſting impreſſion. Who knows, then, but all 
the aQtions we perform, when we imagine ourſelves 


awake, are real dreams? We are ſpirits created milli- 
ons of years before the Moſaic account. 


In that pre-exiſtent ſtate, we gloried too much in 


our knowledge ; and, as a juſt puniſhment, we are 
given up for a ſhort time to dreams and deceptions, 
not 
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not on earth, or in corruptible bodies, for there are no 
ſuch things, and whoever ſays there are ſuch things, 
can never prove his aſſertion : but the great theatre 
on which we play the ſportive farce, is nothing elſe 
thin God's immenſity, which can never fall within 
the reach of corporeal organs, eyes, ears, hands, &c. 
for the exiſtence of ſuch organs is a mere deluſion. 

Origen, the moſt learned of the fathers, who 
wrote fix thouſand books, and was complimented by 
Porphyry, the heathen philoſopher, was of opinion, 
that the ſouls of men were angels, who, in the great 
conflict, between the good and bad ſpirits, obſerved 
a ſtrict neutrality, and were doomed to corruptible 
bodies, in order to try their ſincerity. Had Origen 
been as well verſed in philoſophy, as our modern 
writers, he would have confined himſelf to ſpirits, 
and granted bodies no exiſtence in the claſs of be- 
ings. 

Happy for millions were the philoſophers ſyſtem 
founded on reality, and that we had no bodies! For 
the diſputes of theologians have deſtroyed and famiſh- 
ed a good part of the creation. We have every re- 
ſpe& for the Chriſtian religion and its miniſters of all 
denominations, and without any doubt, for that ſyſ- 
tem in which we have had the happineſs of being 
reared up. Bur we are extremely ſorry that religion 
has ever been made a pretext for perfecution or op- 
preſſion. 


We have taken the liberty, in the courſe of this 


treatiſe, to glance at ſome religious as well as philo- 
ſophical ſyſtems, to ſliew the weakneſs of reaſon, ard 
the impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing univerſal orthodoxy. 
Should this treatiſe fall into the hands of any of our 
legiſlators, in whoſe power it is to eaſe the necks of 
their inoffenſive ſubjeQs from the galling yoke of op- 
preſſion ; we expect from their wiſdom and feelings, 


that they will no longer conſider difference in religion 
as a ſufficient reaſon for hindering the young gentle= 
man from purchaſing a pair of colours, and fighting 
ny e of his Kog and country; the induſtrious 
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citizen from realizing the fruits of his labour, in get- 
ting landed ſecurity for his money, and purchaſing 
an eſtate, deſcendible to his children ; the phyſician, 
the opulent farmer, the man of property, from car- 
rying a gun, a ſword, a caſe of piſtols, for their de- 
ſence from the attacks of the midnight-aſſiſlin, or 
highwayman ; the clergyman, who inſtils the princi- 
ples of good morals into the minds of the ignoraat 
who would follow the fierce inftinQ of ſavage and un- 
cultivated nature if they were deprived of their paſ- 
tors, from the protection of the laws, which now leave 
them expoſed to the caprice and fury of every ruffian, 


in whoſe power it is to ſhut up their chapels, and get 


them tranſported : When it is obvious that ſuch re- 
ſtraints ariſe from ſpeculative points diſputed on a nar- 


row ridge by the greateſt men the world has ever 


produced, —when philoſophers themſelves are bewil- 
dered in their notions,—and when the learned are at 
variance, about matters far beyond the reach of the 
bulk of mankind. 


Should it be ſaid that theſe laws are ſeldom put in 


force; it can be anſwered, chat the liberty of the ſub- 
jet, which is the birth-right of man, ſhould not de- 


pend on the capricious benevolence of his neighbour. 


The law ſhould be the common mother whoſe arms 
ſhould ve open to all: and the ghoſt of intolerance, 
more deſtructive than Attila's ſword, ſhould vaniſh on 
the approach of the rays of benevolence, which are 
now blazing all over the continent, Atrila's ſword 
defiroyed bur ſuch as it met in its way: bur the rage 
of religious feuds has thinned the world of fifty mil- 
lions of human beings ; and is ſtill trampling, in theſe 
kingdoms, on compaſſion, on equity, on national inte- 
reſt. 

In Ireland, where ſuch ſcandalous ſcenes have nor 
been exhibited, as laſt year [1780] is Scotland and Eng- 
land, the ghoſtsof thoſe legiſlators whoenaQted the penal 
code, are ſtill looking, with a clouded, malevolent 
joy, over the long waſtes and deſolated paſtures they 
have made fn a frunful country; and ſupplying the 
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want of the ſword and fagot, with a more laſting 
and tedious torment,— I mean, the hunger and dif- 
treſſes of thouſands. They have renewed and per- 
petuated the torments invented by the former princes 
of Tuſcany, They make the living expire in the 
arms of the dead. 

The liberalicy of the times, the intereſt of- the 
kingdom, the wiſdom and humanity of our rulers, 
every thing cries aloud for the repeal of laws enaQted 
on the ſcore of conſcience. If ſubordinatio% and 
policy require. what, in every country is called a re- 
ligion of ſtate, though in fact an encroachment on the 
W rights of man, when it excludes him from the 
privileges to which be is entitled by nature: yet this 
happy ſyſtem of toleration*could be introduced by 
excluding in this kingdom the Catholics from any bigh 
offices under the crown: ſecondly, from the privilege 
of fitting in the ſenate : thirdly, if the uſe of arms 
gives any umbrage, from the privilege of carrying 
them, except to ſuch as have a mind to ſerve their 
country in the ariny, or-ſuch perſons as are poſſeſſed 
of a real or perſonal eſtate, amounting to whatever 
value the legiſlature thinks fit: all other laws, hereto- 
fore enacted, to be null and void. The kingdom 
would ſoon flouriſh : and the brilliant example, ſet ro 
ſuch princes as have not as yet thrown open the gates 
of toleration, would reſcue. mankind from the heavy 
yoke which miſconſtrued religion has laid on their 
necks, 

The author of nature ably ded men for ſociety ; 
and entitles every man t to the advantages of that con- 
dition, who is free from all principles and praQ'ces 
injurious to the civil good of ſociety. The great 
. Giver alone can repeal the univerſal charter. He 
has not done it: and I hope that I have ſufficiently 


proved that he has not delegated that power to any 


of his creatures. | 
The rulers of the earth, whether Catholics or Pro- 
reſtants, owe all ſocial benefits to their loyal fubjeQs 


of every denomination. If one of theſe powers _ 
ho d 
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hold their people's native rights, it is no excuſe for 
the other, that their condu® is countenanced by their 
neighbour's example. Honour, humanity, and the 1 
rights of mankind, ſhould ſuggeſt to modern legiſla- 
tors to repair the loſſes, cauſed by their predeceſſors 
miſguided zeal. And as the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, conſider themſelves as the delegates of heaven, 
and inveſted with the commiſſion to preſcribe a mode 
of worſhip to man, let them propoſe it. in a manner 
that may ſecure its triumph over the heart; brighten 
it up with the genial rays of humanity, benevolence, 
and love, and not cloud it with the ſullen gloom of ſe- 
verity, oppreſſion, and diſtreſs. For Chriſt, who is, 
the Creator of all, has not declared in his goſpel, that 
one ſhould be excluded from the protection of the 
law, and perſecured for bis worſhip; and the other 


authorized to famiſh, ſtarve, and inſult the weakneſs 
of a fellow creature, 


N 2 POSTSCRIPT. 


„„ 


* 


SEVERAL perſons requeſted I would give a 
hiſtory of the London riots : I promiſed to undertake 


the taſk, and in conſequence began to digeſt my ma- 


terials. I afterwards reflected, that the duty of the 


hiſtorian, bound him to arraign at the impartial tri- 


bunal of truth, both men and actions; unmafk the 
leading characters; examine into their motives , lay 
open the hidden ſprings of proceedings, whether 


worthy of applauſe, or deſerving to be doomed to 


_cenſure ; embelliſh his narrative with ſuitable reflex- 


ions ; Ee by ſpreading the wide theatre, without re- 


ſpe to time or perſons, inform the living, and be- 
come the monitor of the unborn. I afterwards conſi- 
dered my own ſtate, expoſed in conſequence of the 
penal laws, to the inſult of every rufhan ; and, com- 
paring the defenceleſs fituation of the prieſt with the 
duty of the hiſtorian, I dropped the attempt. 

No perſon is obliged to write a hiſtory ; but when 
he writes it he muſt tell the truth : and when we tell 
the truth in talking of the living, it is hard to avoid 
giving offence. 

If my correſpondents be not ſatisfied with this apo- 
logy, let them point out a method whereby I can re- 
move the difficulty, and I ſhall publiſh a hiſtory of the 
Tiots, in London itſelf, with my name to it: for! 
diſclaim anonymous productions. 


Mr. O'LEARY"s 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Wuo EVER attempts to give an account of 
public tranſactions ſhould be above the reach and 
power of hope and fear, and all kinds of INTEREST ; 
that he may always dare to ſpeak the truth, and write 
of all without prejudice, religiouſly obſerving never to 
abuſe the public faith, but to guard againſt che bias 
and affections of thoſe who would endeavour to im- 
poſe on him by falſe or exaggerated reports. He 
ſhould not confine himſelf to a bare recital of the 
actions of men, but to lay open the motives and prin- 
ciples from which they took their riſe, and upon 
which they proceeded to their final iſſues. When in 
public tranſactions in which all parties are concerned, 
| ſome perſons make themſelves more con{picuous than 
others, it is not barely ſufficient to memion their. 
names. The hearts of ſuch actors muſt be laid open. 
The reader muſt be let into their moſt important mo- 
tives and deſigns, and favoured with a ſight of thoſe 
ſecret ſprings which moved them to the enterprize 
whether it ſucceeded or miſcarried. He ſhould be 
diſintereſted himſelf, and attribute no bad motives to 
prrſons whoſe actions could bear a favourable con- 
ſtruction ; when he is convinced that they had no in- 
tereſt in interfering in thoſe ſcenes of diſorder and tu- 
mult which he chuſes for the ſubje& of his narrative. 

Upon thoſe principles the Biſhop of Cloyne ſhould 
bave proceeded when he introduces me on the ſtage 
after /is account of the diſturbances in the ſouth of 
Ireland z diſturbances which diſgraced the nation, by 
the manner in which they were heightened in the fo- 
reign prints, painting us in a ſtate of barbariſm and 
rebellion, and which however unjuſtifiable, yet bor- 
row (in the county of Cork at leaſt) their importance 
more from the colourings of exaggerativg writers, 
than from*any ſignal or ES event which would 
ſuit the dignity of the hiſtorian's pencil, whoſe office 
it is, to pronounce the deſtiny of the great ones of the 
earth; to fix their character with poſterity, to do 
juſtice to virtue and worth, and to admit no figures 
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into his hiſtorical group but the figures of the great 
and illuſtrious. It is true that public tranſactions 
ſhould be recorded, though the charaQers which ap- 


Peared on the ſcene are far from being il'uftrious. The 


Roman hiſtorians have tranſmitted to poſterity the war 
of the faves. And the Right Reverend Biſhop of 


Cloyne has favoured the public with a general account 


of the operations of the Munſter rabble. But he dif- 
fers widely from the patterns after whom he ſhould 
have copied. For however unworthy of the hiftori- 
an's pen the exploits of abby heroes may appear, yet 
when he hands their atchievements down to poſterity, 
he ſhould paint them in their proper colours, and range 
them under their reſpectibe banners. When Tacitus 
deſcribes the revolt of the Pannonian legions, incited 
to ſedition by Perſengius, a common ſoldier, and the 
Captain Right of his time, he informs his readers of 
that incendiary's profeſſion. But when the Biſhop of 
Cloyne promiſes, in his title - page, A general Account 
of the Inſurrections of the South of Ireland, with their 
riſe and progreſs, he leads all his warriors into the 
field in the ſame uniform. They are all a poi mob, 
diſarming Proteſtants to overthrow the eſtabliſted religi- 


on. In this aſſertion I ſhall take the liberty of differ- 


ing in opinion from the Biſhop, with the ſame freedom 
that Leſley, a diſſenting miniſter, contradicted Arch- 
biſhop King, when that prelate wrote his Hiſtory of 
the State of the Proteſtants in Ireland under James 
the Second ; and as Beverley Higgins, a gentleman 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, differed widely in opinion 
from Biſhop Burnet, when he wrote the Hiſtory of his 
oon Times, = 89 
Happy ! if I could diſcover nothing reprehenfible 
in the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet, but hiſtorical in- 
accuracy ! It wauld affect me no more than ſome of 
the ſtories of Herodotus, who was ſo liable to miſinfor- 
mation, For a mob is a mob, whether they be Pro- 
teflants or Papiſts. A popiſſi mob may crop horſes and 
buro ricks of corn in Ireland; and a Freteſtant mob 
may burn houſes and attempt to plunder the bank in 


London. It is the crime, not the religion of the 
| criminal, 
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criminal, which diſturbs the peace of ſociety, and is 
puniſhed by the judge. „ 

But when in the Biſhop's pamphlet I ſee myſelf per- 
ſonally attacked, and (what concerns me more than 
any perſonal injury) my religion glanced at as incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſecurity of the ſtate, When I ſee 

Catholic prelates, who are an ornament to the age, 
wounded by an intimation that their allegiance to their 
King in temporals is a preyarication of rheir obedi- 
ence to'their ſupreme paſtor in ſpirituals. For here, 
according to the Biſhop of Cloyne's inuendo, perjury 
muſt be the alternative. If they ſwear allegiance to 
the Pope, they cannot ſwear allegiance to the King. 
If they ſwear allegiance to the King, they cannot 
iwear allegiance to the Pope—ſtil] they ſwore allegi- 
ance to both. Perjury then is inevitable. A dread- 
ful dilemma ariſing from a conſecration-oath, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh for the purpoſe of perplexing the 

ignorant, and left unexplained for the purpoſe of ren- 
dering venerable prelates obnoxious to the public.— 
When I ſee the Biſhop of Cloyne one of the pilots of the 
veſſels of the eſtabliſhed religion hanging out the ſignal 
of diſtreſs, and crying aloud on the deck, © THE 
* CHURCH OP IRELAND IS AT THIS PRESENT 
* MOMENT IN IMMINENT DANGER OF SUBVER= 
« $10n!” From whom? From the Diſſenters ready 
to pull down an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſiment, and the Ca- 
ibolics ready to ſet up their own: That is to ſay, from 
two claſſes of ſubjects more intereſted in improving 
thirty-nine acres of ground for the ſupport of their fa- 
milies, than in aboliſhing the hirty-nine ar ticles of the 
Biſhop of Cloyne's profeſſion of faith, which (howe- 
ver founded in the Scriptures) thouſands of Proteſtant 
Divines all over Europe would not ſubſcribe. When 
I row fee the three great claſſes of High-churchmeo, 
Diſſenters and Catholics, whom I have formerly feen - 
to drown their religious diſtinctions in the noiſe of 
the alarm drum, and march under the ſame banners 
to protect the beds of their wives, and the cradles of 
their children againſt the common foe. When I ſee 


be, them now diſunited (if they. were mad enough 10 be 
Ng diſunited 
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274 INTRODUCTION, 
diſunited by the croaking of controverſy, and in ſpe- 


culative points which puzzle the mind, to forget ſo- 
cial friendſhip which cheers and warms the heart)* 
When I ſee them diſunited, or on the eve of a rup- 
ture in conſequenee of this alarming proclamation, 
truths which at other times fhould be kept in ſilence for 
the preſervation of harmony, muſt now be brought to 


public notice, 1 am at a loſs. what to ſay. By ſuch a 


declaration the Biſhop acknowledges that, his pam- 
phlet is not calculated to preſerve harmony, otherwiſe 
he would have been filent ; or his words are a riddle 
which muſt be unravelled by a greater dipus than 
Mr. O'Leary. . | | 
However, as the unhappy diſturbances in the South 
of Ireland have afforded a pretext ior the diffo;utian 
of this harmony, which reigned” amongſt the natives 
of this kingdom a few years before; and as the Ca- 
tholics in general as well as Mr, O'Leary in parti- 


.eular have been mifrepreſented, the following de- 


fence, in which the inſurrections are mentioned, is 
bumbly ſubmitted to the judgment of the public. If 
Mr. O'Leary ſpeaks of himſelf, it is becauſe he is 
perſonally attacked. —Every man who is put on his 
defence, muſt do the ſame. In the courſe of his de- 
fence he will hold up the hiſtorical mirror. 3 

If it reflects any ſpecks on the faces of ſome who 
may behold it, let them attribute their deformity to 
themſelves.— Truths ſhall guide my pen, and the hiſ- 
torian mult be impartial.  _ 

If enter more deeply into the ſubj-Q than I firſt 
intended, it is in order to ſhew by every proof which 
moral evidence can afford, that the Catholics of this 
kingdom cou'd not form any deſign againſt either 
church or (tate, as has been maliciouſly inſinuated in 
feveral pamphlets. The Biſhop of Cloyne has given 
the profile. I ſhall draw the face in full. 

Mr. O*"LE ARYT's 


Mr. O'Leary hopes that none will cavil at theſe words, us 
if uttered by a latitudinarian. He is a ftedfaft Catholic; but 
Js no more inclined to quarrel with any perſon.cn account of his 
religion, than to quarcel with him on acc-unt of the colour et 
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1 H E unprovoked attack made on my character 


Was for a long time a myſtery to others as well as to 


myſelf, The peruſal of ſeveral pamphlets at length 
enabled me to unfold it. The murmurs of the lower 
orders againſt proctors and tithe-canters induced the 
authors of ſeveral publications (ſome of them were 
beneficed clergymen) to wiſh for ſome other mode qt 
fupporting the clergy, leſs oppreſſive to the poor than 


the collection of tithes, attended with continual litiga- 


tions, but equally advantageous to the clerical pro- 


fefſion, and more honourable, as it would remove 


every occaſion of diſpute between paſtors and their 
pariſhioners. This plan, however countenanced by 
the ableſt men in England, and by many ſenſible 
men of the eſtabliſhed church in Ireland, * made 
Theophilus mad, and the Biſhop of Cloyne ſemewhat 
angry. The alarm bell was rung by Theophilus, and 
the preſſes began to teem with the Biſhop's pamphlets. 
Some batteries were to be erected to defend the uſual 
mode of collecting tithes. And on the walls of the 
church was planted the ruf{y cannon of papery to fire, | 
and give notice of the approach of the enemy. It 
was laid down as a marin that in the Catholic church 

the 


charge againſt Mr. O'Leary ? Can you ground ic on 
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the clergy enforce the payment of tithes jura diving ; 
and that the clergy of the church of Rome would re- 
ſume the tithes with the aſſiſtance of foreign pewvers. 
This maſter-piece of general/hip (if | may uſe a word 
which I cannot find in Johnſon's Dictionary) ſueceeded. 
What Lord Clarendon ſaid of the reign of Charles 
the Firſt was verified in eighty-ſeven. The Papifts 
were the moſt common place, and the butt againſt which. 
all the arrexvs were directe. Ghilinis's letter and the 
Biſhop's conſecration oath were rouſed from the dufly 


- pillows, and ſtripped of their long Roman dreſs were 
introduced into every cirel2 in an Engliſh garb. The 


arrival of thoſe foreigners alarmed ſeveral on their 
firſt appearance as much (and with as much reaſon) as 
the tidings of the arrival of eight hundred Jeſuits, 
mounted on dromedaries, alarmed the citizens of 
London in the reign of Charles the Second, though 
the meſſenger who frightened others knew that he was 
ſecure from the danger. | | 

It happened that in order to reclaim by reaſon: 
people who had ſhaken off the yoke of authority, I 


told the white-boys that if they had grievances to com- 


plain of, the legiſlature alone <vas competent to redrefs 
them ; informing them at the ſame time that no power 
on earth would permit any ſet of men to overturn efla- 
bliſhed laws by private authority. The word priev- 
ances alarmed the Bithop, for reaſons unknown to me, 
but beſt known to himſelf. This was the ſignal for 
war, as if my conduct and writings had been incen- 
tives to ſediticn, Every advantage was taken of me, 
But it is now time to repel force by force, and to re- 
cover the ground of which my aggreſſors have taken 
poſſeſſion during my careleſs inactivity. 

Pray, then, my Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, and you. 
Theophilus, whoſe mouth, like that of Palinurus, is 
better qualified for blowing that trumpet which you 
have thruſt into mine, uba ciere viros martemque ac- 
cendere cantu. On what ground can you bring the 


* See Theoph ilus. | 
+ The lexters may be ſeen in the Appendix. 
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my writings ? You have garbled them; you have 
mangled them ; you had models to copy after. And 
1mitation is no bad help. A man attempted once to 
deny the reſurrection by the ſame texts that eſtabliſh 
the belief of it. He ſuceeeded by adding a mono- 
ſyllable, and placing a point of interrogation in the 
room of a full ſtop, and tranfpoſing a word. The 
text runs thus : Surrexit. Non eff hie. He is riſen, 
He is not here, The literary magician got rid of the 
difficulty by punQuating and tranſpoſing the words in 
the following manner :—dSurrexit ne? Nen. Eft hic. 
Is he riſen? No. He is here. There is ingenuity. 
And by his ſkill in mangling phraſes the Biſhop of 
Cloyne changes the way of the croſs is the road to the 
"Crown, into SEDITION, „ 

When 1 come to the vindication of my writings, 1 
 thall ſhew more of the Biſhop's ingenuity in ſcarter- 
ing limbs, which I ſhall reſtore to their proper places. 
Doctor Woodward and I live in the ſame county. Can 
he ſtand forth, and arraign my conduct? 

The diſturbances took their riſe in the dioceſe of 
Cloyne, about the month of September, 1785. 1 
never had been in that dioceſe but twice on a viſit to 
Mr. Roche of Trabulgan, who, about two years be- 
fore the diſturbances had retired to Naples for the be- 
nefit of his health. I had no acquaintances in the di- 
oceſe of Cloyne, except the Proteſtant and Catholic 
genilemen of conſequence. And however great my 
eſteem for, and the confidence I repoſe in them, I am 
not ſo diveſted of common ſenſe as to put myſelf in 
their power; it would be the means of loſing their 
elteem— Want of prudence, ſays Lord Littleton, is 
oftentimes want of virtue, And I would forfeit my 
claim to both, if J urged a deluded multitude to 
their deſtruRion by encouraging them to fly in the 
tice of eſtabliſhed laws, and to deprive any per- 
ſon of the property ſecured to him by the ſtate. For 
whom does the Biſhop of Cloyne take me then, when, 
in his Poſtſcript, interlarded with the garbled paſſages 
of my addreſſes, he throws out inſinuations ſo injuri- 
ous to my charaQter, and attempts to palliate and ex- 

| - tenuate 
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tenuate thoſe inſinuations under the thin gauze of a 
ſalvo; I do not ſay that ihe reverend author intends to 
ſow ſedition, but if ſuch were his defign ? Will any 

man of ſenſe be ſatisfied with the excuſe of a mono- 
ſyllable but or if? I am not acquainted with the 
lower claſſes in his dioceſe, thougn, they know me 
- from charaQer, as a man more inclined ro lead them 
into the path of ſubordination and peace, than 7s 
goad them to madnefs. _ NE 8 

I have renounced every claim to tithes by my ſa- 
cred vows. The Lord Biſhop. of Cloyne then may 
reſt ſatisfied that I never intended to foww ſeditien from 
aà rapacious view to his eccleſiaſtical revenues, and that 
I can frankly ſay with parſon Adams to his brother 
Trulliber, in Fielding's Joſeph Andrews, Nihil ha- 
Beo cum porcis. I have no call to your tithe pigs. 

The Biſhop and the public muſt then acknowledge 
that | was in no manner whatever intereſted in tithes, 
much leſs in ſomenting riots and diforders. But com- 
nion fenfe and prudence muſt acknowledge, that a 
- perſon in my ſituation could not with propriety ſtand 
by as an indifferent fpectator of tumults and difor- 
ders which threatened the peace of the community, 
and which I we'l foreſaw would be conſtrued by ma- 
le volence into a Popiſſi confederacy againſt the ſtare, as 
Theophilus has fince conſtrued it. Neither does the 
Biſhop of Cloyne contradi& him in the ſhort and 
partial account he has given in his pamphlet of rifings 
which he attributes te a Popiſ mob. 

From one pariſh in the diocefe of Cloyne, - the diſ- 
turbances began to ſpread to another, and as bad ex- 
ample ſeldom ends where it firſt began, the contagion 
at laſt reached the borders of the dioceſe of Cork; 

and as a gangrene that eats its way from the extre- 
mities of the body to the very vitals—Captain Right's 
proclamations made their way to the very heart of 
the city, about hve months after they had been pub- 
liſhed in the dioceſe of Cloyne. On a Sunday morn- 
ing a ſeditious notice was poſted (and breathing no- 
thing but a downright diſreſpeQ to the clergy); on 

| the 
* Biſh:p of Cloyne's Pamphlet, p. 106. 
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the gate of the pariſh chapel, inviting ſuch as found 
themſelves oppreſſed by pamperedeTheologians, whole 
God 4was their belly, and whoſe religion was a hog head 


of wine, (the very words of the notice) to meet at an 
appointed hour in order to regulate their pittance ac- 


cording to the Goſpel rule. That very day I was going 
on buſineſs to the country, when to my ſurpriſe I mer 
with numbers of common people reading a ſimilar no- 
tice paſted up againſt the gate of my own chapel.— 
Was it meddling with the politics of this Froteſtant 
country, as the Biſhop of Cloyne's favourite Theophi- 
Jus upbraids me, to make war upon diſorder and li- 
centiouſneſs ? Or is it becauſe the Biſhop of Cloyne 
was ſilent and paſſive during the tumulis which had 
changed his dioceſe into a ſcene of diſorder and anar- 
chy, that I ſhould be ſilenced by the clamour of ſe- 


dition ſounding the trumpet at the threthold of my 


chapel ? I deferred my excurſion, and at every congre- 

ation from eight to one o'clock, I enlarged upon the 
Facds] and impropriety of ſuch proceedings, pointed 
out to the common people the danger to which they 
expoſed themſelves, the conſuſion in which they were 
involving the community; and made uſe of the moſt 
perſuaſive arguments in my power to reclaim them to 
their duty. If I deſerved to be compared to any 1l- 
luſtrious character, it is not to Mark Antony working 


upon the paſſions of the multitude, in order to arm 


againſt Brutus and his confederates, that the Biſhop of 
Cloyne ſhould have compared me. If be intended a 
compliment, and wiſhed to tempt my vanity, of be- 
coming a bcaſftex, he ſhould have compared me rather 
to Junius Bleſus appeafing the Pannomian legions, who 
had been urged to revolt againſt their officers by a 
common ſoldier called Perſennius, the Captain Right 
of his days. | 

1 thought it my duty, both as a loyal ſubjeQ, a 
clergyman, and a member of eivil ſociety, to contri- 
bute to the preſervation of public order, and to 


guard deluded multitudes againſt deſtruction, to the 
utmoſt of my power. 


The honour and intereſt of the Catholic body, often 
| miſreprefented, 
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miſrepreſented, and become the theme of ſcurrilous 
or fanatical writers, were further incentives ro my 
zeal. I recollected the unmerited abuſe given for a 
long time in the papers to the Catholics, becauſe ſe- 
venteen houſe-keepers in Dublin had unguardedly 
ſigned a requiſition to the High-Sheriff for the pur- 
poſe of convening an aggregate meeting relative to a 
parliamentary reform: tho' J am confident the ſeven- 
teen knew as little about the impropriety of their 
ſigning that requiſition, and foreſaw as little the offence 
it would give, as the High Sheriff himſelf foreſaw 


that he would be attached by the Court of King's 


Bench. And as to the Catholics, in their diſqualified 


ſituation, they could not with either prudence or pro- 


priety follow any other line but that of a ftriQ neu- 


trality in a political queſtion, on which neither the 


friends nor opponents of a parliamentary reform would 
acknowledge them competent to determine. I had 
moreover in my very recent recolleQion, the falſe 
alarm rung all over Ireland and Great Britain, on the 
occaſion of Mr. O'Connor, whoſe lineal deſcent from 
Roderick O'Connor, the laſt monarch of the Mileſian 
race, in the reign of Henry the Second, was publiſh- 
ed in the papers ; the formidable forces of that claim- 
ant to the royalties of his anceſtors ; forces which a 
member in the Houfe of Commons affirmed to amount 
to a thouſand, but which, ſoon after, in the Engliſh 
papers, were increaſed to eighteen thouſand well 
diſciplined men ; another member's declaration in the 
Senate, that the Proteſtant intereſt was now at flake, 


and that he would ſtand forth its champion, and the. 


conſequent challenge made on the Miniſter of State 
to know if government had marched the army agaiaſt 
King O' Conner. When I recolleQed a private gentle- 
man at the head of a few ſervants armed with ſpades 
and clubs, keeping poſſeſſion of a litigated ſpot of 
land, confirmed to him afterwards by a decree of the 


Courts of Juſtice: when I recollected this gentleman 


enlarged into a mighty monarch, through the magni- 
fying glaſs of miſrepreſentation, I had every room to 
apprehend that the enemies of the Catholics would 


miſrepreſent 
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miſrepreſent them to government, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, and that the guarrel between the peaſant 
and the proQor for a biſket of potatoes, would be miſ- 
conſtrued into a ſtruggle between the king and the 
ſubject, for the jewels of the crown. The nobility 
and gentry of Ireland are now convinced that my 
corjeQures and apprehenſions were not groundleſs, 
when they read the ſanders of Theophilus, and the 
pamphlet publiſhed by Doctor Wood ward. 

It I were allowed the liberty of uſing a metaphor, 
wild and extravagant indeed as to the manner of the 
expreſſion, but natural enough as far as it may con- 
vey my meaning, I could ſay, that my apprehenſions 
on fimilar occaſions were not the fruit of fancy. They 
are the natural growth of the county of Cork, and 
vegetate in hat very ſoil. —In that county Machiavel's 


waxim, divide and govern, has been followed for ma- 


ny years, and the plan for changing the pretended 


dangers of Popery into ſo many ſteps of the political 


ladder whereby to aſcend to power and conſequence, 
had been for many years invariably purſued. The 
Catholics, excluded from the ſenate and councils of 
the nation, could not be known to every Engliſh no- 
bleman who came here to manage the reins of admi- 


niſt ration, during a temporary reſidence. Chance 


may bring him acquainted with ſome individuals, but 
he muſt be a ſtranger to the real ſtate and principles 
of the body at large. The Catholics then could not 
be known to government but in the colours in which 
thoſe perſons painted them. And from ſuch political 
limners, a juſt reſemblance between the picture and 
the original could not be expected, 

Hence in the county of Cork ſcarce could Catho- 
lics breathe until the adminiſtration of the Earl of 
Halifax and Lord Townſhend, who upon a cloſer in- 
veſtigation into their caſe, removed the film with 
which the miſrepreſentations of intereſted men had 
overſpread the eyes of former rulers. I had then 
jult grounds to apprehend that the diſorders of a 
morley group of inſurgents would be made out a Po- 
pih confederacy ; and 1 know that the filence of a _ 

who 
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who ſtood forth for his country, in the fight I may 


ſay of the enemy, and who has as much influence 
as any individual in his ſta tion, would give a coloura- 
ble ſanction to the accuſation. Nor (however plain 
and funple in other reſpects) was I ſo unexperienced 
in life, or ignorant of the events which had happened 
in this kingdom, as to put myſelf in the power of my 
enemies, or expoſe myſelf to the rigour of the law, 
by a ſeditious conduQ, I learned wiſdom from the 
wr of others: and If I were inclined to be ſediti- 

» I knew that it was not my intereſt to give my in- 
. their exertion or energy. In foreign coun- 
tries 1 had read much about the White-boys in Ire- 
land, and on my arrival in the kingdom, I collected 
every information in my power, in order to be ac- | 
quainted with the hiſtory of my country. 

The firit paper I read after landing in Cork, was 
the dying ſpeech of Buck Sheehy and others, who 
had been executed for Whiteboyifm at Clogheen. In 
.their ſpeech they declared that their lives were offer- 
ed them on condition that they would ſwear againſt _ 
ſeveral Catholie gentlemen as confederates and abet- 
tors of Whiteboys. And who would not paſs for a 
Whiteboy at that time, when one of the molt inoffen- 
ſive men on earth, DoQor Mc. Kenna, the preſent 
Titular Biſhop of Cloyne, was eſcorted under a ſtrong 
guard, on apretended {uſpicion of being an inſurgent. 
] read of Nicholas Sheeby's fate, with which the illi- 
beral Theophilus threatens me, and learned that a 
Catholic clergyman in all places, but eſpecially here, 
ſhould confine himſelf to the line of his duty, by en- 
forcing morality and ſubordination to the laws. That 
unfortunate man was tried before the Court of King's 
Bench, for Whiteboyiſm, and was acquitted. Sheehy, 
whaſe blood his enemies thirſted for, is at laſt iadict- 
ed for the murder of one Bridges, a man of no good 
charaQer, whoſe dead body could not be found, but 
whole living body (if report be true) was afterwards 
ſeen in Newfoundland. The dead bodies of ro, : 
who had been murdered in one kingdom, had been a. 

: terwards 
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terwards ſeen living bodies in another, as ſo many 
enchanted dragons, watching the Heſperian Gardens 
of the temple of Venus, alias bullies ts a brothel. 
That this was Bridges's caſe I cannot affirm, but for 
the reſt, the hiſtory of the kingdom is my voucher.* 
Sheehy, on hearing that a proclamation was iffued 
againſt, and a reward offered for apprehending him, 
wrote to the Secretary of the Chief Governor, that 
to ſpare government the expences he would give him- 
ſelf up, on condition that he would not be tried in 
Clonmel, where he ſaid his enemies were too power- 
ful : a promiſe, it is ſaid, was made; if ſo, it was 
never performed. He was ſent to take his trial 
at Clonmel, where he was found guilty upon the evi- 
dence of the ſame identical witnefſes whoſe teſtimony 
had been rejected before by the Court» of King's 


| Bench, wis. a naughty boy, a lewd woman, and an 


impeached thief, taken out of Clonmel jail. Hence 
Sheehy's jury is become as proverbial in Ireland as 
the ancient juſticiaries of Donfront, in Normandy, 
who uſed to hang regularly at the hour of One, every 
prifoner who had been tried at Twelve. 


Allez a Donfront, juſte ville de malbeur, 
Od bon eſt accuſe a midi, et pendu 4 une heure. 


Under the impreſſions which ſuch fingular events 
muſt make on the mind, and in the delicacy of the 
clerical ſituation, who could ſuſpect that any Catholic 
clergyman would blow the trumper of ſedition in the 
ears of a deluded peaſancry ? Or has the Biſhop, like 
Socrates, a fimilar ſpirit to give him information 
which no inortal beſides bimſelf can pretend to? But 
reſerving the diſcuſſion of ſuch an accuſation for its 
proper place, I mutt proceed in the courſe of my 
narrative. * : 

The aſſociations were now extending, and a notice 
poſted up againſt the gates of pariſh churches and 
chapels was a kind of ſtandard to which all parties, 
without diſtinction of religion, flocked, and entered 

| FP SS | | Into 


#* See the Ccntiauation of Curry's Memoirs of the Civil Wars 
of lreland. 5 
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.lnto a general confederacy. For the public are not to 
form their judgment of the diſturbances from the mad 
declamation of a Theophilus, nor the imperfect one 
given by the Biſhop of Cloyne. The firſt is a bare- 
faced ſlanderer. The Biſhop gives the profile of the 
picture, in entirely ſhadowing the other fide of the 
face, by making out the inſnrgents a popiſſi mob, con- 
nived at by ſome Proteſtants, without mentioning the 
effeQual and active concurrence of any. The un- 
provoked and unmerited attack made on Mr. O'Lea- 
ry, by the right reverend Prelate and his leſs reverend 
confederate, has forced the pencil into his hand, and 
now compels him to draw the picture with a full face. 
The notice alluded to is to the following purport. 
„ You are hereby cautioned not to pay miniſters 
«© tirhes, only in the following manner, vig. Potatoes 
4s. per acre ; wheat and barley 1s. 6d. per acre ; 
** oats and meadows 1s. 64. per acre. Roman Ca- 
“ tholic clergy to receive for marriage 5s. for baptiſm 
« 1s. 6d. for anointing and viſiting the fick 15. for 
„% maſs 1s. for confeſſion 64. You are hereby warned 
** not to pay pariſh prieſts clerks money, nor any 
other dues concerning marriages. Be all ſure not 
to go to any expences at your confeſſion terms, but 
« Tet them partake of your own fare.” | 
This notice, which I cenſured, as may be ſeen in 
my letters, ſeemed moderate however to many ac- 
quainted with the diſtreſſes of the poor. In vain 
has the Biſhop of Cloyne attempted to juſtify prodors, 
tithe-canters, tithe-jobbers, &c. by declaring them to 
be agents to the clergy, equally neceſſary as receivers to 
lay-gentlemen, The general voice is againſt them. 
Moreover, the compariſon does not hold. The gen- 
rleman's agent only colleQs the rent at the expence of 
his employer ; the tenants pay the determined ſum 
agreed on by the leaſe, and if his farm ſhould pro- 
duce a hundred fold every year, he pays neither more 
nor leſs until his leaſe expires. But theſe, eccleſſaſtical 
agents, of whom the Biſhop becomes the apologiſt, are 
ſo many locuſts, that eat up the peaſant's green her- 
bage without feeding the wind that wafts them. re 
| veral 
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veral inſtances could be produced to prove that they 


gain. more than their employers, whilſt they diſtreſs 
the cottager. When the potatoe-ſtalk begins to ſhoot 


to a certain diftance above the ſurface of the earth, 


the ſharp-eyed lynx ſurveys it in the name of God and | 


of our holy mother the church, On the ſpot where the 


{talks crowd together hic and threefold, in order to 
diſcriminate the ranks and to avoid confufſi;n, the proe- 
tor's hand rears aland-mark. The Biſhop of Clayne thinks 
it a duty of a head paſlor to appoint agents well qua- 
Lfied for preſerving order. The hungry peaſant whoſe 
tecth waters for the vegetable he had ſown and reared 
up from its infant ſtate, wiſhes to try its quality; but 
if he approaches within a certain diſtance of the fatal 
land-mark, he is ſure to ſhare the fate of the benight- 


ed mariner, who approaches thoſe hoſtile ſhores, 


when allured by the falſe lights held out to decoy him 
to the rock, on which he is to be ſhipwrecked. The 
Biſhop's-court 1s the ſtrand on which the proctor ga- 
thers the ſpoils. It is not, I acknowledge, the fault 
of the inſtitution, nor of the gentlemen who preſide 
in the courts ; bur it 1s the misfortune of the peaſant, 
who has neither means nor ſkill to cope with thoſe 
agents, who are adepts in their profeſſions, From 
many inſtances of the abuſe made of the authority of 
thoſe courts by crafty agents, I ſhall feleQ one. In 
the province where the Biſhop of Cloyne and I reſide, 
ad now the theatre of pamphlets and politics, there 
lived a poor peaſant ; his poverty had notdeprived him of 
thoſe qualities which conſtitute a huſband and a fa- 


ther; to him a child was born, who did not live long 


enough to enjoy his father's eſtate ; he died ; and for 
want of a ſhilling ro purchaſe the hallowed ground 
wherein to depoſite the defunt heir of an opulent for- 
tune, the father rolled him up in a bundle of ſtraw, 
and ſmuggled him into the church-yard in the dead of 
night. Happy! thrice happy! had he met on that 
fatal night with a cuſtom-houſe officer. He would 
have eſcaped with the contraband goods. But alas! 
his deſtiny was to meet with one of thoſe officers who 
have recourſe to what the moderator calls the Court 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian. A decree (whether real or fictitious I cn» 
not tell) from the Biſhop's-court was produced by the 
carrion-hunter and another, who were hurryin 
away the peaſant, fainting after a violent reſiſtance. 
Luckily he was met by an intimate friend of mine, 
who releaſed him by paying the charnel-houſe fees. | 
Theſe anecdotes I relate to ſhew that, notwith- 
ſtanding the Biſhop of Cloyne's zeal in defence of what 
be writes in favour of ecclefialtical agents, they are 
oppreſſive, and impoſe both on Biſhop's-courts and 
their employers. I do not ſay, that they do it with 
their conſent. Far be it from me. It was againſt 
the Prophet's will that his ſervant received preſents 
from Naaman the Aſſyrian officer. And it is againſt 
the clergy's conſent that their agents are vexatious to 
rhe poor. But chere is this difference between the 
Biſhcp and the Prophet: The latter ſtruck his agent 
with the leproſy : the Biſhop of Cloyne ſpins out a 
chapter of his pamphlet ro ſhew that his agents are 
immaculate. I ſhall then join the moderator in his li- 
tany, From ſuch agents good Lord deliver us In pa- 
riſhes where the rectors took the tithes into their own 
hands, it is acknowledged that the clergyman has re- 
ceived much more than ever he did through. the me- 
diation of ſuch agents, belides the additional comfort 
of ſeeing peace, harmony and confidence reſtored to 
his diſt ric. Ir is not my buſiceſs to make calculati- 
ons, nor is it a part of my duty to run over pariſhes 
in order to know how far,a wretched peaſant may be 
relieved by the removal of a relentleſs agent, who, 
like a denſe cloud, intercepts the rays of benignity, 
which would certainly cheer him by a more immedi- 
ate communication with a clergyman, whoſe miniſtry 
3s peace, and whoſe duty is charity, 1 only glance 
at ſuch matters as far as they are interwoven with a 
ſubject which it is my duty to illuſtrate, in order to 
vindicate both the Catholic body and myſelf from the 
falſe and. groundleſs imputation of attempting the 
overthrow of the eſtabliſhed religion, by encroach- 
ing upon the rights of its clergy. | | 
The /uþineneſe with which the Biſhop of Cloyne | 
upbraids 
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upbraids the Proteſtant gentlemen, ſhews that the 
lower claſſes were truly miſerable, and that their ta- 
ble of rates was only proportioned to their circum- 
ſtances. Thar they are miſerable all parties agree. 
This ſupineneſs alſo ſhews that the Proteſtant nobility 
and gentry were ynder no apprehenſion of the conſti- 
rution, either in church or ſtare. Neither was rhe 
Biſhop of Cloyne ; otherwiſe he, who is one of the 
pilots, would not have ſlept for the ſpace: of fifteen 
months at the helm, if he really foreſaw that che ſhip 
was in danger of going to the bottom; though he now 
alarms three kingdoms with the danger to the eſta- 
bliſhed church from Catholics and Diſſenters pulling 
down and raiſing up. But the Catholic nobility and 
gentry forefaw, from the reaſons I have already al- 
leged, that they would be miſrepreſented to Govern- 
ment, and that the old game of popi/A plots and confe- 
deracies would be renewed, They had moreover their 

9perties to defend, and their character to ſupport. 
en and ſubjects they were as much intereſted as 
Ks in the preſervation of the peace of ſociety. 
And the hiſtory of a country where their anceſtors 
{wayed for ages the ſceptre of authority, informed 
them that, in the ſucceſſive revolutions occaſioned ei- 
ther by brave and unfortunate aſpirers, or by timid, 
ductile and unfortunate kings, the Catholics have been 
invariably the loſers. The Biſhop of Cloyne then 
muſt be a ſtranger to the paſſions of the heart, of 
| which intereſt has ſo ſtrong a hold; or unacquainted 
with the hiſtory of the kingdom ; or under a very 
ſtrong bias ; or prepoſſeſſed with a ſtrange notion of 
their ſtupidiry—if he ſuppoſes they had any thing ts 
expect by the commotions of a rabble. If Govern- 
ment however had been induced to believe that they 
had ſuch proſpeQs in view, and miſtaken the ſhadow 
for the reality, the Catholics would have become 
equally obnoxious. And what efforts are now making 
to perſuade Government that phantoms are realities, 
ler the public judge from the pamphlets diſperſed over 
the three kingdoms. The fox in the fable did well 
to take to his heels when the lion iſſued a proclamati- 
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on, ordering all the horned beaſls to quit the foreſt. 
And although no branches ſprouted from his bead, yet 
his remark was wiſe, when he ſaid, What if his ma- 
fefly thought I had horns. It was then prudent in the 
Catholic gentiemen to have taken the moſt effeQual 
lle ps to remove every ſuſpicion to which their fre- 


pre ſenters are ſo induſtrious in laying them open. They 


were the firſt to take the alarm. They tranſmitted 
an addreſs to Government through the Secretary of 
State. On hearing that the common people complain- 
ed in a few places of the exaQtions and rigorous con- 
duct of their parochial clergy, they were the firſt to 
interfere in writing to the Catholic prelates of the 
province, preſſing them in the moſt earneſt manner to 
enquire into the conduct of their clergy, and to re- 
move, by every means their wiſdom could ſuggeſt, 
any cauſe of complaint, and every occaſion of oblo- 
uy. 
k The application old not be made to properer 
perſons than to prelates, whoſe lives are ſo many liv- 
ing and animated ſermons; ſome of them, by their 
birth, titles and fortunes, nc be this inſtant ſeat- 
ed in the Houſe of Peers, deliberating with the nobles 


of the land on thoſe meaſures on which the fate of a 


nation muſt depend, if they could leave their ereed 
at its threſhold. Others are, by their knowledge and 
wiſdom, qualified for directing the councils of kings. 
And the piety and exemplary lives of them all, would 
make them objects of veneration in any age, or in 
any nation. A letter addreſſed to theſe venerable 
and illuſtrious prelates, from the Catholic gentlemen, 


was attended to with the ſame facility as if it 


were the mandate of a ſuperior. They aſſembled, 
deliberated, enquired into the conduct of their cler- 
Ly; when, in four or five pariſhes, they diſcovered 
that the paſtors and flacks could not agree, either 
from inflexibilicy in the former, who perhaps thought 
themſelves injured by ſubmitting to regulations dic- 
tated by their inferiors, or from the obftinacy of the 
latter, who would abide by no regulating ſtandard 
for the ſupport of their paſtors, but ſuch as they 

| themſelves 
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themſelves thoughtfit to determine; or from a perſonal 
diſl. ke, four: ded perhaps upon the recolleQion of ſevere 
uſage, prompted more by ardent and good-natured zeal, 
than by this ſage diſcretion, which attains its end by 
more lenient means. Let the motives of diſcontent 
be what they may, wichout having recourſe to cano- 
nical quibbles, which muſt ever be ſuperſeded when 


the peace of ſociety interferes, the wiſe prelates re- 
moved the paſtors, and ſubſtituted others in their 


room. A more painful ſacrifice could not have been 
made z nor could a more evident proof be adduced 
to tie de the falſeneſs of the infamous charge, that the 


ill uſage received by the Catholie paſtors from their 


floeks, was but a ſham- battle, like that of the Doctor, 
who, when he beat his awife, ſaid that he beat half 


himſelf. A filly ſimile, and worthy of the Lord Bi- 
thep of Cloyne's able writer Theophilus, Not ſatis- 


fied with giving this proof of their moſt ardent defire 
for the reſtoration of peace and 200d order, the pre- 


lates gave the molt pub!! 'Tand ſignal proofs of a diſin- 
tereſtedneſs worthy of the moſt apoſtolical times. Af- 
ter declaring that a ſmall ſtipend was requiſite for 
the ſupport of their ciergy, they enjoin that this ſti- 


pend be not exaQted with rigour ; and ther even if it 


be refuſed, they are not to refuſe their ſpiritual aſ- 
ſiſtance, but to ſhew upon all occaſions that zeal, diſ- 
intereſtedneſs and charity enforced by the goſpel, for 
the ſake of which they had made an anticipated ſa- 
crifice of all the proſpeQs of this life, in their early 
days, at the foot of the altar. No more could bave 
been ſaid 3 no more could have been done. Such of 
their clergy as had not been forced by violence from 
their pariſhes, declared from their altars that it was 


for the lang ifi don of their own ſouls and thoſe of 


their flocks, not for the ſake of any worldly emolu- 
ment, that they took orders; that they required no- 
thing of them but what they themſelves were willin 

to give, and that .no mercenary views would ever 
hinder them from going day and night to their aſſiſt- 


ance, whilſt they had ſtrength to perform their functi- 
ons. All were unanimousin crying out with the Prophet. 
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If it be on my account that this florm is raiſed, caſt me 
oe Hard. Are theſe the prelates whom the Biſhop 
of Cloyne expoſes to the deteſtation of ſuch as cannot 
explain their conſecration oath, which he has tranſ- 
lated, in his ſixth edition, into Engliſh, for the in- 
ferudion of the ignorant? For I am to ſuppoſe, he 
preſumes that the Peers and Commons of Ireland 
know Latin. 

Let the zeal, activity, aud diſintereſtedneſs of thoſe 
prelates be compared with the paſſive ſilence of the 
Biſhop of Clqyne for the ſpace of fifreen months. And 
let the public determine to whom the community is 
molt indebted, for endeavouring to reflore peace and 
order to a diſt racted province. | 


Where are now thoſe agitating friars and Romiſh 


miſhonaries ſent here to ſow ſedition? and of whom 
the Biſhop of Cloyne ſpeaks in his Poſtſcript ? I challenge 
him in the face of the kingdom te produce either agi- 
tating friar, or Romiſſi miſſionary, or pariſh prieſt ſent 
here to ſow ſeditien, or who has ſown ſedition. The 
Biſhop of Cloyne cannot produce one. He muſt then 
prove a negative, which, in his Poſtſcript in extenua- 
tion of Theophilus's flanders, he acknowledges hard 
to be proved. The Biſhop perceiving that negatives 
are no proofs, has a recourſe to caſual affirmations, by 
ſaying, perhaps Theophilus alludes io Mr. O'Leary's 
Letters, &c. Here the attack is perſonal on Mr. 
O'Leary, the friar with a barbarous ſurname, whoſe 
letters are moſt artfully contrived to ſow edition. Such 
a heavy charge requires a full inveſtigation, and muſt 
plead my apology with my readers for proceeding far- 
ther in my defence. Previous to the arrival of the 

Catholic prelates in Cork, we were continually alarm- 
ed with the inſurrections in the dioceſe of Cloyne.— 
They ſpread gradually, and, as I remarked before, 


Captain Right's proclamations were at laſt poſted up 


againſt the gates of the chapels of that city. Tithes, 
proctors, and prieſis dues, were alleged as cauſes of 
complaint, and became the ſubje& of general con- 
verſation. | | 
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The common people, who in times of perſecution uſed 
to follow their clergy into receſſes of foreſts, to hear 
their prayers and inſt ructions, nailed up chapels in 
ſome places againſt their paſtors in the very blaze of 
toleration. The diſorders which would ariſe from 
ſuch proceedings were eaſily foreſeen ; and it was 
requiſite that ſome perſons ſhould ſtep forth to ſtem 


the torrent, Doctor Mann, the Proteſtant Biſhop of 


Cork, was abſent for the benefit of his health. The 
Catholic Biſhop of the ſame dieceſe, the preſent Lord 
Dunboyne, had been under the neceſſity of going to 
Dublin on the death of the young Lord Dunboyne, 
bis nephew, before the diſturbances broke out in the 
dioceſe of Cork. The titular Biſhop ef Cloyne, Doc» 
tor M K-nna, was ſinking under the weight of years, 
and ignorant of what happened in his diſtrict. And 
the Biſhop of Cloyne, who had the adminiftration of the 
two dioceſes, was taken up with rummaging pontifi- 


cals and other old books, in order to collect materi- 


als for his pamphlet, whilſt the Catholic peaſantry 
were flocking to his churches, and the lower orders of 
Proteſtants going on Sundays to meet the Catholic con- 
gregations in his dioceſe, in order to ſwear the people 
and give ſolidity to the confederacy in ſupport of the 
regulations of Captain Right; the head paſtors being 


either abſent, or infirm, or inactive, and the flocks 
daily maddening, who was to be applied to? Or will 


the Biſhop of Cloyne controvert the maxim, at in 
danger every per ſon is a ſoldier. The Catholic gen- 
tlemen, inſtead of thinking of a confederacy againſt 
either church or ſtare, with the aſſiſtance of a foreign 
power, which ſo often haunts the Biſhop's imaginati- 
on, dreaded that it was rather a confederacy againſt 


themſelves, by affording ſuch politicians as are hoftile 


to their intereſt, an opportunity of miſrepreſenting 
them to Government. In conſequence, after writing 
to Lord Dunboyne, preſſing his return as ſoon as con- 
veniently poſſible, they deputed five or fix gentlemen 
to the Catholic Biſhop of Cloyne, earneſtly requeſt- 
ing of him to inquire into the complaints alleged by 
ſome pariſhes in his dioceſe, to uſe his efforts with 
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the people of his perſuaſion, in order to reclaim them 
to their duty, and to remove every pretext for aſper- 
ſing the Catholic body, as far as his ii fluence could 
extend. | 

Unable from age and infirmity to go in perſon, he 
requeſted of me to take an excurſion into the diſcon- 
rented pariſhes, I ſet off 1n order to allay the tu- 
mults in the dioceſe of Cloyne, the firſt in the county 
where they broke out. Here an extraordinary fight 
was exhibited. The common people deluded into a 
belief that by going to Church for a few Sundays they 
would be leſs liable to puniſhment, if not entirely ex- 
empt from it; and authorized to carry arms in con- 


junction with the lower claſſes of Proteſtants, to whom 


Froctors, Tithe-jobbers, and the Tithes themſelves had 
become equally obnoxious, under this deluſion they 
flocked in ſeveral places to the Churches, and as they 
had not David's Pſalms in metre, they choſe the old 
ballad of Patrick's Day in the Morning, for an An- 
them, and got a piper to play it as a voluntary on his 
favourite Organ, as a preparation for divine ſervice, 
in approaching the houſe of worſhip. The Marriage 
of Figaro repreſented on the French Stage did not 
raiſe more humour, nor attract more ſpeQators, than 
did their extraordinary marriage of the Paddereen 
and the Common Prayer-book, in the dioceſe of Cloyne, 
kriſh wives are remarkably attached to their huſbands, 
and follow them wherever they go. Upon this occa- 
ſion they gave ſignal proofs of the conſtancy of their 
attachment, Joan followed Darby, and Judy follow- 
ed Paddy to Church, where the gay and unthinking 


were highly diverted with the novel ſpectacle of hands 


thruſt into the Baptiſmal font, in order to ſprinkle 
about the Holy water, and beads drawn out near the 
Communion-table to reckon the Ave Marias, To 
the gay and unthinking it was like an after-piece 


which creates humour, in order to relieve the mind 


from the impreſſions of terror and pity, which it had 
received during the repreſentation of ſome ſerious 


drama. To me it appeared as a prelude to a trage- 
| | dy. : 
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dy, It ſtruck the ſerious and ſenſible gentlemen of 
both religions in the ſame light. „ 

I was happy in an extenſive acquaintance, and till 
more happy tha! the Proteftant gen:lemen were con- 
vinced of the uprightneſs of my intentions. My fi- 
tuation was delicate, and without their concurrence 
my endeavours would have proved abort.ve, 

They had previous notice of my arrival in the 
reſpective diſtrits through which J intended to paſs ; 


and was happy in the ſull aſſurance cf their co-ope-- 


ration. Oa a Sunday arrived in a pari.h of the Bi- 
Mopof Cloyne's dioceſe. The pariih Chapel was quite 
deſerred, The Prieſt was“ abandoned by hi: flock,” 
and the deluded multitude, lulled into a falſe fcuri- 
ty, had crowded tothe Proteſtant Church as to an 
aſy un of impunity. — Thus ic former times when the 
privilege of the ſanQuary was pleaded, male fettes 
flocked to the temples as a thelter againſt the pur - 
{2 ts of violated jultice—l[ conſidered a crowd of 
peaſints :Qtuated by reſentinent, brooding over ſons 
wild ſcheme, preparing-for nighely excurſions ; yet 
ſaying their beads up near the Communton-table, [ 
co: ſilered them as the abomination of Jeſolation in tile 
holy place, as mentioned by the Prophet Daniel. In 
every bead I figured to myſelf the warhoop of a M: x- 


car, ready to ſound the noQurnal charge : or the 


mafſy elub of an Indian, ſoon to be ornamented wich 
a ProQtor's ſcalp. | 1 

I muſt do this juſtice to the Proteſtant clergy, in 
whoſe churches this religious farce was carri d on, 
that they did not like ſuch proceedings. —They in 
reality could have ſaid with the Pſalmiſt, You have 
multiplied the people, but you have not | encreaſed our 
joy. Multipiica'ti gentem, ſed non magnificaſti letitiam.. 
But what could they have done? They bad no cirec- 
tions from the Biſhop of Cloyne to ſhut the doors of the 


churches againſt people who had ihaken off every 


ſubordination to their own paſtors. But that was the 
time for the Biſhop hiafelf to appear, in my poor ofi= 
nion, (and which was however the opinion of every 


rational man with whom I have converſed on the 
O 3 « ſubject),“ 
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* ſubje&,)” (and which will be the opinion of every 
rational man who ſhall read this narrative) he ſhould 
have pubiiſhed a paſtoral letter upon the occaſion, and 
recommended to his clergy not to permit their houſes 
of worſhip to be changed into the upper galleries, 
crowded with a mobility, aſſembled for the purpoſe 
of making a farce of religion. | 

Had J been in bis ſituation at the time, inftead of 


tali auxilio nec defenjoribus iſtis, I would have thought 


it no dithorour to ſtand at the door of the Church, 
on the right hand of Mr. O'Leary, and to harangue 
a deluded muititude in the following manner: 


„ My good people, 


« T ama Proteſtant Biſhop, and you (as it appears) 
„% are Roman Catholics, Ir would be wy glory, 
my comfort abd joy to bring all ſtrayed theep 
into my fold, to enlighten them with the rays of 
the goſpel, to diſpel the clouds of error, ard ro-en- 
„large the kingdom of truth, It is my with, and 
my fincere wifh ;—it is the wiſh of every honeſt 
man who thinks himſelf in the right way, to wiſh. 
the ſame happineſs to his fellow-creature, It was 
the with of Saint Paul that his hearers were not 
* almoſt Chriſtians, but altogether Chi iſtians. And it 
is my wiſh that you were not only almoſt Proteſ- 
« tants of the High-church, but altogether Proteſ- 
*« tants of the High-church, Ir is the wiſh of cha- 
rity, and if charity were baniſhed from the hearts 
of all other mortals, it ſhould find its laſt retreat 
in the heart of a BIs HOT. Were J then convinced 
of the ſincerity of your motives, I would be not 


only the firſt to unlock the gates of this church, in 


order to give you admittance, but I would be the 
firſt to go to meet you at a diſtance. But as a bad 
motive pollutes the beſt of actions, and as it is not 
from conviQtion of truth, nor a deſire to aſpire 
to a higher degree of perfection, that you crowd 
about my houſe of worſhip, but from a ſiniſter 
« defign to ſeek impunity for licentiouſneſs ; and 
„ c « under 
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under the cloak of a religion, which you do not 
believe, ro conceal the outrages you are intent on 


committing; I cannot, in conſcience, profane tie 


houſe of God by the admiſſion of perſons who, 


perhaps, to-worrow night, will be difturbing the 


peace of the public, and eluding laws in the dark, 
which, in all likelihood, will hercafter puniſh them 
in the open day; and remind them when too late 
of the admonition which I now give from the beſt 
ef intentions. It is not the chime of my bells, but 
the ſound of Captain Right's horn, that has kindled 
in your breaſts this flame of extraordinary devo- 
tion, which, perhaps hereafter may be extinguiſhed 
with your blood. Will you have me change the 
houſe of God into a barrack of ſedition ? J ſee in 
that crowd an old man, with a pair of beads in 
his hands, My good man, where are you bring- 
ing your beads ? Do you intend to expoſe yourſelf 
and me, religion and its temples, to the deriſion of 
the public? If you come, come from conviQtion, 
and leave your beads at home, or beftow them to 
another. It reminds me of a hiſtory that I read 
in the ſcriptures. Aſſyrian coloniſts were tran{- 
planted to Samaria ; they worſh:pped cheir idols 
and the God of Iſrael by turns in the fame temple, 
It is not then a houſe of worſhip, but a good life, 
that will ſandify you. Inſtil this truth in the 
minds of the young people in your neighbourhood, 
and caution them againſt the practices of thoſe who 
may engage them in outrages, If you are not 
ſubmiſſive to your on paſtors, but obſtinate to 
their advice, what good can 1 expect from you. 
You are, I believe, new too old to learn, and the 
generality of you all, are not niuch inchned to al- 
ter your ereeds. I give you then the advice ſug- 
geſted by an amiable Proteſtant Prelate, my brother 
Biſhop of Clonfert, in his letter on Sunday ſchools. 
I cannoT EXPECT TO MAKE GOOD PROTES- 
TANTS OF YOU, THEREFORE | ADVISE YOU 
TO BE Good CaTHoLics. If you have any 
complaints againſt your own clergy, your Biſhops | 

YN O will 
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will redreſs them. But I cannor, ror will I per-,, 
„ mir you to come to my churches: to ere the 
*4 ſtandard of ſedition, when I have every room to 
believe that you bave no other motive in view. 
„Nor can yourſelves reap any benefit from a con- 
« duct which in the eyes of God is a prevarication. 
* That God who unfolds the receſſes of the ſoul, who 
„ rejeQts a ſpotted victim; and accepts of no ſacrifice. 
„ but ſuch as a fincere, honeſt, and pare heart of- 
fers upen his altars—Nor would my churches grant 
« you any ſecurity againſt the rigour of the laws. 
« The hand of juſtice ſtretches into the inmoſt part 
of the ſar ctuary. In vain did Joab, a mighty man, 
« graſp the corner of the altar.— He was lain by the 
« {word of juſtice. Ard much more, in vain would 
you ſeek for i impunity in my houſe of worſhip, for 
« the ſarQuary itſe]f is no ſanction or ſhelter, for 
« erimes.— Follow the advice of Mr. O'Leary, who 
„is here on my left hand, as you followed his advice 
„% when you imagined that you had more to expect 
„% and were convinced that you had leſs to loſe. 
« And you, my dearly beloved brethren of my own. 
% communion, how am I to addreſs you! I addreſs 
« you with that confidence which my zeal for the 
1 peace of ſociety, the preſervation of good order, 
HR * and the purity of morals ſhould inſpire. . RecolleQ 
1 « the maxim of the Heathen Sage —A maxim to 
«« which the bleſſed Saiut Paul has given his ſanc- 
« tion, Evil communication corrupts good morals, Theſe 
poor people are wild olive branches going to in- 
« graft themſelves on the ſtock of the Proteſtant 
religion in appearance.—But, alas I as they intend. 
« to uſe it only as a cloak for temporary outrages, they. 
will be ſoon disjoined without taking ſufficient time. 
to becicatrized and mellowed by the ſap or vital. 
« juice which circulates from the ſtock through the. 
new inſerted branches.—You may judge of their 
« intentions by thoſe of ſome of your own, Has my 
« dioceſe ever exhibited ſuch a ſpeQacle às was ſeen 
in the pariſh of Clonakilty laſt Sunday ? Proteſ- 
** tants going to a Popiſh congregation, to fwear the- 
10 « people 
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„ people to Captain Right's regulations! Was it ro 
become Catholics! No, neither do theſe people 


„ intend to become Proteſtants ; religious diſtinctions 


are often loſt in the idea of common oppreſſion 
„ Tacknowledgeit.—And would to God they were for 
„ever loſt! The vices and virtues of all men flow in 
© the ſame channels. Their hearts are the ſame, 


„ though their opinions be different; and for thoſe 


% opinions to God alone they are accounrable.—l like 
** toſee all the ſubjects of every deſcription in my 
„ dioceſe well united. Such an union is the {trengea 
i« of the ſtate, and ſhould be the glory of a Prelate. 
© But I foreſee that thoſe mutual viſits will conſoli- 
date a confederacy which the {word of the laws 
„vill cut aſunder, to the indiſcriminate ruin of the 
« affociates. For the edge of that ſword has no eyes 
in it, and juſtice chat handles it, is painted blind. 
* You all complain of proctors, canters and tithes. I 
's ſhall do what lies in my power to remove every 
complaint you may have againſt the two firſt No 
„ more can be expected. But as to tithes, they are 
eſtabliſhed by law. — The legiſlature alone can mo- 
dify them, or ſubſtitute an equivalent in their room. 
„% Wait with patience for its deciſion; and guard 
_ © againſt proceedings which mult hurt your tempo- 
ral intereſt, and injure your conſciences.—Or if 
any of you are already engaged in the confederacy 
of diſorder, break the engagement of iniquity, 
'* whole ties cannot bind the confcieece.—The peace 
„ God be with. you all.” ATi 


A diſcourſe from a perſon of the Biſhop of Cloyne's | 


credit and authority, would have been of infinite con- 
ſequence in the beginning, Or a paſtoral letter, 
with an open diſcountenance- of the interchange of 
ReL1cious Visits, would have been productive of 
the moſt ſalutary effect. Frincipis obfla. ſero medicina 
' taratur, holds good in politics as well as in phyſie. 
One paſtoral letter or ſermon in eighty- five, would 
have been worth a thouſand pamphlets in eighty- 
ſeven, and few perſons are ſo well qualified for fuch a 
part of the paſtoral charge as the Lord Biſhop of 
| * | Cloyne, 
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Cloyne, had he been as intent upon the diſcharge of 
that office which Saint Paul enjoins on paſtors, preach 
the word, be inflant in ſeaſen ; as his lordſhip was 
intent on writing a pamphlet out of ſeaſon. 

I ſhou!d never blame the Biſhop of Cloyne for writ- 
ing a pamphlet in favour of tithes, which (if I am well 
informed,) bring him an income of eight or nine hun- 
dred a year.—Burt he could have written his pam- 
phlet without reviving old controverſies, and bringin 
the Catholics and Diſſenters on the ſtage. Much leſs 
ſhould he have made a perſonal attack on Mr. 
O'Leary, whom he might have left unnoticed. But 
leaving the Biſhop in full poſſeſſion of his tithes, which 
to me are matters of no concern, I mult proceed in 
my defence. | | 

Convinced that the Proteſtant gentlemen who were 
acquainted with the uprightneſs of my intentions, 
were willing to co-operate with my endeavours, 
which had no object but the preſervation of public 

tranquillity, when divine ſervice was over, we con- 
ferred together ; and preſuming with -reaſon that 
their ſemblance of religious conformity, was but 2 
maſk which covered features, which when expoſed to 
view would not exhibit an inviting aſpect, we agreed 
to tear it off, and expoſe the wearers to their neigh- 
bours and themſelves. I exhorted them to my utmoſt, 
in the molt perſuaſive manner, adapted to the circum- 
ſtances.— The magiſtrates explained the laws with 
proper comments. The people recovered from their 
deluſion, returned peaceably to their duty, fully de- 
termined to defiſt from thoſe dangers and romantic 
enterprizes, which would have proved equally de- 
ſtructive to themſelves and to the peace of the com- 
munity, bad not the law of God which Mr. O'Leary 
"Explained, and the law of the land explained by the 
civil magiltrate, checked the progreſs of their perni- 

cious career. a | | 
Thus, with the concurrence of the Proteſtant gen- 
tlemen and magiſtrates, have I begun my miſſion in the 
dioceſe of Cloyne.—Sedition, with which the ad nale · 
Vvolence has upbraided me, fled as a routed enemy be- 
| | fore 
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fore me; whilſt peace, like the inſeparable companion 


of a man framed by nature, and diſciplined by habit 
to caſt its ſhadow on every ſide, trod in my fteps and 
humoured my motions. It embraced me ſo cloſe that 


the meridian ſun could not diſcover us aſunder. I 


:hallenge the Biſhop of Cloyne, or that infamous libel- 
Ir Theophilus, to diſprove this aſſertion. 1 
"n the interim the Catholic prelates met in Cork, 
and framed thoſe regulations ſo worthy of Apoſtles, 
Who leſpiſe the grandeurs of this fleeting world, and 
o wha, the world is unworthy, —The words of Saint 
Al, | | 
Their rrival diſpenſed me with any further trou- 
ble ; and #ter bringing on my narrative ſo far, will 
diſpenſe me à future with ſpeaking ſo much of my- 
ſelf. —A perſonal attack required a perſonal defence; 
and as my condaQt has been minutely cenſured, I have 
been under the neceſſity 0 entering into a minute 
detail. My enemies, or ratbr te friends of tithes, to 
which I have no call, have ætempted to brand me 
with the ſtigma of ſedition. | Whever reads my plain 


_ unadorned narrative, without preydice or partiality, 


will wipe away the mark of infamy. 

Had the Biſhop of Cloyne been a give in en- 
forcing peace and ſubordination, as I bye done, the 
fire which kindled in his dioceſe, would my in all ap- 
pearance have extended the conflagration. Nor is 
his Lordſhip to take any offence at my freeazm for 
making this remark. 1 only remind him of the ob- 


| ligations enjoined on him at his conſecration, when he 


anſwered the following interrogatory : “ Will you 
« maintain and ſet forward, as much as ſhall lie in 
« you, quietneſs, love and peace among all men, and 
<« ſuch as be unquiet, diſobedient and criminous, with- 
in your dioceſe, corre& and puniſh ? Anſwer, I 
„ will do ſo by the help of God.”* | 

| God and his own conſcience can inform him how 
far his ſilence and inactivity have contributed to pu- 


ni/h and correct the unquiet, diſobedient, and criminous 


within 


* The Conſecration of Biſhopzygin the EogliſkLiturgy. | 
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5 within his dioceſe, in a manner conformable to his 
"Wi paſtoral charge, and to that goſpel whoſe author 
„ preached nothing but glory to God, and peace to men, 
1 of giod will on earth. And the public are now the 
«Kg moſt competent to judge, how far his pamphlet hs 
. contributed te maintain and. ſet forward guietneſs, lose 
wg and peace among all men. | 
"tht Had he as a paſtor gore forth among bis flock or 
1 as the Hiſtorian done juſtice to all parties, he vould 
1 have diſcovered ſeveral of his own ſheep anongſt 
1 the ſpeckled flock of inſurgents, and not confre them 
"Fi ſolely to a Popiſſi mob.—Were not they Froteſtants. 
1 who propoſed the oaths in the congregatio! at Clona- 
1 kilty? Were not they Proteſtants who. overrun the 
34 pariſhes of Aﬀydown, Skibbereen, &. Were not 
1 they Proteſtants who headed a party of four hundred 
14 ; | White-boys near Butter- nt? The moſt reſpectable 
bl | criminals (if a criminal -an be reſpectable) who were 
Bit arraigned before the Judges on the Munſter circuit, 
. were Proteſtants, —! from the county of Cork bis 
11 lordſhip bad take an excurſion to the county of 
w_— Kerry, he would find the truth of the aſſertion made 
eee gentlemar Who is both a clergyman and a ma- 
{$4 giſtrate, and vÞ0. bears the happy character of unit- 
il ing the qualities of the three orders in his perſon, the 
M liberality of the gentleman, the charity of the clergy- 
. man, 51 the juſtice and uprightneſs of the magiſ- 
billy trate Many Proteſtants (though I thank my God, 
1 51. moſtly of the lower order) ſays that gentleman, 
it} « were engaged in tendering oaths, in- proceſſion by 
_ *© day, and in outrages by night, as any other de- 
UNS “ ſcription of men whatſoever. Nay ſome of them 
1684 „ were Captains of theſe lawleſs corps, and have been 
„ obliged to fly from the proſecutian that awaited 
« them.” * „ 5 | 4 „ 
Who could have been more active in ſuppreſſing 
thoſe tumults than my Lord Kenmare, a Roman Ca- 
tholic nobleman, the tender father of the honeſt and 
1 induſtrious. 
* Short and Civil Anſwer to a Parnphlet, intitied, *© An | 


* Addreſs to the Nobility and Gentry of Ireland,” 
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induſtrious tenant, and the juſt avenger of the in- 
jured, without any partial regard to religious diſ- 
tivRtions, Could the public exped a more honoura- 
ble teſtimony of his conduct, or can there be a great- 
er proof of the contempt in which the liberal- minded 
of all perſuaſions hold feuds and diſcontents on the 
ſcore of religious ereeds, than the following addreſs 
of thanks voted to him wy the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 


reli gion. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Videdaar KEN 
MARE, &c. 


The Addreſs of the CLERGEVY of the eſtabliſhed 
| Church, aſſembled at t Tralee. 


« My Lo RD, | 
„We have ſeen with indignation the progreſs of a 
deluſion, which affected in its object to control the 
laws of the realm.— From the ſpreading contagion, 
every good citizen felt an increaſing alarm; and 
the tranquillity of the country was ſuſpended in 
the ſever of the times. — You, my Lord, came for- 
ward in the criſis —You led the way in zeal and in 
vigilance ; and borrowing leſs from the ſtation you 
you poſſeſs, than from the eſteem you deſerve, you 
interpaſed, an example which had a title to ſuc- 
ceſs; by ſuch an exertion, and by the native ener- 
gy of violated juſtice, we truſt that the growing 
miſchief has been effectually repelled. We owe 
you our acknowledgments,. and in the hour of ſub- 
ſiding tumult, we thank you for the proſpeQ of re- 
pole. To ſome minds there is a conſcious ſatisfac- 
tion, which exceeds every other meaſure of re- 
ward; yet, my Lord, to the teſtimony of your own 


feelings, you will not. refuſe to jo in the tribute of 
general applauſe... 


« MAURICE CROSBIE, Dean of Limerick, 
and Rector of Caſtle-Iſland, &c. c.“ 
« Tralee, October the 4th, 1786. 


Can then any man in honour or conſcience ſa 
with the Ny I: Theopbilus, that the inſur- 
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gents are all Papiſis? Or is it not a falſehood border. 
ing upon blaſphemy, * for that ſlanderer to ſay, 
« That the pariſh prieſts are in a confederacy with 
« their flocks, in order to plunder the Proteſtant 
« elergy of their rithes, and to appropriate to them. 
« ſelves a compenſation for abſolution. Theſe paſtors 
have ſuffered more than any in the ſhipwreck. Was 
not a father Burke obliged to quit his pariſh, the 
ſame day that Archdeacon Tiſdal quitted his? Were 
not balls fired at one Father Sheehy ? Were not two 
clergymen, one a Secular, and the other Regular, 
robbed the ſame night of their wearing apparel ?— 
Another pariſh prieſt, a venerable old man, who waz 
never charged with any extortions, and who in my 
own preſence, challenged his congregation to bring 
ſorward any charge againſt him, was robbed of what 
little he had to ſupport him in his old age, even of 
bis very bed. —Another on ſuſpicion of having brought 
the army to this congregation to prevent the deluded 
people from ſwearing, was on the point of being torn 
limb by limb at his altar, had not a gentleman ſtep- 
ped forward and ſaid, that he himſelf was the perſon 
who had applied to the magiſtrate for the purpoſe.— 
The gentleman himſelf narrowly eſcaped with bi 
life, through the interpoſition of the Vicar-general, 
who had tbe preſence of mind to ſtep with the Cruci- 
fix in his hand between the gentleman and the enrag- 
ed multitude, crying out to them with a loud voice, 
conjure you in the name of God, whoſe image 1 hold, mt 
ta pollute his altar with murder. I $630 
Is it poſſible that a man could be ſo callous to the 
feelings of honour, and ſo impenetrable to the im- 
preſſions of truth, as to obtrude on the public fuch 
barefaced ſlanders as Theophilus has done? Could 
not his zeal againſt Popery, and that unprovoked ven- 
geance, the offspring of the Demons of night, be ſuf- 
ficiently glutted with the perſecution which defence- 
Jeſs men ſuffer from their own, without blackeoing 
their charaQter-?- Or could the Biſhop of Cloyne, wb! 
| 


* Thoſe words are not contradicted by the Biſhop. 


ing 
Vith ſuch /ang froid, that an appreſienſion for che 7 . 
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is preſumed not to be ignorant of tranſaQions which 
happened both in his own and the other dioceſe com- 


mitted to his care, exeuſe a Theophilus in a 

| fely 
of religion will naturally excite a warmth. Will zeal 
for religion juſtify what nature and religion condemn ? 
Or did the Biſhop of Cloyp+ imagine that I would be 
ſo diveſted of honour, vr ſuch an enemy to my cha- 
raQer, as not to caſt a light upon the ſubject, when 
once his pamphlet, in which I am ſo cruelly treated, 
would fall isto my hands? The infurgents then were 
of every deſeription of the lower orders. They made 


no diſtinction between the clergy of either religion, 


when once they became obnoxious to them. Their 
creeds were different, but they all equally complain- 
ed of tithes and tithe-jubbers, whom the Biſhop is bis 
great charity, calls the agents and ſervants of the 
clergy. I could add to the number of the perſecut- 
ed Roman Catholic Clergymen of this county, ſeveral 
againſt whom their pariſhioners ſwore, and whole 
maſſes they have not heard, in the long ſpace of four- 
teen months. 15 8 
There are powerful Proteſtant peers in the county 
of Cork: the Biſhop of Cloyne by his profeſſion is 
of the number.—And. thoſe perſecuted, defence- 
leſs Roman Catholic clergymen had it not in their 


power to vote a grateful and well penned addreſs to 


the moſt powerful of the noblemen of the county, for 
their favourable and timely interpoſition, as the Pro- 
teſtant clergy had voted one to the Catholic Noble- 
man. No. — The county of Cork is the only county 
in Ireland, where the temporal peer attacked a ſecu- 
lar prieſt with the, cane; and where the ſpiritual 
peer has made ſo extraordinary and unprovoked an 
attack on a regular clergyman with the pen. 
Glorious triumphs indeed ! And battles worthy 


to be recorded in hiſtories, written in golden charac- 


ters, in paper preſerved with Cedar juice, Hiſtoriæ 
vere auree cedroque digne. 


How far the Biſhop of Cloyne's hiſtory would de- 
ſerve ſuch an honour, may be conjeQured by his 


account 
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account of the inſurrections in which he enlarges on 


the perſecutions of the Proteſtant clergy, without 
mentioning a word of the ſufferings of the Catholic 
paſtors. He ſpeaks'of a FPopiſſi mob.—But why does 


he not ſpeak out, and unfold the hiſtorical page, from 


one margin to the other ?—Why does he leave fo 
many blanks for me to fill up? Or as he attempted 
the ' tragedy of Oreſtes, when he placed the Proteſ- 


tant ſufferers in the front, why did not he place the 


Catholic ſufferers on the back of the page, and finiſh 
the piece? Scriptus et in tergo nectum finitus Oreſtes. 


Did not the Catholic prieſt ſuffer as well as the Pro- 


* 
. 


teſtant miniſter, only that he had not ſo much to loſe, 
nor the ſame expectation of being reimburſed ? Was 
not the Catholic farmer as ill treated as the Proteſ- 
tant? Or were there two different ſounds in Captain 


Right's horn? Arms were taken out of the hands of 
Proteſtants by the Biſhop's account—And I aſk him 


by whom ? Is he ſure that the hand that wreſted 
them from the Proteſtants, had ever made the ſign of 
the croſs > Beds, clothes and money were taken from 
the Catholic clergy.— Who took them from thoſe 
men to whom (according to the Biſhop's favourite 
Theophilus) he Catholic laity are laves ? I muſt, how- 
ever, do the Biſhop the juſtice that he aſſigns as a 
partial cauſe of the inſurrections“ The connivance 
of ſome members of the eſtabliſhed church, the 
„ ſupineneſs of more, the timidity of the generality 


« of mapiſtrates, a corrupt encouragement of thoſe 
„ lawleſs acts in not a few. 


3, 


I am extremely thank- 
fu) to him for this figure of rhetoric, called a cli- 
max. It is an evident confeſſion on his part, that the 
gentlemen of the eſtabliſhed church were under no 
apprehenſion of its danger, much leſs of the over- 


throw of the ſtate by a Popi/h nob. But I am doubt- 


ful whether they will be ſo thankful to him for bring- 
ing them forward as confederates in the inſurreQi- 
ons, by connivance and encouragement, —] entertain a 
better opinion of them. Their ſupinene/s then mult 
have originated in a conviQtion that the poor cottag- 


erz and the griping tithe-jobbers did not ſtand upon 
| | "Tt favourable: 
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favourable terms with each other; and that in the 


conflict for a potatoe or ſheaf of corn, the Proteſtant 
gentlemen would not regret if the latter were worſt- 
ed. They had their properties and conſequence to 
hazard in caſe of a revolution.—And had their ima- 
ginations been haunted with the gloomy ſpeQtres 
which the Biſhopof Cloyne now raiſes all over the king- 
dom, they would have been more aQive and vigilant 
though they have not read the Roman Pontifical with 
that attertion which the Biſhopof Cloyr:ehas beltowed 
on it, to find out the Catholic Biſhop's corfecration 
oath ; yet common ſenſe and the knowledge of the 
world informed them, thai there was no darger of 
the Proteſlant aſcendancy, fram a Popi/h mob, aſſiſted ty 
a foreign power, i 8 
When the Biſhop of Coyne promiſed in the title 
page of his pamphlet, a General Account of the Infur- 
rect ons in Munſter, we little expected a ſhort mariy- 
rology of two or three pages, announcing threats 10 
burn new churches, which are ſtill ſtanding, and have 
no e ments to reſiſt but wind and rain: Old churches 
to be charged into maſs-houſes, which have not yet been 
ſprinkled w th holy-water ; the tongues of clergymen 


to be cut out, which tongues have not yet loſt their 


ſpring ; ard other alarming menaces for which he 
acknowledges to have no other voucher but à pater 
te received from Cork. Thus the boaſting poet iu Ho- 
race promiſed a mighty deſcription of the feats and 
atchievements performed before the walls of, Troy. 
Fortunam Priami cantabs et nobile bellum. 

The mountain was in labour {faith the Poet) and was 
delivered ofa mouſe. From great promiſesof A General 
Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Inſurrections in Mun- 
/er, we expected mighty matters. Wee xpected that the 
Cignihed hiftorian, would not be content with moiſte n- 
Irgthe nib of his pen with a ſmall drop of ink, without 
going deeper into his ſtandiſn. We bad room to ex- 
pect that he would lay open the ſources of informa- 
tion, do juſtice to all parties, and be religiouſly accu- 
rate in his deſcriptions. He talks of à Popi/h mob, 
taking arms out of the hands of Proteflants,— A church 

| nailed 
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nailed up.— 4 new church threatened to be burnt, if an 


old church vas not left for the purpoſe of being changed 
into a maſs-houſe. ** And veſtries controlled in ſuch 


* a manner as not to afford elements for the Commu- 
« nion, though the Catholics are excluded from hav- 
votes when theſe veltries are held.“ — Thoſe 
faQs and the chreats already mentioned, make up this 
intereſting and © General Account of the Riſe and 
« Progreſs of the Inſurrections in Munſter,” —And 
from ſuch fats who would not infer that the over- 
throw of the eſtabliſhed religion was meditated by 
the Catholics. It muſt be the author's meanin 
and drift to create ſuch a' belief in the minds 
af his readers, or there ii no meaning in what 
he writes- Why does not he mention the 
chapels rhat were nailed up ; the Catholic clergy 
who ſuffered ; the reduction of their accuſtomed 
duces ; the Proteſtants who headed the inſurgents ; 
his own churches reſorted to as to ſo many aſylums, 
in order to elude the laws; the motives and ſprings 
of their different tranſactions; the riſe of the evil, 
and the application of the remedy. 

He informs us that Donog/more church was nailed 
#þ ; and leaves his readers to look at the nails with- 
out pointing out to the hand that faſtened them; 
after having ſo deeply impreſſ:4 bis mind with the 
terrors of Popery, as to make him gueſs that a Popiſh 
hand had raiſed the hammer, | | 

The Biſhop could not be ignorant of the circum- 
ſtances which gave riſe to this tranſaction. He knows 
that the Proteſtant clergyman of that pariſh was be- 
loved in the place, and had a great number of power- 
ful friends. The Biſhop of Cloyne appointed ano- 
ther clergyman to officiate in his room. This was 


not agreeable to the pariſhioners. When the ſtrange 


clergyman came on a Sunday morning to the church 
he found it naited up. Let the reader draw the infe- 
rence. The Biſhop of Cloyne ſhould have either 
not mentioned the church of Donoghmore, or not omit- 
ted this circumſtance, which would either lead 1 

reader 


n „„ 


* we 


himſelf, who would not have been glad that the af- 
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reader into a knowledge that either the Proteſtant” 
pariſhioners nailed up the church, or if there were 
any . Catholics amongſt them, that it was not from a 
deſign to invade the church, but from a love for the 
clergyman who was to quit the pariſh. But this man- 
ner of relating faQs would not anſwer the Biſhop of 
Cloyne's end. He mentions a clergyman at whom fones 
were thrown whilſt he was officiating, and who would 
have been murdered by a neighbouring ois H cox- 


GREGATION, but for a * who was diſpatched 


from the ſame congregation to inform him of the danger. 
Jam not a perſon of ſuch a cavilling diſpoſition as to 
deny facts, except when I have ſufficient evidence to- 
diſprove them. But if the Biſhop had related all the 
circumſtances relative to the above tranfaction, the 
reader would attribute it to ſome cauſe different from 
the deſign of a popiſh confederacy to overturn tke 
eitablithed church.  _ 2 

In relating this trap ſaction, which a Catholic 
would hold in the ſame deteſtation in which a Proteſ- 
tant would hold it, bas the Lord Biſhop, as a candid 
hiſtorian, informed his readers that previous to this 
inſult there had been an unhqpypy affray? A warrant 
which the pariſhioners of both religions deemed ille- 
gal, had been iſſued in order to levy church rates, 
after a manner to which the pariſhioners had not 
been accuſtomed. As far as I have been informed, 
the rates were to be Jevied on plough-lands, ipſtead 
of having recourſe to the uſual mode. The people 
reſiſted, and in the refiſtance two of the pariſhioners 
unfortunately loſt their lives. The killers were in- 
died for murder. The bills were 1gnor'd. This 
exaſperated the people. Their minds ſtill in a fer- 
ment—a new clergyman was ſent to officiate in the 
pariſh, They were more diſpoſed in favour of his 
predeceſſor : Whilſt the clergyman was reading 
prayers, a boy, perhaps a ſon to one of the men who 
had been killed, began to throw ſtones, and was im- 
mediately hindered.—As to the fact that the men 
were killed, I appeal to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
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fair would have been brought at that time before the 
Court of King's-bench, as bloodſhed on the ſcore of 
conſecrated goods, has ever wounded the clerical pro- 
feſſion in every age, and in every nation.—As to the 
circumſtances, I am not acquainted with the minute 
detail of them. For the truth of the above account, 
] appeal to the Proteſtant gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood of Ballivoorna, when he talks of the reduction 
of the tithes in the foregoing diſtrict. The Biſhop 
and I relate the ſame facts; but our inferences are 
different.—He relates bare facts, without mentioaing 
one fingle circumftance, which may determine the 
reader's judgment in favour of an injured and miſre- 
preſented people. His only object through the courſe 
of bis pamphlet, is to prove what no man of ſenſe in 
Ireland believes, viz. Tye CHURCH oy INE LAND 
IS AT THIS PRESENT MOMENT IN IMMINENT 


DANGER OF SUBVERSION, 


If facts ſuch as are related by the B:ſnop were 


really believed, they certainly would be very alarin- 


ing. But when related with their concomitant cir- 
cumſtances, and the motives that gave them rife, the 
phantom vanith?s. The candid reader will infer 
from the above fad, that the attack on the clergy- 
man was not Popi/h cenfederacy againſt the efabli/h- 
ed religion, but an ebullition of paſſion occaſioned by 
reſentment. When Pope Alexander the Sixch order- 
ed fix cardinals to be ſowed up in a bag, and caſt into 
the Tyber, none but a fool can imagine that it was 
with a view to overthrow their religion ; and no wiſe 
man will conſtrue into a plot againſt the church, two 


or three ſtones thrown at a clergyman by a boy, aſter 


ſeeing the mangled body of his father ſtretched dead. 
in a field, in conſequence of ecclefiaſtical dues, howe- 


ver unjuſtifiable the inſult. The Lord Biſhop of 


Cloyne muſt certainly have piercing eyes when he 
diſcovers every one's religion in a crowd —Or when he 
confounds all religions concerned in the South, and 
amalgamates or unites them into one Popi/A maſs + we 


can literally apply to the Hiſtorian of the Whiteboys, 


the remark made on Camden, who from partiality to 
| his 


[ 
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his nation, had both eyes open when he wrote of the 
Engliſh, one eye ſhut when he wrote of the Scotch, 
but was guite blind when he wrote of the Iriſh 


Angligenus oculis perluſtras Camdene duobus ; 
Monoculus Scotos: Cæcus Hibernos. 


Hitherto the Lord Biſhop has kept me at the doors 
of his churches. Now let us follow him into the ſanQu- 
ary, He talks of Veſtries being intimidated by the 
IV hitehoys from granting money for the purchaſe of ele- 
ments for the Holy Communion. 

How many Veſtries have they intimidated? Or was 
this intimidation a Fopi/h confederacy, to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed religion by extinguiſhing fervor and de- 
votion ? I do not perceive this extraordinary zeal for 
the Sacraments in either Catholics or Proteſtants, 
which gives the miniſters of religion room to com- 
plain of the great conſumption of ſacramental wine, 
and conſecrated bread. The more they ſee their 
inſtruQors attached to the world, the contempt of 
which they are bound to enforce ; the more they ſee 
them intent upon blowing the trumpet of religious 
war, on the ſcore of ſpeculative tenets, which ſur- 
paſs the comprehenſion of the multitude, and negle& 
charity, peace and humanity, which are within the 
reach of all; the more the laity perceive the mini- 
ſters of a religion which is the offspring of Heaven, 
intent upon fixing its root in the earth, the more they 
will relax in their fervor, and be inclined to believe 
nat the ſacred miniſtry is a kind of craft in the hands 
of ſkilful intereſted men, who fer the ſake of luere 
and emolument, would preach up Chriſt in Europe, 
and Diana at Epheſus, bad they lived in the time of 
Demetrius, the ſilver-ſmitb, who complained that his 
trade would be loſt if the temple of the Goddeſs was 
deſerted. His Lordſhip knows that theſe are the 
»bloquies and reproaches of our modern deiſis and free- 

/unkers. | 

He knows that in every age, people have availed 
themſelves of obloquies and reproaches againſt the 
clergy, and alleged them as a cauſe of W 

rom 
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from his churh, as well as from mine. The beſt me- 
thod of ſilencing the voice of obloquy raiſed againſt 
the miniſters of religion, is a conduct marked with 
that charity and diſintereſtedneſs which the public are 
entitled to expeQ from perſons of their ſacred func- 
tions. How far the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet has 
contributed to vindicate the clerical profeſſion from 
the aſperſions of obloquy, and to prove that the mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel are the mo/? charitable and diſin- 
tereſted mortals on earth, let his readers judge. He 
is a minute Hiſtorian who is not ſatisfied with inform- 
ing his readers that the Whiteboys intimidated Veſtries 
From collecting church rates, without alarming the pi- 
ety of the devouteft ſouls, by threatening them with 
a ſpiritual famine from FPopiſi plunderers, who deprive 
them of the elements for the Holy Communion. 

If the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne had been as accurate 
in the enumeration of all the tranſactions of the Mun- | 
ſter peaſantry, as he has been in his detail of c/urches 

and elements, more figures would riſe to view on his 
hiſtorical canvaſs,, and in the group would appear 
perſecuted priefls and deſerted chapels, He has painted 
one fide of the face and ſhadowed the other. Ir is 
incumbent on me to ſupply the defect.—He has given 
the profile, I muſt draw the face in full, My readers 
will excuſe my proxility when they are acquainted 
with my motives, and the reaſons which induce me 

to enter into ſo minute a detail. | 

The charaQer of the nation has been injured in 
Foreign Countries, where we are conſidered as in a 
ſtate of barbariſm and rebellion, in conſequence of 
the exaggerated accounts induſtriouſly circulated in 
me prints, ſince the beginning of the diſturbances, 
The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet has been read 
at St, James's : and his Majeſty muſt entertain an ex- 
traordinary opinion of the Diſſenters and Catholics of 
Ireland. The Iriſh, Catholics in particular, are ob- 
jeQs of deteſtation all over Great Britain, in conſe- 
quence of it and Theophilus's addreſs, the marrow of 
which is inſerted in the Monthly Review, which fell 
into my hands the day I ſat down to write _ de- 

| ence. 
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fence, In that Review ef January eighty-ſeven, the 


_ diſturbances in lreland are the reſult of a Popiſh con- 


federacy, cemented by Popi/h clergymen, and their vo- 


taries, with. a deſign to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion. 
All the misfortunes flow from a relaxation of ihe Fo- 
pery Laws, as from their genuine ſource, &c. &c. 


I am then indiſpenſably bound to undeceive the 
public both in Ireland and wherever this pamphlet 
may appear, Juſtice to my country, to the Iriſh Ca- 
tholics, and to myſelf, requires an exact and minute 
detail. | hot Gs | 

A pitched battle, in which ten thouſand on each 
fide had fallen in the field, has not employed ſo many 
pens, nor occaſioned ſuch alarms, as the mighty ex- 
curſions of Captain Right's forces. They diſturbed 
the peace of the community, it is true ; and for this 
they are juſtly cenſured, and juſtly puniſhable. They 
collected money in two or three places, for the ſup- 
port of their confederates who were in jail. No per- 
ſon exculpates them for this ill- directed benevolence ; 


and if they forced it from the people whoſe relations 


were in jail, they deſerved death. There was one 
man cruelly and barbarouſly murdered in the county 
of Tipperary : at this murder humanity ſhadders ; 
there was a reſpeQable clergyman of the eflabliſhed 
church, the Rev. Mr. Ryan, moſt cruelly uſed ; the 
Rev. Mr. Hare, was way-laid and eſcaped. In the 
county of Cork, the Rev. Dr. Atterbury was forced 
to ſwear to the Right-boys table of tithe-rates, but 
received no other injury ; the Rev. Mr. Mayne had 
ſome of his out-houſes burned ; the Rev. Mr. Kenny, 
from terror quitted his habitation ; and Archdeacon 
Tiſdall, with Father Burke, the prieſt of the pariſh, 
in which both reſided, took ſhelter in Cork ; the Rev. 
Mr. Browne had two or three horſes cropped, theſe 
gentlemen are theclergymen of the eſtabliſhed church, 
who were moſt materially injured. There was not a 
ſenſible Catholic in the county of Cork that did not 
condemn and deteſt the uſage given to the Rey. gen- 
tlemen now mentioned, and the more ſo, as ſome of 
them are conſidered as fathers to the poor; though 

| | 83 the 
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the Lord ne Gagne vpbralfh ea. with 7 


panegyries on {ome of the Proteſtant clergy.— But 


equally indifferent to his applauſe or cenſure, I ſhall 


ever pay a tribute to merit, Sorry am I, as an Hif- 
torian and a man of feeling, that he has not enumerat- 


ed the Catholic clergymen, who were equal ſufferers 


in the ſtorm, His readers would then be of opinion, 
that the Right-boys were as hoſtile to the Church of 
Rome, as to the eſtabliſhed religion. 

In the long ſpace of fifteen months, whilſt the diſ- 
turbances continued, until the preſent Ear} of Car- 
hampton (then Lord Luttrell) came to Munſter, I 
heard of no murder committed by the Whiteboys, If 
there has been any ſuch barbarity committed, I fhall 
relate it in a future publication, 

Every robbery, every outrage has been attributed 


to thoſe deluded and unhappy people. And to my 


ſurpriſe, (if ſurpriſed I would be, after fo many falſe- 
hoods propagated from the county where I reſide,) on 
my arrival in Dublin, what ſhould I fee but an ac- 
count of four hundred Whiteboys attacking officers of 
the army, near Cork, Three nights before I {«& off 
from Cork, we had an account of this extraordinary 
encounter. An officer on his return from the ſports 
of the field, for want of other game, ſhot a peaſant's 
dog: before he had time to cha7 ge his piece, the ac- 
tive clown with his ſtick, Tevenged the death of the 
guardian of his cabin.— This brought on an affray. 
This affray was C07,ittrued into Jhiteboyiſm ; and had 
there not beer, a ¶Hhiteboy or a Rightboy in the world, 
touch me, touch my dog would be a ſtanding maxim 
with an Iriſh peaſant. He commonly anſwers one 
queſtion with another, and returns blow for blow. This 
laft part of his education he receives from the inſtio& 
of nature, which is forwarded by the 1ri/h ſoil, ſo fa- 
yourable to the growth of valour. If he was guilty 
of no other fault but that of reſenting an unproveked 
injury, with a ſtroke of /hilelah, the nobility and gen- 
try of Ireland would not blame him much. — They 
themſelves are remarkable for bravery : and their 
character is not to be inſulted with impunity, - 
Tar 
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g TPiar be it from me to countenance diſorder. But ] muſt 
ar make allowance for the paſſions of man. And ] feel 
1 when J ſee every trifling ſcuffle magnified into rebel- 
[- lion againſt the late, and every murmur againſt a proc- | 
t- tor or tithe-jobber exaggerated into a confederacy 
re againſt the church. Yet to the diſcredit of the doun- 
a, ty of Cork in particular, every dwarf was metamor- 
of phoſed into a giant. Tithe-jobbers (trained every 
nerve to alarm the fears of Government, in order ta 
{- ſecure themſelves in their extorcions, by painting the 
7 deluded peaſantry as unworthy of the leaſt compaſſi- 


on. In the reverend author of the letter found on the 
lf r:ad between Cork and Clghnakilty, addreſſed to Dr. 
O'Leary, they found a favourite hiſtorian, who, in 
peaſants going before day for ſand to manure their 


d ſpots of ground, could diſcover Orlandos and Orſons. 

7 The ſport of ſchool-boys was magnified into ſieges. 

55 In Monkſtown, where ladies and gentlemen pals a 

= good part of the ſummer for the benefit of bathing, 

wy what uproars and alarms. Two wags, for the fake of 

of diverſion, ſounded an old horn inthe dead of the night, 

ff and threw all the ladies and gentlemen into a panic ter- 

ry ror. In the ſpace of three weeks, this nocturnal ſport 

ts appeared in the diſtant prints a ſerious blockade by 

t's Captain Right, at the head of five hundred men. In 

e- this manner, at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, 

he were numbers alarmed at the report of the taking of 

J. Und rage *. To give a hiſtory of the falſe accounts 

ad propagated in the public papers, and of the many ma- 

d, nœuvres of tithe-dealers, would be an endleſs taſk. 1 

Mm muſt haſten to the we/tries, as the Lord Biſhop of 

ne Cloyne complains that they evere intimidated fr.m 

11s purchaſing the elements for the h ly communion. 

& P | I have | 
a- | | 
3, * As the words require an explanation, for the inſtruction of | 
ed ſeveral, it is fit to remark, that when it was reported in the | 
Sul papers that the French had token Unorage at the proceedings of | 
<A the Engliſh, ſome wiſeacres magined that Umbrage was the | 


name of ſome great city, The miflake of the meaning of a 
word often leads into error. And of this error are guilty thoſe 
viko confound whitebsyiſie with a Pepi corfederacy.” 


% 
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I have heard but of one veſtry in his dioceſe relative 
to which there has been any intimidation. The peo- 
ple who complained of tithes complained of the riſe 
of pari/h rates, and requeſted the gentleman who had 
the ſuperintendance of the veſtry, not to increaſe 
them. In the year eighty church rates in ſome parts 
of the dioceſe of Cloyne were but 11. 2s. 6d. whereas 
in the year eighty-fix, they were increaſed to 2/. os. 6d. 


in ſome places. The people, both Proteſtants and 


Catholics, finding that their piety did not increaſe in 
proportion to the rapid riſe of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues, and that the clergy were not more holy and di/- 
interefled in the year eighty-lix, than they were in the 
year eighty, thought fit that ſanctity ſhould not be 
diſtanced by ſo many odds by the price of ſanctifica- 


tion. They brought both within nearer view of each 


other. And hence this myftery of popery controlling 


veſtries, and depriving ſouls who did not chuſe to pay 


too mach for their canonization, is unravelled. With 
regard to the notice ordering a church to be left for a 
inaſs-houſe, and threats to burn a new one, I ridiculed 
che very idea of it in my laſt addreſs to the white- 
boys. He ſays that they bound themſelves by oath, in 
preſence if the church wardens, to burn the new church, 
if the old ene was not left fir a maſe- houſe. Who were 
thoſe who bound themſelves by oath to commit ſuch 
a deed ? Does his church-wardens know them? If he 
does, -let him bring them to juſtice ? If he does not 


know them, how does he know their religion? And 


have they fulfilled their engagement? Was maſs ſaid 
in the old church? Is the new church burnt? It is 
very likely that a ſet of men who have not heard 
prayers from their own paſtors in the long ſpace of 
fourteen months, and who had flocked to his churches, 


for the ſake of impunity, would (as I remarked in my 


letter to them) indulge ſuch fervour as to have a 
church for a maſs-houſe, and die martyrs for prayers. 


— fpage nugæ. 


If the Biſhop of Cloyne believes this a ſerious af- 
fair, I applaud bim for the ſtrength of his faith. Un- 


der the apprehenſions of terror the imagination rea- 


lizes 
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ntoms. We read in hiſtory that armies in te 


tenſive field covered with overgrown thiſtles, nodding 
with the breeze, and ſeeming to beckon to their pur= _ 

ſuers to advance. The Biſhop of Cloyne's imagina- 

tion creates ſimilar foes. Nor can we diſcover 
any danger to the Biſhop's ad church or new 
church, except what he figures to himſelf in his pame ' 
hler. . | „ 
: But will Mr. O'Leary deny that ſuch notices were 
Loh | poſted up, and ſuch letters, threatening to cut out 
, tongues, c. were written? By no means. - Mr. 
O'Leary is not a man to controvert facts vouched by 
the Biſhop's authority, except when he has facts to 
counterbalance them. In that caſe he will humbly 


| rake the liberty of being guided by his own judgment. 
He does not believe the Pope's infallibility; much leſs 
| will he place infallibility in the Biſhep of Cloyne's 
s oracles when he delivers them from his tripod. But 
! he is humbly of opinion that ſuch notices and letters 
g came from other quarters. Tithe-proctors, tithe- 
> jobbers and others were intereſted in alarming the na- 
1 tion, and awakening the fears of Government. They 
2 dreaded the leaſt alteration in the preſent ſyſtem, and 
t knew that the beſt method to ſecure ſucceſs to their 
1 plan, was to blacken as much as poſſible deluded men 
a who were already but too obnoxious. Hence the ex- 
8 aggerated accounts of the whiteboys circulated in the 
diſtant prints: all proviſions, and every communica- 
}f tion between town and country cut off, —Yet our mar- 
85 kets were ſupplied as uſual. | 
y A lady of conſequence who ſpends her time and 
4 income in encouraging arts and manufactures, on 
3. whoſe eſtate the little girl of five earns her bread by 
Knitting; whoſe tenants wear ſhoes and ſtockings, 
f- | . . blen 
7 he | 
a- * The army of the princes in the reign of Lewis the Ele- 


20 venth. See Father Daniel's Hiſtory of France, 
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clean ſhirts and warm frize, whilſt the tenants of ſeve- 
ral are ſhivering with cold and pinching with hunger; 
who, when the pealant dies, gives the warm cabin, 
and a ſpot of ground rent-free to the widow and or- 
4 | phans, until the eldeſt ſon is able to provide for them ; 
Who has diffuſed a ſpirit of induſtry and vigour 
amongſt the naked and unemployed inhabitants of 
barren rocks; and who, like another Zenobia, has a 
manly heart in a female breaſt. This lady intend- 
ed to drain part of a lake, in order to enlarge her 
improvements. A grateful peaſantry flocked to the 
work. It was enough. We ſoon read in the diſtant 
papers that a !/:uſand whiteboys had thrown up in- 
trenchments, and had formed a regular encampment 
upon her lands. Numberleſs fal!ſehoods have been 
endufſtriouſly propagated, to the diſhonour of the coun- 
try. No honeſt man would juſtify any breach of the 
public peace, and no man who. pays any regard to 
juſtice or truth would propagate falſehood and in- 
famy. 

Before the relaxation of the Popery laws, a wretch, 
after having quitted his houſe, ſet fire to it in the 
dead of night, and ſwore to damages which were to 
be made good to him at the expence of the innocent, 
The villainy was proved in open court, Had the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne made inquiries, perhaps he 
would find that ſome tithe-jobbers tampered with 
their hirelings to ſet fire to their own corn. By this 
man@uvre they expected that a tenfold gain would 
compenſate for this wilful loſs. I doubt not then the 
reality of the notices, bowever abſurd, nor the threats, 
however unlikely to be carried into execution, But 
I ſuſpe& the quarter from whence they came. Inte- 
reſt and vengeance combined, are capable of giving 
greater alarms, but the judgment mult not be capti- 
vated to the yoke of an implicit belief, when the mo- 
tives of credibility are dubious ; and anonymous let- 
ters are bad vouchers. No man intent upon the mur- 
der of another, ever forewarns him of the danger. 
If a perſon wrote me a letter, threatening to cut out 


my tongue, I would not be under the leatt PE 
ion 
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fon that he would deprive me of the organ offſpeeen. 7 
If he were in earneſt, he would watch his en al 
nity without putting me on my guard. Be this M 
may, we all deplore the peace of focietyadilly 5 = 
the property of individuals injured by 1 excurg = 
ſions, and the diſtraction of the communicy. 
But the duty of the hiſtorian. coohnes, hig at Eat 
the limits of truth, and in rela 108.606 1 _.. = 
cannot know. dhe C ˙‚— moſt. _* 
probable... The Biſhop's favorit : layman, tai 
people hanging. in gallowſes, noſes and ears cutoffs, Ke. 
e Hiſhop of Cloyne be his:$@ucher, For While 
Jam on the 125 1 ſhall -controverr the legendary "TER 
tales of any modern Sir John Temple. No; the Bi- 
ſhop cannot produce one ſingle inſtance of any man's 
being murdered by the white- boys in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry, and as for noſes, had he diſcovered 
any of tkem to be cut off by the whiteboys, his zeal 
for religion would have induced him to colleQ and fix 
them in the face of his pamphlet to ornament his pic- 
ture of perſecution, and give it its due proportien. I 
inquired about thoſe noſes and ears; I can get no in- 
formation. The operations then of a campaign of 
fifteen months, (a campaign, which has attracted the 
attention of all Europe, thanks to our tithe journaliſts) 
have been confined, as I remarked before, to two or 
three proctors, buried without being dead, and riſing 
immediately without waiting for the ſound of the 
laſt trumper ; the burning of ſome few ricks of corn, 
and the cropping of nine or ten garrans which are 
ſtill at the plough ; and nota bene, the two laſt gar- 
| Trans that were cropped after Lord Luttrell's firſt ex- 
curſion to Munſter, though the oldeſt in the ſtudd, 
were cropt with as much nicety as if a young miſs's 
ears were to be borne for the reception of ornamental 
pendants, A ſmall flit ! ut great noiſe. Such is the 
number of the wounded by the whiteboys in the coun- 
ties of Cork and Kerry. Bur where is the number of 
the ſlain ?—The ſlain and mortally wounded were the 
deluded bipeds, whom the Bithop of Cloyne did not 
exhort, nor baniſh from his churches; and who 
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io . eee on one hand, and re im- 
1 Dit from hypocrify on the other, ga ve into thoſe 
ed extravagant meaſures, againſt which Mr. 
| os e y cautioned them. During the diſturbances, 
*& * Catholic clergy and laity ſuffered more than their 
% — neighbours of the ſame reſpective orders. 
"IM 3 ai Lord Biſhop of Cloyne promiſed his 
rende n * een of the riſe and pro- 

7 Aer, we little expected 
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1 at bie account OR be ige in a nut-ſhell, of 
1 N ue or ſix Proteſtant clergymen were the ber- 1 
mel, whilſt the perfecuted Catholic elergymen Are” 2 
ad Aae as the withered leaves of the tree, left oui TER 
of his hiſtorical deſſert. © , 
Such is the plain, candid, and breed account 
of the diſturbances, in the ſuppreſſion of which 1 
have taken fo active a part, whilſt the Lord Biſhop | 
of Cloyne, as an unconcerned ſpeQator, ſtood g. mA 
upon an eminence at a great diſtance from the field o 
battle. Aſter a large fabric has been on fire for more 
than twelve months, it is laudable in him to come 
forward with the doleful news, that a few rafters 
have been burnt. He ſhould have been the firſt to 
put his hand to the engine, in order to bring the fire 
under, and to prevent it from communicating to the 
adjacent buildings. When the prophet Jeremiah 
wrote his lamentations, it was a long time before the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in order to caution the peo- 
ple, and induce them to guard againſt the impending 
ca}amity: When the prophet Ezechiel had eaten a 
book, in which were written /amentations AND A. 
SONG, and wee, it was to forewarn an obſtinate peo- 
ple. But when the Bi iſhop of Cloyne cries aloud from 
the walls of Jeruſalem, THe cHURCH of IRELAND 
IS AT THIS PRESENT MOMENT IN IMMINENT 
DANGER OF SUBVERSION, it is after the Chaldeans 
had raiſed the ſiege and retired to their country.— 
Fifteen months after the diſturbances had broken out. 
After Lord Kenmare, a Catholic peer, had ſuppreſſed 
them in Kerry. After the Lord Chief Baron Vel- 
verton „ad decreed an atonement to violated juſtice, 


" 


1. 


by che pu ment of ſuch. criminals, as were found 
guilty of a breach of the laws, And after the pre- 
ſent Earl of Carhampton (then Lord Euttrell) had 
pacified the entire province, a few ſtragglers exeept- 
ed. If in the long ſpace of fifteen months he was 
really convinced that the veſſel of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, of which he is one of the pilots, was in dan- 
ger, why has he ſlept at the helm? When the ſtorm 
is over and the ſea exhibits a ſmooth ſurface, he ſings 
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rhe doleful ditty of the ſhipwrecked mariner all over. — 
the three kingdoms ; but where was he when the ſhip” 4 
was on the point of finkiog 2; Where was the paſtoral "= 


leiter? Where was the'pathetic addrefs ? Where was 


the publication replete with thoſe figures and images, 9 


_ which would work on the paſſions of the Proteſtant 


nobility and gentry” of the province, and awaken "<> 


_ them to a ſenſe of their danger? It is no great hard- 
ſhip for a Biſhop to publiſh a pamphlet in eighty-ſe- 
ven, which he had the leiſure to write in the 
year eighty-ſix. But where were the exertions of 
the paſtoral care? where was the ſhepherd's whiſtle 
heard, when the wolf was devouring the flock? The 
Biſhop of Cloyne acknowledges that the dioceſe ef 
Cork was committed to his care in the abſence of 
Doctor Mann.—This additional charge to that of his 
own dioceſe ſhould naturally have redoubled his vigi- 
lance, —=He- then ſhould have made it his buſineſs as 
ſuperintendant of ſuch extenſive dioceſes, to get eve- 
ry information relative to the diſorders which diſtract- 
ed the places committed to his care: to endeavour to 
ſtifle the evil in its birth, and to prevent its Tpread- 
ing further, 

{ thall make no further comments, but leave my 
readers to their own judgment, without anticipating 
their reflections. However the learned may admire 
Tacitus for his art in raifing a rich work from poor 
materials, his judicious reflections, and conciſe (though 
obſcure) manner of impreſſing his ſentiments ; yer I 
ſhall never take him for my guide, becauſe he is 100 
malignant, and aſcribes the moſt caſual events to 4 
DARK POLICY, If Auguſtus names Tiberius for his 

P 4 | ſucceſſor, 
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fucceſſor, it is according to Tacitus, an 


that the vices of that tyrant ſhould ſerve as a foil to 
let off his own qualities. If Piſo is appointed gover- 

nor of ſuch a province, it is in order to be a ſpy over 
_ Germanicus, whom Tiberius envied. If Sejanus is 
elected prime miniſter, it is in order to glut the ven- 
geance of the gods. He aſcribes the offspring of 

chance to a gloomy deſtiny. His characters general- 
ly bear the ſame features; It is not the man whom 


de deſcribes, but the biſtorian's heart 1 read. For 
dis very reaſon I do not like him, becauſe he diſtorts 


. © the obje&s. Hag the ſame events happened in his 

time at Rome which have happened within thoſe fif- 
teen months in the county where I reſide, what a po- 
 litical pifure would not Tacitus have left to ſuture 
ages! The plebeians all up in arms, and the ſupreme 
Avgur aſleep without conſulting the Omens! The 
temples of the gods threatened with deſtruQton, and 
the Pontiff ſilent! And when the danger is over, the 
empire in commotion, and the Pontiff offering propi- 
tiatory ſacrifices and inviting the people to burn in- 
cenſe, in order to avert thoſe calamities from which 
the gods had dejivered them, during his ſecurity and 
ſomnolence ! Reflections of the kind I leave to ſuch 
hiſtorians as Tacitus, or to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
himſelf, who is fo ingenious as to metamorphoſe me 
into a being to which I bear no reſemblance, and to 
caſt me in a mould fo ili-ftiited ro my frame. 

Can any perſon in his fenſes preſume that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireiand, after the late indulgerce exiended 
to them by the reigning powers, wou]-! be jo diveſted 
of gratitude and common ſenſe as to expoſe their 
necks to the chain with which rigorous laws had 
bound them for ſo many years. —When their anceſtors 
fgned the capitulation of Limerick, and ſubmitted 
to the ſon-in-law of their former fugitive and cow- 
ardly king, ſooner than violate the Jaws of nations, 
afterwards ſo beſely violated by the laſt of the Stu- 
arts, they declined availing themſelves of the ſuccours 
ſent by Lewis the Fourteenth. When Alberoni ſent 
the ſon of James the Second to Scotland, the Iriſh 

| | Catholics 
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Catholics femained quiet and peaceful, though they 

had every reaſon to expect the aſſiſtance of Spain if 
they joined the fon of their former king, when the 
preſent family was not ſufficiently ſertled on a throne 
threatened by foreign foes, and an aſpiring candidate 
who had his father's title to plead, and numbers of 
his partizans, each to join him in ſupport of his pre- 
tenſions, When the plains of Fontenoy were dyed 
with Engliſh blood, and George the Second threaten- 
ed with expulſion from the Britiſh dominions, by a 


young pretender marching to the. ſeat of empire, 


woere was any commotion amongſt the Catholics: of 
Ireland ? When Thurot landed at Carrickfergus 
where were the Catholics who flocked to his banners 
in the North? Where were the Catholics who cauſed 
2 diverſion in his favour in the South? When Eng- 
land was ſurrounded by a warring world; one of her 
ſtrongeſt limbs torn from her body, by the loſs of 
America; her fleets purſued by a viQtorious enemy, 
diſplaying their flag on her coaſts ; and Ireland, deſ- 
titute of any aſſiſtance but the loyalty and courage of 
her ſons, who forgot their unhappy and fatal preju- 
dices in the common danger, did the Iriſh Catholics 
itand by as neutral ſpeRators, in expeQation of the 
event? Did not they flock to the ſtandard of their 
Proteſtant neighbours, and march at the ſignal, either 
to defend their common country, or to mingle their 
blood in the Tame trenches with their fellow ſubjeQs ? 
Are thoſe the men whoſe loyalty ſhould be ſuſpected, 
and charaQer traduced ? Or muſt the Lord Biſhop 
o* Cloyne's clamour about tithes become now a wake= 


ful trump to thunder diviſion amongſt three bodies of 
men, who in time of danger were conſolidated iato 


one? He alarms the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church with the danger wherewith they are threaten- 
td from the Diſſenters inclined to pull it down. He 
alarms them with the danger wherewith they are 
:urearened from the Catholics ready to ſet up their own, 
Ne excludes both from national confidence ; then ſhifts 
ne ground, and aſter having diſcarded the Diffenters 
as hoſtile to His eftabliament, he invites them to his 
FE 6+ ſtandard, 
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ſtandard, to join him in his attack upon the Catho- 
lies, by reminding them of the lenient uſage they 
met with from his church, when compared with the 


Tevere uſage they would meet with from the church 


of Rome. 

The Lion invited the beaſts one day to a bunch 
party, and promiſed to divide the ſpoils. The aſs 
with his loud notes rouſed the game, which was ſoon 
run down. The diviſion of the ſpojl commenced, 
This belongs to me ſaid the Lion, according to com- 
paQ ; and this becauſe my name is Lion, and this 
for ſuch a reaſon; and who would dare to touch the 
reſt ? One would imagine that Æſop had read the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet. Come, Diſſenters, 


to my aſſiſtance, though I have excluded you before from 


national confidence, enemies to my eſtabliſhment, which 
from principle you are inclined to pull down, become 
my auxiliaries in chaining your felloau: ſubjects of the 
Catholic perſuaſion, left they reach their hands to the ſa- 
cred fheaf.— But as for you, you dare not to touch it. 
For my name is Lion, The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
would have ſome colourable pretence for alarming 
the fears of Iriſh Diſſenters, and prejudicing them 
againſt their Catholic fellow-ſubjects, if he had the 
generoſity to divide the ſpoils. —But will he divide 
the tithes with their clergy ? His invitation then and 


his compliments are equally upmeaning. 


Heavens forbid, that the natives of this kingdom, 
(let their religion be what it may) ſhould ever relapſe 
into the frenzy of deſtructive and unchriſtian difſen- 
ſions. 

The Diſſenters then will ſay to the Lord Bi ſhop of. 
Cloy ne, We will ſupport the State, not in compliance 
With your CHARITABLE ADMONITION, t becauſe 
it is our duty and intereſt, But we will not make war. 
upon our neighbours for tithes and mitres, We ſhall not 
efface from the pannels of the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's 
carriage, that emblem of eccleſiaſtical pre-eminence he 
has borrowed from the Church of Rome, which he is now 
expoſing to public deteflation ; nor diminiſh the number 
of his. diſhes, which the Catholic * had dreſſed 
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ſor him, ages before they imagined that Biſhops, in- 


ſtead of praying for them and their ſuccefſors, would 
diſturb the dead in their graves, by attributing to 
them doctrines they never taught, and exciting the 
jealouſy and reſentment of the reigning powers againſt 


the living, by caſting at their threſholds abortives 


they diſclaim. We ſhall not engage, my Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne, in a Cruſade to make war upon In- 
fidels who are not in poſſeſſion of your Holy Land. 

« It is extraordinary in you to alarm the public, with 
the dangers of Popery, when you retain the molt op- 
preſſive part of a religion, from which you are ſprung, 
tithes that are oppreſſive to the poor, and pre-eminence 
which in all ages has not been well reliſhed by the 
rich, We cannot in reaſon hate a Catholic for his 
ſpeculative creed. His belief of the real preſence 
affects us no more than if he believed that Berenice's 
treſſes were changed into a comet. Nor are we mach 
concerned whether in that immenſity beyond the 
grave, there may be an intermediate place between 
the two extremes of complete happineſs and complete 


miſery, —A place where the foul atones for venal 


lapſes, and pays off a part of the debts it has con- 


tracted here. It is equal to us where a man pays his 


debts, whether here or in purgatory, provided he 
pays ourſelves what he owes us. And however cla- 
morous a mitred divine may be about Popiſh purga- 
tory, HE MAY PERHAPS GO FURTHER AND SPEED 
WORSE, | * | 

The proQor's pound where the cottager's cow or 
calf is impriſoned, is a greater nuiſance to the living, 
than thouſands of ſubterraneous caverns beyond the 


grave. When you call upon us then to your aſlift- 


ance againſt our Catholic neighbours, we ſhall not 
obey the ſummons, until you divide with us the ſpoils 
of piety which have been tranſmitted to you by the 
Catholic clergy, whom you are now attacking. When 
they were groaning under the yoke of penal laws, 
we publiſhed at Dungannon thoſe reſolutions which 
Europe read with admiration; in them we declared, 
that as we held freedom of conſcience {ſacred in our- 

| ſelves, 
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ſelves, ſo we held it ſacred in others, and\gloried in 

the proſpect of our Catholic fellow-ſubjeQs emanci- 

pation. America copied after the illuſtrious example, 

The Emperor has placed the god-like image of tole- 

ration, in the ſame banner with the Imperial Eagle. 

Good ſenſe and the general good of ſociety, are re- 

ſtoring to unhappy mortals the inalienable charter, 

which ſchool divinity had uſurped, the choice of the 

religion they think the beſt; and the privilege of 
being accountable ro God alone for their ſpeculative 

tenets. Any perſon who would preach or practice 

a contrary doctrine, is an AGITATOR indeed, and an 

agitating Biſhop is as obnoxious to us as an AGITAT= 

ING FRIAR., You have directed your arrows againſt 
Mr. O'Leary in particular. He has waſhed off the 

paint which your bruſh has laid on his face. He has 
proved in his narrative, that you have not given an 

accurate account of the diſturbances in Munſter, You 

have not ſtemmed the torrent.—You have not aſſign- 
ed the genuine cauſes of the inſurrections, which in 

your heart you know not to have originated in any 

Popiſh confederacy againſt either church or ſtate, but 

in the deſpair of wretchedneſs, aſcribable indeed to 
ſeveral cauſes, amongſt which tithes and tithe-canters 
are to be enumerated. Mr. O'Leary has fully juſti- 

fied the Catholic body from the foul aſperſion of The- 

ophilus and the inficuations of the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne. He has called on you both, to produce one 

agitating Friar, or Romiſh Miſſionary ſent here to 

ſow ſedition, or who has ſown ſedition in the land. 
There is the challenge given by conſcious innocence. 

We ſhall not then quarrel with our Catholic neigh- 
bours, much leſs with Mr. O'Leary, If he has any 

more to ſay we ſhall hear him. It is the privilege to 

which every injured man is entitled ; but we conſider 

him as fully acquitted, whatever ſurther remarks he 

may think fit to make on your pamphlet.” 
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SECTION THE SECOND; 


A VinDICaTIon of Mr. O'LEARTL's AromEsSSEs 
tothe WHiTEBOYS. 


1 KNOW not upon what ground the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne can ſay that my addreſſes are moſt artfully 
contrived to ſuv ſeditin ? Is it for recommendin 

peace? No. ls it for recommending patience under 
/ugerings “ If ſo, the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne muft 
burn the Bible. Is it becauſe I did not enlarge upon 
the miſeries of the peaſantry, in confequence of lea 
evages and raci-rents, as the Biſhop intimates ? The 
reduction of tithes and the dues of the pariſh priefts 
were the only objects mentioned in the inſurgents 

proclamations. in addreſſing them upon complaints 
which they did not expreſs, was to repreſent the ora- 
tor who finiſhed, by the deluge, his ſermon on the 
re{urreQion. The public knew that the people were 
exaſperated and outrageous, I had one object in 
view, which was to work on their paſſions, by the 
fcteſt ſprings, to move the hearts and allay the paſſi- 
ons of a diſeontented multitude. Z mean hope and 
fear ; the dread of punithment, and the hope of re- 
dreſs.—] knew that ſuch of the clergy as, from the 
warmth of zeal, and want of foreknowledge that 
their flock would ever riſe againft themſelves, had 
recourſe to the uſual method of reclaiming them by 
ſeverity, had loſt their influence. In vain had they 
ſubſtituted a curſe for a prayer, ande the oak ſaplin 
for the peaceful aſperges; the obſtinacy of the flock 
increaſed in proportion to the rigour of the paſlor ; 
at laſt the rupture roſe to ſuch a height, that they 
{wore in ſome places never to hear prayers from 
their preſent parifh prieſts —Fhis the Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne cannot be ignorant of: and the cangour of 
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the hiſtorian, when he talks of the inſurrections, as 
well as juſtice to thoſe perſecuted eceleſiaſties, ſhould 
have induced him to advert to this very ſingular and 
unexpected circumſtance ; eſpecially when he had 
read in the ſlanderous Theophilus the falſe and infa- 
mous charge brought againſt thoſe clergymen, accuſ- 
ing them of being in a confederacy with their flocks 
for the overthrow of the church and ſtate. It was not 
from want of zeal and loyalty that they miſcarried 
in their attempt to re-eſtabliſh order. In all proba- 
bility they would have ſucceeded better, had they 
tempered their fire. | | 

I had to guard againſt the inconvenience which 
proved a ſtumbling- block to others. I knew that 
oil ſmooths the ruffled ſea, and that a long time be- 
fore Cicero and Quintilian had laid down rules for 
rhetoricians to work on the paſſions, Solomon, a grea- 
ter adept in the knowledge of the human heart, had 
aid, A ſoft anſwer breaketh anger, and a hard word 
raiſeth up fury. In my two firſt publications I ad- 
dreſſed them in the ſoft language of ſympathy ; led 
them on, ſtep by ſtep, to the temple of hope, at whoſe 
gates they ſhould wait with patience, keeping at a diſ- 
rance from the precipices which ſurround its confines, 
violence from deſpair, and licentiouſne/s from preſump- 
tion. All parties acknowledge they were wretched ; 
the clergy knew it, and they blamed the landlords; 
the landlords knew it, and they blamed the clergy _ 
agents. It was not my duty to dictate to either. But 


if the Lord Bifhop of Cloyne affirms, in his pamphlet, 


that they did not ſuffer from ſuch perſons as deal in 
tithes, with every deference he ſhould be better in- 
formed. A gentleman of veracity has declared to 
me that thirty-two ſhillings has been extorted for 
one acre of potatoes ; and that when a peaſant of- 
fered to buy his tithes at a certain price, he was horſe- 
whipped. I do not ſay that this happened in the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's dioceſe, to which he ſhould 
have confined himſelf when he became an advocate 
for eccleſiaſtical agents. And if reports be true, in 
ſome places it is {aid that the tithes which were ſet 

by 
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by the clergyman for three hundred pounds, were 
raiſed by thoſe harpies to the enormous ſum of ſeven 
hundred, and more. This rapid riſe muſt have 
been oppreflive to the poor, without any benefit, bur 
rather a loſs to the clergyman. The Biſhop of 
Cloyne would have done well if, in the beginning of 
the diſturbances, and evena long time before, he had 
inquired, whether there had been in his own dioceſe 
a certain tithe-jobber of ſuch art, power and influ- 
ence, as to get the tithes for about an hundred and 
ſixty pounds, which he raiſed to about five hundred. 
The clergyman, who is all ſweetneſs and humanity, 
was under the neceſſity, in his own defence, to make 
over a bond to this agent, who bad the policy and in- 
fluence to hinder the peaſants from taking the tithes 
{rom the lenient and lawful owner, who was willin 

to ſet them at a moderate price. But when, by the 
above ſtratagem, this man got them into his own poſ- 
ſeſſion, they became the ſcourges of the poor, who 
were continually haraſſed by decrees, either real or 
fictitious, which he either obtained or pretended to 
obtain from the Biſhop's- court. No muſic could be 
heard in his diſtri but the noiſe of cattle, mingled 
with the cries of the wretched, ſeeing their little 
ſtock fold for half value. That man's pound was 
like unto a lion's den. The oppreſſed people came 
to the clergyman, requeſting him to take the tithes 
into his own hands, offering him twenty pounds more 
than he got from the jobber. An offer which the 
clergyman who feels for the poor, was under the 
painful neceſiity of refuſing, on account of his en- 
gagement with the other. All parties then agree that 
the unhappy people were oppreſſed. And the pre- 
ſent Ear] of Carhampton, (then Lord Viſcount Lut- 
trell) who commanded the army in Munſter, and who 
acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with ſuch honour 
and humanity, is convinced that diſtreſs, but not wan- 
tonneſs ; the ſtings of poverty, but not the deſign of 
overturning church or ſtare, gave riſe to the dif- 
turbances in the South of Ireland. Had the maxim 
chat it is better. to prevent crimes than to puniſi them, 

N | been 
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been followed ;-had all the landlords, both noblemen 
and gentlemen, taken an active part at the firſt break- 
ing our of the inſurrections; had they explained to 
their reſpeQive tenants the danger and impropriety of 
their proceedings, inquired into their complaints, 
informed them that the ſenate of the nation was alone 
competent to make any alteration in eſtabliſhed laws, 
and that if they did not follow their advice, or obey 
their injunctions, they would be under the neceſſity 
of puniſhing them, both as landlords and magiſtrates; 
had this plan been adopted, the diſturbances would 
have been ſtifled in their very birth. Such of the 

entlemen of conſequence as had adopted this plan, 
ſoon reſtored peace and tranquillity to their diſtricts. 
It was the plan which Menenius Agrippa adopted 
with ſucceſs, when the diſcontented plebeians retired 
to the facred mountain. It was the plan adopted by 
Junius Bleſus, when the Pannonian legions revolted 
at the inſtigation of a common ſoldier. It was the 
plan adopted by Lord Luttrell when he went to the 
congregations, and reclaimed to their duty ſeveral 
pariſhes, inſtead of marking the progreſs of his march 
with the impoveriſhed blood of half ſtarved wretches. 
Cæſar's clemency out-ihone the {ſplendor of his victo- 
ries. And Lord Luttrell's wiſdom and humanity upon 
that occaſion, beſides the honour and eſteem he ac- 
quired, have contributed more to the reftoration cf 
order and tranquillity, than if he had let the army 
looſe, and begun with coercion and violence. 

The miniſtry of a clergyman, is a miniſtry of cha- 
rity and compaſſion; when I ſee then, heroes bred in 
camps, and trained up amidſt the clath of arms, ſheath 
upon ſeveral occaſions the ſword, and hold out the 
olive branch; when in the cure of wounds, lenitives 
are preferred to cauſtics, I am not aſhamed for hav- 
ing addreſſed a diſcontented and oppreſſed people, 
in the ſtile of ſympathy and tenderneſs, But when ! 
ſee a Prelate, whoſe very robes are by their inſtitu- 
tion emblematical of extenſive charity, exhibit ſymp- 
roms of joy in the exp<Qation that the poor will not 
be relieved by their rulers, I ihould be more inclined 
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to curſe the prieſthood, than to revere it; if I were ſo © 


blind as to confound the unſeelingneſs and other de- 
fects of the miniſters of religion, with the holineſs and 
other duties of their miniſtry, 

recommended patience, which ſoftens the affiiffions_ 
of ſufferers, to the diſtreſſed, after informing them that 
the legiſlative powers alone were coinpetent to re- 
dreſs a general grievance, and that a diſorderly con- 
duct was a bad recommendation to their humanity, 

Here are the comments of the Lord Biſnop of 
Cloyne upon the above texts, To what do theſe 
„ leQures of Mr, O'Leary tend F to tel] the Inſur- 
« cents that though he knows that they are more 
oppreſſed than any ſeQ of men in the werd: 
though he is convinced that they had a right to 
** expeQ redreſs from the humanity of the legiſla- 
„ture; yet the legiſlature ſhew no compaſſion for 
i them ; they muſt remain in their miſery : they 
© HAVE NO REMEDY BUT THAT OP PATIENCE, 
WHICH SOFTENS THE AFFLICTIONS OF SU - 
«© A 

| am not aſhamed of the admonitions—But I bluſh 
at the cenſure: J prefer the charitable Samaritan, 
who did not offer up fzcrinces in Solomon's Temple, 
yet relieved the bleeding man on the road from Jeru- 
ſalem to Jericho; prefer him to the unfeeling Prielt 
and Levite, who paſſed by unconcerned, without pity- 
ing a man whom they ſaw weltering in his blood. I 
hall ever pity the poor, and ſhall ever recommend 
them to their rujers,—If this be a crime, may it be 
the only crime of which I may be found guilty, 

i recommended rhem to their rulers.—It would 
nave been more becoming in the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne to have done the ſame, than to cenſure me for 
the feelings of pity. I ſtill indulge the hope, wat 
the legiſlature of Ireland will redreſs the grievances 
of the wretched, at the period which their wiſdom 
will appoint —And I am very confident that they 
will glory in feelings congenial to thoſe of Francis the 
Firſt, who*on hearing that a nobleman had killed a 
peaſant, dreſſed himſelf in mourning, bound up his 


right 
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right arm in a ſcarf ; ſent for the murderer, to whom 


he ſaid, Rebel, you have wounded your King in the right 
arm, in depriving him of one of the props of the fate. 


For without the peaſantry, who will feed my min, or 


ſupply my treaſury ? 
The plough, the ſpade and the reaping-hook, 
handled by vigorous, healthy and well fed peaſants, 


are of more benefit to the ſtate than a thouſand goole- | 


quills, brandiſhed by ſo many controvertiſts, puz- 
z\ing the minds and dividing the hearts of men and 
citizens, who in the intereſts of ſociety, and the feel- 
ings of humanity, would ſoon extinguſh the flames 
of diſcord, if the ſacred fire were not continually fed 
by the very hands that ſhould preſerve the temple of 
peace from the conflagration, It is the peaſants: labour 


and nat his catechiſm that ſhould be the object of legiſta- 


tive attention, ſays Poltaire, 


The Lord B:ſhop of Cloyne cenſures me for pointing 
out to the inſurgents the dangers that threatened them 
from the ſeverity of the law, the eloguence of Crown» 


| tanyyers, the perjuries of witneſſes, and the prejudices 


of juries, What was the purport of this enumera- 


tion, but to make a deeper impreſſion on the minds of 


the deiuded people, by a greater variety of images? 
And thus to attain my end, by preventing them from 
diſturbing the peace of the public, and ruſhing to 
their own deſt ruction. 

The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's remark on the above 
paſſage is curious, and deſcriptive of his ingenuity and 
candour, [I ſhall give it in his own words: “ After 
« expatiating on the ſeverity of the laws, as not be- 


ing FIT FOR A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY, and 


« warning them that they ſhould not expe a fair 
„ execution, even of thoſe cruel ordinances, from the 
& law-officers of the crown, the witneſſes or jury, I 
« think one may ſay with juſtice, of his addreſs To 
« THE COMMON PEOPLE Of IRELAND, PARTICU- 
„ LARLY TO SUCH OF THEM AS ARE CALLED 
„ WHiTE-BoYs, (printed in Dublin 1786, and re- 
« viſed and correQed by himſelf,) that it is calcu- 
* lated to raiſe diſcontent and E. in the 

« Roman 
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« Roman Catholic peaſantry, againſt the national 
„ clergy, the legiſlature, the executive power, and 
their Proteſtant fellow-ſubjeQs.” | 

Let the reader cempare my letters with the Lord 

Biſhop of Cloyne's commentary. Had I faid in plain 
terms to the inſurgents, © Do not put yourſelves in 
« the power either of Judge or Jury, King or Par- 
« lament, Lawyer or Witneſs,” what would it amount 
to? No more than if I had ſaid behave as peaceable 
{ul jets, and do not put yourſelves in the power of any 
fer/en. I ſay it now ; I give the ſame advice, and 


will the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne ſay that for giving 
this advice, I am /editious ? It well behoves the Lord 
Bhop of Cloyne, who calls the verdi@ of the jury 


in the county of Monaghan, infamous; and who be- 
comes the eulogiſt of Theophilus, who has the effron- 
tery to compare the Iriſh Houſe of Commons to ply n- 
derers, for paſling a vote againſt the tithes of agi/?- 
ment; to Carp at my words about witneſſes and Ju- 
ries. 

H's Lordſhip' letter verifies the words of Saint 
Paul, I herein thou judgeſt anether, thou condemne ft 
thylelf, Spe 5 

In order to expoſe me to the deteſtation of the 
clergy of the eftabliſh-d religion, he attributes the 
follewing words to me: Theſe difiurbances originate 
in ihe dues of the clergy * 

never wrote, nor made uſe of. ſuch words. I am 
ſorry that the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne has put it in 
my power to anſwer the charge wich a flat contra- 
diction, The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne dates his pam- 
phler in 1987, and remarks that I think it expedient 
o inform the Whiteboys, that the Whiteboy-af will be 
in force until next une. The remark is ſhrewd, and 


of a very charitable tendency. 


My firſt addreſs to the Whiteboys was in March 
eigbty-ſix. -A rumour was propagated amongft the 
infurgents, that the Whiteboy- act would be no longer 

, | In 


* Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's Pamphlet, Page 106, third Bdi- 


tion. | 
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in force after the enſuing June. To guard a de- 
luded multitude againſt every danger to which they 
might be expoſed, from an expeQation of impunity. 
in conſequence of their ignorance of the law, I in- 
formed them that the Whiteboy- act would be in force 
until the month of June, eighty-ſeven. This was a 
long warning of fifteen months. What means then 


the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne by his remark ? It im- 


preſſes the minds of his readers with the notion that 
this is Mr, O'Leary's meaning, viz. The Whitebsy 
act awill be at an end next June; after that time you 
have nothing ta dread, you may ge on. His Lordſhip 
means this, or means nothing. _ 
What an opinion mult not ſtrangers to my pri» * 
ciples and conduct, form of me when they read the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet | 5 
About twenty years ago, when the Whiteboys firſt 
roſe up in the South, a perſon of conſequence, (who 


is ſince dead) contributed to the it ſurrection, in order 


to defeat a plan that was then intended by Parlia- 
ment for the relief of the Catholics, whom by this di- 
abolical ſtratagem, worthy of another Cecil, he in- 
rended to render obnoxious to their rulers, I intended 
to reclaim the Whiteboys by every argument which 
prudence, as well as religion, could ſuggeſt: and as 
the report of the expiration of the Whitzboy-aQ in 
the month of the enſuing June, was propagated 
amongſt the people, I know not by whom, (but 1 


knew that the motive was ſuch) I thought it encum- 


bent cn me to guard the deluded multitude againſt 


the ſnare, and to ſhelter the honour of the Catholic 


bady, by defeating the deſigns, and diſappointing the 
hopes of ſuch artful politicians. I would be an enemy 
to the peace of ſociety, the Catholic body, and to 
myſelf, if I had written in the ſenſe which the Lord 
Biſhop of Cloyne would fain convey to his readers. 
Far from encouraging the inſurgents to proclaim a 
truce for three months to concert their plan in the ia- 
terim, and renew the war with freſh vigour, at 
the expiration of the term, (for ſuch muſt be the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's meaning,)I applied for in- 
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formation to 


ſtant geffleman, who is married” 
to the daughter of a clergyman in the dioceſe of 
Cloyne, and who wrote to the Whiteboys under the 
ſignature of 4 Dublin ip-Reeper. If I intended to en- 
courage them in their proceedings, by marking out 
the time beyond which they had nothing to dread, 1 
would have abridged the term, and pleaded igno- 
rance of the laws. | ; 5 . 

To examine further into the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne's commentaries on my texts, would be not on- 
ly a loſs of time, but childiſſi. Or what muſt the pub- 
lic think of the ingenuity of a Prelate who conſtrues 
the away of the croſs is the road to the crown, into $E= 
DLTIONT | | 

I am ſurpriſed that his Lordſhip has not adverted 
to theſe words of my Jaſt addreſs to the Whiteboys, 
Multitudes eafily miſlead, and incapable of drawing the 
delicate line, to which common ſenſe points out, and of 
avhich it ſays, thus far you all go, and no farther, 

I am ſurpriſed he has not made the following com- 
ments on them, You have done wery well in diſturbing 
the peace of ſociety, crepping catile, and burning corn; 
but [top now, and wait for a w/ile, This would have 
opened a field for his criticiſm, though he ſhould 
know that the giddy populace, let their complaints be 
ever ſo well founded, 7s eafily mifled ; when once in 
tien never know where to flop, and can never draw 
the delicate line which c:mmon ſenſe points out, and of 
evhich it ſays, thus far you ſhall go; ir YOU HAVE 
COMPLAINTS,” LAY THEM BEFORE YOUR RUL- 
FRS ; BUT GO NO FURTHER, And 20 further 
ſhall 1 go in explaining letters which may be read in 
the Appendix, His query then to me about the Em- 
peror of Germany is not in point. But I ſhall take 
the liberty of propoſing a query very applicable to the 
preſent circumſtances. 5 

Quere. What would the Emperor of Germany, 
who has granted free toleration of all religions with a 
ſtrict injunction to their teachers, not to divide his 
ſubjects, or diſtract his dominions with the jarrings of 
controverſy, but to inforce the principles of morality, 
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Prelate, who in a pamphlet, ba ring'the 41 all 

over his dowinions, and inform his Majeſty, that none 
but „is ſubj ects of 2 eſfabliſted church avere entitled to 
national confidence, and thus inſpire his ſubjeQs, not 
with mutual confidence, but with mutua] jealouſy, 
fear and diſtruſt ? I leave the Lord Biſhop of Cane 
to judge. 
When the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne begins his query, 
with theſe words, if there were an inſurrection of Pro- 
teflants in Bohemia, for the purpoſe of ROBBING the 
eſtabliſied Raman Cathiolic clergy, and there might have 
been Proteſtants enzugh if the PERFIDLIOUS CRUEL- 
TY of the late Empreſs had not nearly roooted them 
aut. 

When his Lordſhip . his query with ſuch 
words, I muſt take the liberty of reminding him, that 
in his ſhort query there are two fallacies, The firſt 
fallacy is in theſe words, if there awere an inſurrection 
of Proteſtants in Bohemia. For the inſurgents in the 
South of Ireland were not merely Catholics, as I have 
proved in my narrative. They were a motley group 
of different religions, complaining borh of tithes and 
+ tithe-jobbers. Our readers will be ſurpriſed that in 
the courſe of our con?roverſy, we have been ſo ſpar- 
ing of Latin words; this fallacy then is called by the 
logicians a didto /+ mpliciter ad didum ſecundum quid; 
when we confine to a few what is common ſo many, 
and vice verſa. The ſecond fallacy conſiſts in ſup- 
poſing that my writings bave a tendency to roh the 
Proteſtant Clergy ; and this fallacy is called by the 
logicians de falſo ſupponente—a falſe ſuppoſition, which 
the reſpondent anſwers with a flat denial, by ſaying 
nego ſuppoſitum. 

When the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne calls the late Em- 
preſs Queen, cruel and perfidious, I wiſh he were a 
little more courtly and flattering in bis epithets ; 


rudeneſs to the fair ſex, from an aſcetic or hermit 
like 


* Lord Biſtop of Cloyne's Pamphlet, Page 111, fifth 
Edition. 
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like me, who by the obligations of celibacy had not an 


opportunity of poliſhing and refining my manners by 
a more frequent and friendly intercourſe with the 
ſofteſt and faireſt part of the creation; rudeneſs in me 
would have ſome excuſe to plead ; but in his attack 
on the illuſtrious fair, little or no excuſe can be plead- 
ed for the Lord Biſhop, who from his early days was 
ar liberty to court and to pray; to repeat the Peni- 
tential Pſalms with David, and to compliment with 
Otway : | DE 


O woman, lovely woman ! nature formed thee 
To temper man > we had been brutes without thee; 


Little or no excuſe then can be pleaded in favour 
of the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, when he treats the late 
Empreſs Queen with ſuch ſeverity ;* for ſhe was nei- 
ther cruel nor ferfidious, His Lordſhip was not a 
member of her Privy Council, to know the nature of 
her compacts with, or promiſes to her ſubjeQs ; com- 
pacts and promiſes, in the performance of which no 
Sovereign could be more honourable and punctual.— 
She had in her dominions the deſcendants of thoſe 
German boors who had attempted to dethrone her 
anceſtors, Thoſe men were under legal reſtraints for 
their fathers guilt, in which they had no part. It 


was their unhappy fate, in common with many others, 


to be victims to human laws, which by a feint reſem- 
blance of Omnipotence, make of the folly, or mad- 
neſs, or weakneſs of one generation, a kind of origi- 
nal and hereditary ſin, which afflits in a long ſucceſ- 
fon the innocent poſterity, with this difference, that 
the offence againſt the Deity is inflantly forgiven upon 


_ repentance, or the application of the remedy which 


mercy appoints to counter- act the rigour of juſtiee. 
But human legiſlators all over Europe, have given 
proofs of their omnipotence in penal codes which im- 
mortalize the puniſhment ages after the death of the 


guilt, 


* Ruden:ſs would be an improper word when I am animad- 
verting on the writings of a Biſhop, 
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guilt, and require a rigorous atonement from the ſo- 
ber and innocent deſcendants, for the frenzy of their 


fore-fathers. They have their patent in ſcripture, 


wherein we read, I have ſaid, ye are Gods and al! 
Son 5 of the moſt High. But Dryden's Indian Emperor 
was tortured for paying a greacer veneration to thg 
bright luminary of the day, than to a book bound up 
in ſheep-ſkin, which Pizzaro's chaplain called the Bi- 


ble, and of which the unhappy Prince knew nothing. 


To each of thoſe legiſlators who puniſhed their ſub- 
jects for hereditary- errors, or their fore-ſathers guilt, 
Dryden's Indian Emperor would fay, 


If thou art that moſt cg ur God, whoſe eyes 
Delight in blood, and uA SACRIFICE. 
4 Ed 

Such was the ſtate of the Huſſites in the Empreſs 
Queen's domiatons, and ſuch was the caſe of Catho- 
lies and Diſſenters under Proteſtant Sovereigns, when 
prelates of the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's philanthropy 
direQed their councils; as the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Barber of Rathfryland, has ingenioufly and pointedly 
. remarked to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne.“ | 

The ſtate of the Huſſites in Bohemia was not worſe 
than the ſtate of the Diſſenters and Catholies in Ireland, 
even ſo late as the beginningof chat illuſtrious Emprelſs's 
reigu. | | | $27 
That magnanimous Heroine, furrounded on all 
ſides by numerous and powerful foes, ready to invade 
ber dominions, And to ornament the triumphal car 
with the proceſſion Af a-captive Queen, worked up the 


ſofter ſoul into a martial firmneſs. Reduced to fif- 


teen thouſand men, againſt the numerous armies of 
powerful Sovereigns, the took in her arms the preſent 
Emperor, who was then in his cradle, ſhewed him to 
her ſubjects of every religious deſcription, be/old your 
Pringe unable to protect gon; defend his rights, and when 
theſe infant hands will be able to nuield the Sceptre, the 
grateful remembrance of your ſervices a17!] Preocure Ju the 
de, favor, and protection of your Scuercign, : 


* See Remarks on 2 Pamphlet, intitled The Preſent State of 
the Church of Ireland, By Samuel Barber. 
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It was the charaQeriſtic of the rude courtiers and 
ſtern divines of Queen Elizabeth's reign, not to pity 
a Queen in diſtreſs ; but at the fight of Maria Tereſa 
controlling fortune on the verge of ruin, a generous 
ardour glowed in every breaſt, Her Proteſtant ſub- 
jets of Hungary flocked to her banners; and as a re- 
ward of their loyalty, ſhe repealed the reſtrictive 
laws which former Sovereigns had enacted. As a 
proof of her fidelity to her promiſe, ſhe ordered her 
ſon's picture to be hung up in their houſes of worſhip, 
making it high treaſon to moleſt them in the exerciſe 
of their religion. What the mother began in her 
hereditary kingdom, the ſoa completed all over his 
dominions. 

This is the hiſtorical information which the Lord 
Biſhop of Cloyne ſhould have given his readers. But 
it would not anſwer his ends. Cruelty, perfidy, ard 
perſecution are his favourite theme; generoſity, huna- 
nity, and toleration are quite ſhadowed in his picture. 
Catholic powers are embracing their ſubjeQs, without 
1:quiring into their catechiſms. If an enemy of tole- 
ration were as induſtrious in tranflating into-French or 
German, the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet, as he has 
been in tranſlating Ghilini's letter, and the Biſhop's 
conſecration oath into Engliſh ; violation of faith with 
heretics, and other charges : if in conſequence of the 
impreſſion his pamphlet had made on the public mind, 
Catholic princes, prelates and doctors, read the 
clauſe propoſing to empower the civil magiſtrates to 
pull down, level and proſtrate Roman Cathilic chapels 
upon the depoſition of one witneſs ; if they read all 
the pamphlets publiſhed of late againſt the Catholic 
body, and knew the ſteps that are taking in order to 


degrade them; I appeal to his Lordſhip, and to the 


public, whether the Biſhop of Cloyne's pamphlet, and 

the proceedings now mentioned, would tend to pro- 

mote toleration ? | | | 
What was the Biſhop of Cloyne's intention in abuſ- 

ing the memory of the Empreſs Queen ? Why has 

not he propoſed her good qualities, and the tolerat- 

ing ſpirit of her ſon as models for imitation ? Or does 
a 
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he really believe the caſe of a Bohemian Huſſite now 
reſtored to the privilege of the great and inalienable 
charter, to which a man guilty of no perſonal crime 
againſt the ſtate is entitled? Does he really believe 
his caſe, and that of an Iriſh Catholic to be quite 
ſimilar ? If the Iriſh Catholics profeſs the religion of 
the greateſt monarchs, and the creed of flouriſhin 

Univerſities, one would imagine that their faith ſhould 
not make them objects of contempt. They introduc- 
ed no new religion into the ſtate, nor incroached up- 
on any man's property. They had the lands of their 
fathers, and the religion of their education, ages be- 
fore their Sovereigns thought fr to change their 
creeds. Their blood flows in the veins of the Proteſ- 
tant nobility and gentry of Ireland, whoſe pedigree is 
proclaimed the more illuſtrious, in proportion as they 
trace it back to Catholic times. Their loyalty at 


home and their valour abroad, when diſqualifying - 
laws, and the thirſt of glory urged them to diſpute 


the laurel un lar the banners of foreign kings, cannot 


diſgrace the kindred or affinity the Catholic noblemen 


and gentlemen may claim ro the Proteſtant nobility 
and gentry of the land. Had the iſland been even 
ſubdued by the ſword of the conqueror, conqueſt it- 
ſelf has its limits circumſcribed by juſtice. Transfer 
of allegiarc?, and the tribute paid to the former So— 
vereign, isa] that the conquerer is entitled to. Locke 
would grant him no more, but would ſecure in the 
unchangeab'e poſſeſſion of their conſciences and inhe- 
ritance, the ſubjects who had changed their maſters. 
They had the preſcription of ages to ptead for their 


religion and properties, when the wrecks of both were 


ſecured to them by the laws of nations under the 
walls of Limerick. This capitulation, which it was in 
their power to break forty-eight hours after the inter- 
change of the articles, they adhered to inviolably.— 
It was ſhamefully broken by the daughter of the very 
king to whom they had ſworn allegiance, though 
from the day on which it was ſigned until this very 
hour, not a piſtol was fired, or a ſword drawn by a 
Catholic in this kingdom againſt the ſtate. Such be- 
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ing the caſe, which no man can contradict, what mult 
not be the indignation of every man of feeling, when he 
ſees about two millions of Iriſh ſubjeQs, treated with 
as little ceremony as if they were a ſer of negroe 
ſla ves upon a Welt India plantation ; Ompared to 2 
pack of hounds impatient at the view of the game; and 
19 a ſet of treacherous, inſiilious, and faithleſs, Popiſſt 
rebels, to be cut off by his Majeſty's ſword.*® Could 
mortals foreſse that in the year eighty-ſeven a clauſe 
would be introduced into the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
for the purpoſe of pulling down, levelling and proſtrat- 
ing Roman Catholic chape's, if one witnejs avere before 
% Magiſtrates that an unlawful oath was taken in 
laid chapel, or in any place adjoining thereto! Ic would 
be more honourable to baniſh the whole Catholic 
body out of the kingdom, aſter giving them ſufficient 
time and notice, for ſelling their properties, than to 
offer them the inſult of propoſing on the evidence of a 
lingle witneſs the deſtruction of their houſes of wor- 
hip, in the courſe of the ſame ſeſſion when a member 
of Parliament talked of Heads of @ bill to prevent the 
lealing of degs 

We read of t philoſophers in antiquity, the one 
continually laughing, the other continually crying at 
the ſcenes of human life. This contraſt would unite 
them both. Chriſtian houſes of worſhip to be demo- 
liſhed, and the kennels of dogs to be protected by 
law. 

After what I have related in the courſe of my nar- 
rative, and in the vindication of my writings, I can- 
not {ee how the Iriſh Catholics deferved ſuch ſevere 
and diſgraceful uſage, as to have their houſes of wor- 
ſhip treated with the ſame indigrity, as if they were 
bouſes of proſtitution, or cabinets of leagues and con- 
federacies againſt the crown and dignity of our moſt 
gracious Sovereign, If they were either the one or 

tae other, they would not be deſtroyed upon the evi- 


* | dence - 


See Theophitus, called by the Biſhop of Cloyne ar able 
writer againſt ev'em it is hard to prewve à ne give, and (Preh 


Deum et hominum files !) by Couaſellor Dominick Traut, a 
we'll meaning writer. 
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dence of ene wwitreſs, at a time when twenty witneſſes 
would take an hundred falſe oaths for the twentieth 
paftof the materials (which were propoſed as a reward) 
for the demoliſhers of chapels : much leſs would a 
temple of Veuns be demoliſhed,. becauſe a thouſand 
unlawful oaths would be taken in places adjoining it. 
The only fault with which the Catholic body can be 
upbraided, is their misfortune originating from their 
attachment to their religion, without any diſſoyalty to 
their kings ; but unfortunate people ought not to be 
inſulted. The moſt flouriſhing empires, as well as 
individuals, are not proof againſt the revolutions of 
time, and the viciſſitudes of fortune. | 
Marius, the great conquerer of the Cimbri, was 
{een in a reclining poſture, and forlorn and half fa- 
miſhed on the ruins of Carthage, formerly the rival of 
Rome. The ſight of ſuch a change diſarmed the of- 
ficer who was ſent to behead him, when the other 
cried out, go and tell the gowernor that you have ſeen 


Marius hungry on the ruins of Carthage. Travellers 


pay a certain reſpect to the ruins of old temples and 
other buildings ſtripped of their former decorations ; 
and it would be matter of ſurpriſe, if in the very 
blaze of toleration, the legiſlature of Ireland would 
pay ſuch little regard to the deſcendants of the peo- 
ple, who in former times opened their houſes and ſe- 
minaries for the reception of all the natives of Europe, 
who flocked to them for improvement, and erected 
magnificent ſtructures in honour of the Deity, as to 
force them to pray in the open air, The diſſolution 
of morals amongſt the lower orders, deprived of a 
place of worſhip, and the ſcandal of Europe, would 
be the conſequence of ſuch a rigorous law. The Iriſh 
ſenate foreſaw it, and to their honour rejected the 

clauſe. | 
The Catholics af Ireland ſhould be very thankſul 
to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne for endeavouring to pro- 
cure them the confidence of their rulers. And the 
Diſſenters and Catholics of Ireland are no leſs thank- 
ful to you, Counſellor Trant, for your kind aſſiſt 
2nce in becoming his auxiliary, and painting both as 
| internal 


[ 
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Internal confederated enemies againſt the conſtitution * 
You doubtleſs glory in a revolution which has ſpread 
the broad baſis of your civil and religious liberty. 


You ſhould not have forgotten the beroes of Enniſkil- 


len, nor the defenders of Derry againſt the forces of 
James the Second, to whom the latter had ſworn al- 
legiance, and whole ſon-in-law the former had placed 
on the throne, For a gentleman who is ſo well verſ- 
ed in hittory as you are, ſhould know that the com- 
bined efforts of the Diſſenters and Catholics could 
have turned the ſcale at that critical period, and put 


a ſpeedy end to the conteſts, Both parties were well 


Tewarded for their exertions in ſupport of the caule 
which to each ſeemed beit. The daughter rivetted 
the chains of the Diſſenters, who had procured her 
the throne, by the exaltation of her brother-in-law ; 
and gave the coup de grace to the Catholics, for having 


fought in her father's cauſe, before they couid have 


any notion that ſhe would ſway the ſceptre wiich 
dropped from his feeble and unnerved hands. Since 
that memorable zra, ſo undeſervedly degrading to 
both, the Diſſenters and Catholics of Ireland have 
behaved with equal loyalty to each {ſucceeding mo- 
narch, 9 

The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne and you have paid 
them a very handſome compliment. The Biſniop ex- 
eludes them From national confidence, on account of 
their readineſs to pull dawn and jet up; and you pro- 
claim them internal confederated enemies againſt the 
con/i1tution, 

The Rev. Mr. Barber has ſhaved the Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne with a keen and poliſhed razor ; and he 
is very capable of trimming your pamphlet. May l 
alk you a few queſtions ? Can you aſſign a reaſon 
for calling Theophilus a well-meaning writer £—Is it 
for calling your fleſh and blood @ pack of hounds ? 


You are the ſon of reſpectable Roman Catholic pa- 


Tents, You need not bluſh at it, for the reaſons al- 

ready alleged. ls it in your father's loyal and hoſpi- 

: 3 | table 
* Sce Counſellor Trant's Pamphlet. 
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table family, you have diſcovered any plot againſt the 
flate? Is it amongſt the reſpectable Diſſenters and 
Catholics of the county of Cork ? You have travelled 
over the moſt refined nations in Europe, and co: verſed 


with the Roman nobility, not far from che tombs of 


Scipio ard Emilius. In Catholic countries have you 
diſcovered any treacherous correſpondence between 
the Catholics of Ireland and, the Princes of the hovſes 
of Bourboa and Sardinia, whom your vel] meaning 
T/h-offifus points out as their deliverers | You g0 over 
the fame ground with the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, and 
talk of Papifts diſarming Proteſtants. Did not this 
happen in the night time? Are you fo clear-ſighted 
as 10 diſcover a man's religion in the dark, when you 
were ſlamberivg on your pillow ? I doubt not bur 


that ſome Proteſtants gave up their arms with as much 


reludtance as Counſeilor Trant would reach forth his 
hand to receive the C:mmiſhen of a Fudge, ⁊ulien the 
Quarter Seſſioms are to be eſtabliſhed in Maalter, or the 
patent of a Vicar General. —For numbers of them 
would not be much concerned if proctors, tithe-can- 
ters, and tithes, were at a great diſtance beyond 
Purgatery; which contributed fo much to the eſta- 
bliihment of thoſe church revenues, which give the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne and the Counſellor an occali- 
on of rough-handling the Catholics and Diſſenters of 
Ireland. The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne preaches agiinſt 
what he deems the ſuperflitien : : but likes to live wel} 
by the inſtitution to which it gave riſe. 

In the ſame ſtrain with the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, 
you ſpeak of notices threateri:g to burn @ new Church, 
and to charge an eld church ints a maſs-houſe. 

Is Counſellor Trant in earneſt? Does he really 
believe that a Catholic ever poſted up that notice? 
Is the xew church burit 9 Is the old church ſprinkled 
with Hey avater? If he gave himſelf the trouble to 
read my add reſſes to the Whiteboys, with the ſame 
attention with which the Biſhop of Cloyne read them 
in order to brand me with /editicu ; he muſt have 
known the manner in which I ridiculed the idea. 
Where would they bave found a chaplain to al 

nen 
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them maſs in that church ? Or does Counſellor Trant 
believe that night-ſtrollers who would not hear maſs 
from their own paſtors, would die martyrs for er 
ers near the Biſhop of Cloyne's communion table ? 
Apage Nugze! This I remarked before, and I here 
repeat it. Bur will Mr. O'Leary deny that ſuch a 
nttee was poſted up? By no means. He has read 
the memoirs of artful knaves, and knows that there 
are (ti}] living, and will be found to the end of time 
jagenious Hovies, who can lay down rules for playing 
a game of political whit. A Cardinal, whoſe lite 
was a diſpiace to the purple, got information that 
Pope Innocent the elevenih, intended io expel him the 
Sacred College, in conſequence of complaints daily 
preferred againit him to his emineace ; the crafty 
courtier wrote to the Pope an anonymous letter againſt 
himſelf, informing his Holineſs that the Cardinal was 
ſo profligate, that a Roman lady was to be found with 
him the following night, in ſuch an apartment of his 
palace, and requeitivg his Holineſs to procure per- 
ſonal information; the Pope, who was a man of the 
moſt rigid rubs. came with his guards in the dead 
of night to the Cardinal's palace, and forced his way 
into the apartment, where, to his ſurpriſe, he found 
the /oly-man with bis arins expanded before a Crucifx, 
and on his bare knees upon a flag inſtead of a carpe. 
The ſtratagem ſucceeded, and from that night for- 
ward he never would liſten to any complaints agairi{t 
the Cardinal. Rather the Lord Bithop of Cloyne 
and Counſe);or Trant, muſt produce the perfon who 
poſted up the zctice threatening to burn a new church, 
or leave me at liberty to attribute the notice to a 
much ſimilarſtratagem. They fhould have inquired 
whether 7ithe-j;bbers did not contrive to ſet fire 10 
their own corn, in order to prevent any alteration in 
the ſyſtem of tithes, and to draw the vengeance of the 
laws upon deluded peaſants, who were already but 
too obnoxious, Many evidences ſhould be produced 
to ſupport Cou:ſellor Trant's charge; and if be 
produced ten thouſand, not one of them, but upon 
examination, would be diſcuvered a faiſe witneſs. 
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That the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, come from 
Weſtminſter School to enjoy an Iriſh Biſhoprick, 
thould inſult the natives of Ireland, both Diſſenters 
and Catholics, by excluding them from confidence, I 
am not ſurpriſed. Every allowance muſt be made 
for the prejudices of early education. Perhaps at the 
age of twenty, he imagined that the Iriſh 09 
upon all fours, as an Engliſh Judge at the age of forty, 
a few years ago, wrote to his agent, to know whether 
there was a ſlated houſe in Dublin, to hire for his ac- 


commodation on his arrival. His Lordſhip is further, 


by his profeſſion and conſecration, hoſtile ts all dectrines 
except his cavn, and intereſted in tithes, which in Ire- 
and bring bim in a greater income than he could ex- 
pe@ in England. But that Counſellor Trant, a na- 
tive of the land, a man of the world, whoſe mind 
mould be enlarged by a more exterſive intercourſe 
with people of every deſcription, and a gentleman of 
an independent fortune, ſhould ſtand forth as a pam- 
pilet zuriter, in ſupport of the charges of the well. 
meaning, ſcurrilous and flanderous Theophilus, muſt 
be to his acquaintances a matter of ſurpriſe. There 
is not however, a for une- teller in the county of Cork, 
but could gueſs at the reaſon ; and the reaſon muſt 
be very preſſing, when Counſellor Trant commits 
himſelf wich almoſt the bulk of the natives of Ire- 
land, by calling them internal confederated enemies 
againſt ihe conſtitution of this kingdom. 

It is to be expected that in the ſecond edition, and 


all future editions of his pamphlet, he will mark down 


in large legible characters the above aſſertion amongtt 
the errata ; otherwiſe he muſt ſanctify himſelf amongſt 
the beneficed clergy, for no Diſſenting or Catholic gen- 
tleman can with any warmth of affeQion keep compa- 
ny with their acculer. 

The ſenate of the nation is now aſſembled. The 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne and Counſellor Trant are in 
Dublin: and I am here to meet chem.—I call on them 
both in the face of the kingdom, to bring forth their 


charges againſt the Catholic body, Icall on them to 


contradict what I have related. I call on them to 
prove 
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prove @ Popifh confederacy againſt church or ſtate. I 

cite hem before the ſenate of the nation.—They.are 

filent, they decline the ſummons. Let the reader in- 
fer the conſequence. 


SECTION THE THIRD; 


A Refutation of the Lord Biſhop of ch eee 
drawn from the Legate's Letter and the Catholic Biſbop's 
Conſecratien Oath. 


Ix the perſecutions againſt the primitive Chriſtians, 
their enemies uſed to dreſs them in the ſkins of ſheep 
and other animals, and after having forced on their 
bodies the livery of contempt, uſed to cry out Chri/- 
tiani ad beflias ; To the wild beaſis with the Chriſtians ! 
The enemies of the Catholics of this kingdom have 
been ſo induſtrious of late, in dreſling them in a 
ſtrange drapery, and attributing to them ſedition, = 
tility to the flate, and dectrines inconſiſtent with the ſecu- 
rity of the throne, as to excite a general clamour Ca- 
thelici ad funem ; to the halter with the Cathilics. To 
refute every charge would make up a volume. My 
defence is already ſwelled to a tolerable ſize ; and 
after a full vindication of the Catholic body, and of 
my own conduct, I thick it needleſs to take up my 
reader's time with any farther tedious diſcuſſions. 
However, as the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne has favour- 
ed the public with a travflation of Ghilini's letter, and 
the Catholic Biſhop's conſecration oath, I muſt treſ- 
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paſs further on the patience of my readers. The 

Catholic body muſt be groſs!y miſrepreſented if the 
public are to believe that the opinions of Caſuiſts make 
a part of their creed. Were I to {um up all the er- 
roneous opinions of the Divines who profefſ:d them- 
felves members of the church of England, and the 
opinions of ſeveral other Proteſtant Divine; did I 
colleQ them all into a volume with this title, THE 
CREED OF THE RIGHT REVEREND TH LORD 
BisHoyP oF CLoyNnEe, how would he gaze with 
altoniſhment, and exclaim againſt my want of ſince- 
rity and candour! In the very ſuppoſition then, that 
Burke and Ghilini were really of the opinion which 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne attributes to them, how 
tar does it affect the Catholics of Ireland, or the Ca- 
tholics all over the world ? When the EleQor of Sax- 
ony propoſed a caſe of conſcience to Luther and Me- 
lancthon, to know whether in the abſence of his wife 
or during her pregnancy he would make uſe of ano- 
ther? Thoſe Caſuiſts anſwered in the affirmative. A 
caſe of 'conſcience much ſimilar was propoſed to Bi- 
Jhop Burnet. After labouring much, and torturing 
texts of Scripture, the humane Divine decided that 
polygamy was lawful, Would it not be ridiculous in 
me, to force into the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's conſci- 
ence, ſuch deciſions as articles of creed ? Nay, ſome 
Proteſtant Divines went further. Doctor Dopping, 
Biſhop of Meatb, preached publicly in Chriſt- church, 
Dublin, hat e of faith with Cathiolics was laæu- 
ful, in juſtification of the breach of the articles of 
Limerick. To ſeveral Chriſtian Divines then can he 
applied, what Cicero ſaid of the piiloſophers of his 
time, that there was no abſurdity j7 glaring, but had 
ſeme phileſzpher to ſupport it. It: then the Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne intznds to ſwell the Catholic creed with 
the opinions of Catholic Schoo'men, I ſhall repay 
bim tenfold, by ſending to him a coileQion'of abſur- 
dities and ſtrange doQrines advanced by Proteſtant 
authors. Every man of ſenſe will acknowledge this 
a ſufficient anſwer to his Lordihip's remark on Ghili- 
ni's letter, And what! is Ghjl1ni's opinion to, — 
Aj 
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vail the doQrine ſworn to by the Prelates and Catho 

lics of Irelan1, both clergy and laity? Or does the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne intend to hold us up to our 
King and Country, as unprincipled perjurers? This 
is ſevere uſage ro men, labouring under ſo many diſ- 

qualifications, becauſe they refuſe to take an oath 
againſt the conviction of their conſciences. Let the 


moſt profligate amongſt us ſwear againſt our whole 
creed, he is believed, and becomes an adoptive child 


of the ſtate, When we ſwear againſt imputed doc- 
trines without fee or reward, ii is hard indeed if we 


| deſerve no credit. But W being an apologiſt for 
Ghilipi, much lefs for Burke, has the Lord Biſhop of 


Cloyne fairly ſtated the caſe, and the principles on 


which the titular Archbiſhop of Rhodes rejeQed the 


oath, which 1n reality he did nor, nor could under- 


ſtand as well as the Catholics of Ireland? Did he ſay, 


vr could he have the abſurd effrontery to ſay, that Ca- 
tholics could not in conſcience {wear allegiance to a 
Proteſtant king, when in the pureſt ages of Chriſ- 
tlanity, ; the primitive Chriſtians {wore allegi- 
ance to the Heathen Czſars? When the rigid Ter- 
tullian, a ſtranger to fear or flattery, who would ex- 


pire in the tortures of the rack for his belief, has left 


us an abridgment of the prayer offered up by Chriſti- 
an fubjeQs for their pagan rulers. © Wepray,” ſays 
this great man, We pray fir the Emperors, and that 
God may grant them a long life and a quiet reign : 


that their family may be ſafe, and their forces vali- 


* ant: their ſenate wile, their people orderly and 
“ virtuous, that they may rule in peace, and enjoy 
Hal) the bleflings. they can deſire either as men or 
« princes, ET OMNIA War VETNEIY Car- 
© SARIS VOTUM,”* 

Opon what ground does Ghilioi rejedt the ack, 7 
From gnerance. It is evident from his letter that he 


did not know the nature of it. His very words prove 
it to demonttration. I ſhall give them in the Lord 


8 hop of Cloyne's own tranſlation. 
EXTRACT 


* Tertallian's A pology. * 
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EXTRACT FROM GHILIN1'S LETTER. 

« Beſides, whether he be inviolably bound as the 
new form preſcribes, to be always true and faith- 
ful ro his Majeſty, which is afterwards explained to 
afirm upon oath ACCORDING TO THE SENSE 
INTENDED BY THE LAWS OF IR+LAND, is to me 
* a very DUBIOUS POINT. [Remark here, Iriſh 
reader, how Ghilini doubts.], © For ſince the laws of 
*« England and Ireland recognize the King as head of 
the Church, and the fountain of irs ſpiritual au- 
thority, he who takes fuch an oath, and promiſes to 
be faithſul ro his Majeſty, according to the preſerip- 
tion of the laws of Ireland, might alſo FEcOgnize the 
King as head of the Church, and the fountain of 
its {ſpiritual authority. Should ir happen that ſuch 
expreſſions either were or could be ſo underſtood, 
your moſt illuſt rious Lordſhips and each of the Ca- 
tholics themſelves, ought to take notice that this is 
a moft manifeſt error, and directly contrary to the 
principles of the Catholic religion, which acknow- 
* ledges only one head and fountain of all ſpiritual 
authority, namely, the Roman Pontiff.“ 

From theſe very words, the reader may know that 
the Nuncio did not know the nature of the oath. He 
confounds civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and ima- 
gines that the Iriſh legiſlature propoſed an oath of al- 
legiance to the Catholics, birding them to acknowledge 
the King as Pope, head of the univerſal Church, and 
the fountain of all ſpiritual authority 3 ; Whereas thev 
only ſwore that no foreign Prince, Prelate or Potentate, 
hath or ought to have any civil juriſdidion within theſe 
realms. Hence the doubts and ignorance of an Italian 
Caſuiſt, are trumpeted over three Kingdoms, as ar- 
ticles of Catholic belief, and waved as ſo many ſig- 
nals for perſecution. 

Nor does the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne diſcriminate 
the clauſes of the oath from each other; nor explain 
the diſtindtions of which Ghilini's letter is ſuſcepti- 
ble, with that accuracy to which he ſhould have at- 
tended if he expected an anſwer, 

la tae ſame period of ne oath, there are two 


Clauſes ; 


& 
Ce 
60 
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clauſes ; the one diſclaiming wiolation of faith wit? 
heretics, as an article of Catholic belief: the othe”® 
diſclaiming /e depoſition of ings, in conſequence of 
Papal excommunications. The Legate gives his opi- 
won, that the condemnation of the latter as abomina- 
ble is abſolutely intolerable, becauſe, according to 
him, this doctrine (HANC DOCTRINAM) has been de- 
fended and contended for by molt Catholic nations, and 
the Holy See has frequently Allowed it in practice. 

It is to be remarked, that he ſpeaks in the ſingular 
number (dofrinam hens) and alludes to the indiredt de- 
poſing power, ſupported by ſome ultramontane Ca- 
noniſts, whom the Legate in conſequence of his pre- 
judices in favour of the court of Rome, enlarges into 
moſt Catholic nations. For wiolation of faith wit /i he- 
retics was never defended nor contended for by Catholic 
nations, much leſs by the Apoſiolic See, But it has 
been deteſted and exclaimed agaioſt, as a black ſlan- 
der, invented by indelicate controvertiſts, in order to 
miſrepreſent the Catholic doQrine, and to bring an 
odium on the Apoſtolic See, This the Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne ſhould know. 

If he had no authority but that of DoQor Hayes, 
who proved it a ſlander five or fix years ago in Scot- 
iand ; or if Mr. O'Leary, who exclaimed againſt it 
2s a Nander about the ſame time in Ireland, and who 
proclaims it a ſlander ſtill ; the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
might plead the pliant policy of men, who under the 
terror of proſecution were obliged to ſoften their doc- 
trine. But when he reads Natalis Alexander, a Do- 
minican friar, in his Diſſertations on Eccleſiaſtical 
thitory ; Arnaldus, in his apology, and ſo many Ca- 
tholic divines writing in Catholic countries, againſt 
Violation of faith with heretics, and making it out 
cownright ſlander ; the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne might 
nave ſpared himſelf the trouble of tranſlating Ghili— 
ni's letter. That Legate then muſt ä to the 
indirect depoſiag power exploded all over The world, 
though ſupported by ſome Italian Canonifls, and un- 
luccelsfully attempred by ſome Popes, not in conſe- 
quence of any divine right, but ia conſequence of a 
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temporal claim, founded either on eompacts or a long 
preſcription pleaded againſt monarchs, whoſe prede- 
ceſſors had rendered their bingdoms tributary to the 
Holy See. 

If the Proteſtant Biſhop of Cloyne, who is fo ar- 
dent for the ſecurity of his tithes, (the occaſion of ſo 
many diſturbances in this kingdom) had the ſame ti- 
tle to Peter's-pence, and been as powerful as the Ro- 
man Pontiffs were at the beginning of the reformati- 
on, he would have been as clamorohs as Pope Paul 
the Fourth, and Sixtus Quintus, who conſidered Eng- 
land, as « ff of the Holy See.“ For the generality 
of church-men, however divided as to creeds, agree 
very well in one point, viz. not to part with what they 
have. Hence they are called Mortmain in law 
form, perhaps from the gripe of a dead man's hand, 


The be eſt manner of living on good terins with them, 


is to give them ail, and take nothing from them, But 
ſuch 1s not the preſent humour of Catholic monarchs, 


ho without any breach of the Catholic doctrine, and 


in defiance of the thunders of the Vatican, lay ſiege to 
the Pope's cities, if he gives them any provocation. 
In vain would he fulminate his excommunications on 
the ſcore of temporalities. They are conſidered as 
a fulmen brutum. The Lord Biſhop, of Cloyne then 
either miſunderſtands Ghilini's letter, or tortures it as 

he has tortured Mr. O'Leary's writings. I would ſtake 
my life this very inſtant, that if the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne wrote to the Nuiicio, and aſked him if he meant 
in his letter that violation of faith with heretics, was 
a doctrine defended, contended for by moſt Catholic nati- 

ons, and frequently followed in practice by the Holy See; 
1 would ftake my life that the Nuncio would write to 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, a very obliging letter, in 
which he would diſclaim any ſuch meaning, equally 
with che doQrine, The Nuncio mentions in his let- 
ter, dearinam, dot rine.— The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
changes 


0. This was the anſwer of Pope Paul the Fourth). to Quees 
Elizabech's Ambaſſadors. 


T 


the following mapner, page 22 of his pamphlet. 


need of any comment. We would condemn the Le- 


an extraordinary generoſity in beſtowing on his Con- 


of an oath, of the nature of which he expreſſes his 


| ternative of perjury or ſuffering, he recommends to 
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changes doctrine into doctrines, the plural number, in 


Te Legate treats the clauſes in the propoſed 
«© oath, containing a declaration of abhorrence and 
deteſtation of the DocTRINES, that faith is not to 
« be kept with Heretics ; and that princes deprived by 
«« the Pope may be depoſed, as abſolutely intolerable, 
becauſe thoſe DOCTRINES are defended and con- 
„ tended for by moſt Catholic nations.” Had the 
Legate expreſſed himſelf in the ſame identical words 
with the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, there would be no 


££ 


&t 


gate's ignorance, and the horror of his doctrine in a 
more pointed manner. But here it is a Roman Cour- 
tier, who is ſo zealous for the honour of his ultra- 
montane Canoniſts, who ſupported the diſcarded de- 
poſing power, and takes offence that their DOCTRINE 
jhould be called abominable ; and for this reaſon ſays, 
that ſuch a ſtriQure is intolerable. The Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne, from brotferly love, increaſes the ercleſſaſti- 
cal funds, by adding to the Archbiſhop of Rhode's 
doctrine of the indirect depoſing power, VIOLATION 
OF FAITH WITH HERETICS, of which the other 
certainly could not think, Thus one Prelate ſhews 


frere more than he would acceeT or. Nothing 
more then can be inferred from this letter, than that 
the Titular Archbiſhop of Rhodes doubts the validity 


gnorance, in imagining that the Catholics of Ireland 
intended to make a Pope of their Sovereign. Ia his 
very ignorance he nevertheleſs ſhews the abhorrence 
in which he holds a falſe oath, Whereas in the al- 


the Catholics to ſuffer for ever under the penal laws, 
ſooner than to take an oath which he deems errone-. 
vas. The ſame can be ſaid of Burke, who calls it 
/2rrible impiety, to ſay that a Catholic who had ſworn: 
allegiance to George the Third, ſhould abjure the 
{ſame King if he became a Cacholie. Under the 
change of reli Sion, he conſiders the oath taken to 

a. Proteſtant. 
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a Proteſtant King ſtill binding, when he alters his 
creed. Of What advantage then Ghilini's letter can 
be to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's cauſe, after the 
buſtle it has occaſioned, let the reader determine. 
This caſe of conſcience propoſed to an Italian, by a 
doating Prelate who filled up a volume with minutiæ 
and trifling occurrences, concerns the. Catholics of 
Ireland as much as the queſtion which Rabelais pro- 
poſed to the logicians; whether a chimera bouncing in 
a vacuum, could eat up the premiſes of a ſyllogiſm ? 
Numguid chimera in vacuo, bombinans poſſit comedere, 
primas intentiones © . | | 
The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne cries out with an air 
of triumph, who is the voucher to be ſet in oppoſition to 
the Legate of the Pope ? And I raiſe my voice in my 
turn. Who is the Pope's Legate? A man who did not 
know the nature of the ſubje of his letter, to be ſet in 
oppoſition to the Catholic clergy of Ireland ? Or who is 
the Pope himſelf, to be ſet in oppoſition to all ages ac- 
knowledging the right that Temporal Princes have to the 
allegiance of their ſubjedts ; whether thoſe Princes were 
Trajans or Conſtantines © Or who is the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne, 10 be fabricating creeds for his neighbours © Are 
not Catholic Prelates better and more competent 
vouchers of the Catholic doQtrine, than a perſon 
reared out of their communion ? He may alarm the 


ignorant with a letter which the Catholic Prelates 


condemned in the year 1775. If he attacks the Ca- 
tholies on a fair ground, why does not he explain 
their genuine principles? Or does he intend to ſport 
with common ſenſe, in erecting the deciſion of every 
doating Caſuif}, into an article of Catholic belief? If 
he does, I ſhall meet him on his own ground, and 
{well his creed to an enormous bulk, by adding to it 
the reveries and extravagant opinions of thoſe writers 
who attacked the church of Rome, and at the ſame 
time ſtruck into thoſe devious paths, in which the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne muſt acknowledge that ſcrip- 
ture was not their guide; or if he acknowledges it, 


he muſt renounce lis creed. 


The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne has fayoured the pub- 
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lic with the Catholic Biſhops conſecration oath. And 
from what motive? To inſinuate to the public, that 
the oath of allegiance they have taken to their ſove- 


reign is not to be relied on, and conſequently that 


they and their flocks are not to be truſted. I ſhould 
imagine that common juſtice ſhould have induced him, 
not to throw out ſuch an injurious intimation, and 
that the Catholic Prelates are the moſt competent 
judges of the ſenſe and meaning of an oath which 
they take at their conſecration, 

The Lord B:thop of Cloyne has tranſlated the en- 
tire oath at the cloſe, and given the moſt obnoxious 
clauſes of it in the 23d page of his pamphlet. Let 
us now examine the moſt obnoxious clauſes of this 


oath.— For as to viſiting the threſholds of the Apoſiles 


every three years ; I believe the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
would not quarrel with his fellow Prelates, whom bis 
pamphlet is calculated to tranſport out of the king- 
dom. 

I, © They promiſe to be faithful and obedient to 
Saint Peter the Apoltie, and to the Holy Roman 
« Church, and to their Lord the Pope, and his ſue- 
« ceſlors canonically entering.” 

II. The Roman Papacy, and the royalties of 
« Saint Peter, to aſſiſt the Pope and his ſucceſſors, to 
« retain and defend againſt every man.” 

III.“ The rights, honours, privileges and au- 
„ thority of the Holy Roman Church, and of their 
© Lord the Pope, and his ſucceſſors aforeſaid, to be 
careful ro preſerve, defend, enlarge, and promote. 
IV. “ Hererics, ſchiſmatics and rebels, againſt 
their {aid Lord, and his ſucceſſors, aforeſaid, they 
will to the utmoſt of their N proſecute and 
_«. oppoſe. 

V. Not tobe . in any thing prejudicial 
„to the Pope or Roman Church; but as far as they 
are able to prevent the ſame,” ) 
Such are the obnoxious clauſes of the Bi ſhop's con- 
ſecration oath, in the midſt of which is inſerted- in 
expreſs words, a ſaving clauſe which ſpeaks the dig- 
nity of Catholic Biſhops, and reconciles their allegi- 

ance 
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ance to their reſpective Sovereigns with the Canonical 
obedience due to their head paſtor.—Salvo meo ordine. 
— Saving my order,* This clauſe does away every dif- 
ficuity, and leaves the ſceptre in the Prince's hands, 
whilſt it leaves the cenſer in the hands of the Pontiff. 

The oath then is but an oath of canonical ob2dience 
due from an Inferior to a Superior, in every church 
that acknowledges a Hierarchy, But an oath of al- 
legiance is due to Temporal Princes alone? And 
doubtleſs the Biſhops in the Pope's ſtares can take both 
one and the other, for in ol ſtates they have no 
other Sovereign. 


When then they bind 8 to preſerve, defend, 


enlarge and promote the riphts, honours, privileges and 


authority ef th: Reman Church and its Pontiff ! Catho- 
lie Biſhops mean their just rights, their jus r ho- 
pours, their Jus r privileges, their JUsT authority, 
which do not nor can extend to the overthrow. of 
ſtates, nor to the uſurpation of the juſt and lawful 
rights, henours, privileges, and authority of others. 
For an oath is ot a tie of iniquity, as an oath taken 
to one perſon to the prejudiceof another, is null and void. 
Herod, who bound himſelf by oath to give the young 


woman who danced in his preſence, whatever ſhe re- 


quired, was guilty of murder in giving her the Pro- 


| pher's head. And the Biſhops would be guilty of 
robbery, treachery and profanation, if they bound 


themſelves by their conſecration to dethrone their So— 
vereigns, plunder individuals, and diſturb the peace 
and order of civil ſociety, to defend, enlarge and pro- 
mote the reyalties of Saint Peter, which are merely 
confined to a Spiritual Supremacy, and ex end to no 
ſuperiority in temporals. Let the form of words be 
what it may, the Biſhops never take that oath in any 
ſenſe injurious to Sovereigns, nor to civil ſociety. 
The Sovereign Pontiff knows they do not.—Before 
they are conſecrated, they mult {wear allegiance to 


their 


* William the Lion, King of Scotland, uſes the ſame words 


in ſwearing allegiance to Kiog John, Berriogton's Hiſt, Hens 
II. & c. p. 451. 


&@ 
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their reſpective Sovereigns, who are as jealous of 
their privileges as any Proteſtant monarchs. 

Oaths and Jaws are liable to interpretation: : and 
one general rule prevails, that a greater freſs is to be 
laid en the fer 2 than on the wwerds. The Biſhops are 
rot only the moſt competent judges of their own 
meaning, but moreover ſecure their own dignity, and 

the rights of Soon reſy: ive Sovereigns, by an ex- 
preſs clauſe ; Salvs meo crdine ; Saving my erder, as a 

B:ihop as receives his jarifdidion, and the right of 
determining on doQrinal matters by his conſecration, 
and not as a vaſſal or vicegerent of the Pope. Salve 
mes ordice, Saving my crder, as a ſubje@t bound to 
give Ceſar his due, and to pay allegiance to the reign- 

ing powers in w hoſe ſtores I reſide. Salvo meo ordine, 
ſaving my order, as a Miniſter of the Goſpel, who 
is to preach the word, and who takes his oath in no 
other ſenſe, than to preſecute by arguments, and fun- 
pugn by perſuaſion, reaſon and good example, thoſe 
who are of a different perſu-ſion, and are willing ta 
be convinced. Any other Fa ofecuticn or perſecutien, let 
the term be what it may, is inconſiſtent with humani- 
ty, much more with the crder of a Chriſtian Prelate, 
who takes not, who cannot take the oath in any other 
ſenſe. He cannot take the {word out of the hands of 
the civil magiſtrates, nor injure any deſcription of men 
who are under the protection of the ſtate. 

Does the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne meau to hold up 
the Caithol; e Prelates all over the world, as a ſer of 
perjurers? Are the Catholie Biſhops in Germany, 
lome of whom are Sovereign Princes, with numbers 
of religious deſcriptions in their ates, are they per- 
jurers? 

This cavil at the Carketia Biſhops conſecration oath, 
is but a diſpute about words. They themſelves know 
beſt in what ſenſe they take it ; and no Catholic Pre- 
late on earth takes it in the ſenſe which the Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne intimates to the public. 

When the ProQors of the Court of Arches are 
{worn into office, they bind themſelves by oath, with- 
out any Salvo or reſerving clauſe, never to impugn, di- 
mini 
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mini/h, or abridge the rights, liberties, or privileges of 
the Church of Canterbury in any MANNER WHATE= 
VER. QvoqQuo Mopo. 

Nunquam ad impugnationem, diminutionem, vel Izfi- 
onem Juris, libertatis, vel privilegii Cantuarienſis, Ec- 
cleſiæ poſtulabo; nec jus libertatem, wel privilegium 
ej uſdem Eeclefis QUuoqQuo” Moro, impugnabs, Cc. 
(vide fatuta de arcubus, Stratford.)— Yer Oughton 

in his erds judici;rum, De eaufi; teſtamentariis; Iitulus, 

224, acknowledges that 1n certain caſes they can de- 
cline the juriſdiction of the Court of Prerogative, 
though it 1s incumbent on them in ſuch caſes to pro- 
ceed with the greateſt and moſt delicate ſincerity, in 
order not to incur the guilt of perjury, * Norandum 
« tamen eſt quod expedit procuratori neganti juriſ- 
*« diQtionem curiæ prerogative, bonã et optimi fide 
alias committit perjurium.” 

It is well known, chat the prerogative courts claim 
juriſdiQtion in many caſes in which the courts of com- 
mon law deny them juriſdiQtion, yet it would be as 
abſurd to ſay that the ProQors of thoſe prerogative 
_ courts are enemies to the laws of the realm, or per- 
jure themſelves in. conſequence of their oath, as it is 
abſurd to imagine that Catholic Biſhops are by their 
profeſſion hoſtile to the rights and privileges of their 
reſpective Sovereig's, or perjure themſelves by tak- 
ing an oath of Canonical obedience. In the Prelates 
oath, there is an expreſs ſaving clauſe. —In the Proc- 
tors oath there is no reſerve, but ſuch as juſtice and 
reaſon imply: all oaths muſt be reaſonable and juſt. 
And in the interpretation of them, the intention of 
the ſwearers and of thoſe to whom they are taken, 
and the ſenſe in which both parties underſtand them, 
are to be ſtrictly attended to. 

The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne then might with pro- 
priety have ſpared himſelf the trouble of alarming 
the public with the Conſecration oath of Catholic 
Prelates ; eſpecially as his own conſecration oath is 
not ſo favourable if literally taken for want of the 
dignified ſaving clauſe inſerted in the oath of Catho- 


lic Biſhops, 
: COPY 
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COPY of the LORD BISHOP of CLOYNE's 
CONSECRATION OATH. 


(Taken from the ExeLIsH CARDñIXAIL.) 
The Arch-bifhup's Interrogatory to the Bi/hop-Eleft | 


« ARE you ready, with all faithful diligence, to 
baniſh and drive away all erroneous and all ſtrange 


CY 
- 


- 
—— 


© to the ſame ? 


Anſwer. ** I am ready, the Lord being my 
e heiper.” h 


The reader may judge whether the above oath be 
not tantamount to preſecute and impugn Heretics and 
Schiſmatics, Nay it goes further ; for the Catholic 
PreJate uſes the dignified language of Salvo mes erdi- 
ne, and does not bind himſelf to call upon and encourage 
ethers privately and opentyts the ſame. What an alarm- 
ing comment would not malevolent writers make on 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's conſecration oath in thoſe 
Proteſtant and Catholic ſtates, where free toleration 
is granted, if they were as active in excluding the 
members of the church of England from national con- 
fidence, as the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne has been in ex- 
cluding Iriſh Diſſenters and Catholics ; or Counſellor 
Dominick Trant, who calls them internal confederated 
enemies againſt the conflitution. 


How theſe words privately encouraging others, would 


be tortured to the prejudice of the two Bithops, who 


were conſecrated the other day in Lambeth palace, 
in order to inſtru their flocks in America, where 
unfettered conſcience enjoys that innate freedom of 
which teſts and penalties have deprived unhappy per- 


ſecuted mortals ! 


The affinity of one oath with the other was ſo 
glaring, thar it drew equal vengeance on the Biſhops 
of the church of England, as well as on the Catho- 


lics, 


doctrines, contrary to God's word, and both pri- 
« vately and openly to call upon and encourage others 
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lies, during thoſe unhappy ſcenes which ditraQs 2d 
England in the reign of Charles the firſt, Papi/ts and 
Malignants were equally obnoxious to people who per- 
ceived ſuch a thin partition between both, and a ſimi- 
larity of ceremonies, mitres, confirmations, confecra- 
tions and oaths, ſcarce diſcernible. 

What is the meaning of the words, to“ baniſh 
„ad drive away all erroneous and ſtrange docrines, 


* and encourage others privately and openly to the 


„ fame?” The Lord B ſhop of Cloyre, who mult 
believe that Biſhops are jure diwjyo, mult believe the 
doQrine of the Diſſenters ſtrange and erroneous. 
The Lord Biſhon of Cloyne, who believes that two 
ſacraments are neceſſary to ſalvation, mutt belicve the 
doQrine of the Quakers /irarge and errenetus. The 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyge, who believes the Catholics to 
be Idolaters, violatorsof faith with Heretics, muſt believe 
their doctrire ENORMOUSLY and HORRIDLY //range 
end erroneous. What is then the conſequence ? That the 
Lord Bithopof Cloyne is bound to banith and drive away 
the Diſſenters, Catholics, and Quakers : in a word, all 
Adam's children ho do not profeſs his creed. His pam- 
phlet ſhews it. His Lordſhip hints toa diſpenſing power 
in the church of Rome, | moſt earneſtly recommend 
a diſpenſation with any oath, which deprives mortals 
of the rights to which they are entitled by nature, 


and which they have not forfeited by their perſonal 


crimes. He ſhould then have left the coiſecration 


oath of Catholic Prelates, who in every age, have 


been an ornament to human nature by their philanthro- 
py, their learning, and the purity of their lives. He 
ſhould have left it where he ſound it, in an old Pon» 
tifical, on the ſhelf of a College Library, and foreſeen 
that his own oath would be ſought for in his ordinal, 
when he would examine idto the oaths of others. If 
both are to be taken in the literal {-nfe, they are very 
well matched, and ſhould diſcover in each others 
face a ſtriking lim'larity of features, ſuch as ought to 
be betwzen ai elder and younger fi er, to ule the 

words of the ingenicus Mr. Barber. 
Tais affaity however has been very troubleſome 
to 
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to the unhappy Catbolics of England and Ireland, 
ever ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth to this very 
day. In Holland and Switzerland, Proteſtants and 
Catholics live together in the oreateſt harmony. In 
ſome parts of Germany, Calviniſts, Eutherans and 
Catholics, ſay their prayers in the ſame church, each 
in their turn, And doubtleſs a paſſenger on earth 
may ſucceed another in a houſe of worſhip, to offer 


up a few prayers, as one traveller ſucceeds another at 


an Inn, and fits down at the ſame table on which 
'another traveller had taken his repaſt an hour before, 
In Upper Alſatia, Proteſtants and Catholics ſtudy in 
the ſame Univerſity. And in Paris, the youth of all 
nations and religions may ſtudy the ſciences, and at- 
tend what lectures they think fit, in the Univerſity 
and other Seminaries of learning, where quick parts 
and a comprehenſive genius are attended to. But 
where Students religion is no matter of concern to a 


Profeſſor, who explains to his hearers either the Juſ- 


tinian code, or Hippocrates's aphoriſms, or Quintilian's 
inſtitutions, what reaſon to aſſign for diſputes about 
religion in this Kingdom, I am at a loſs. * Is the 
Pope more formidable here than in Holland, Swit- 
© zeriand, and other places more contiguous to laly?” 
Is it on account of the difference of belief? The Ca- 


tholic creed is the ſame all over the world. An Iriſh 


peaſant believes neither more or leſs than a Fenelon 

or Boſſuet. Is it on account of the Fope's all-diſpen- 
ſing power? Is his omnipotence more prevalent here 
than elſewhere ? Becauſe the Catholic Clergy of Ire- 
land do not chuſe to change their creed, does the Lord 
Biſhop of Cloyne imagine they are ſo ignorant as to 
confound a Legate's letter, or a Pope's decree, with 
the doQrine of the Catholic Church? Hiſtory in- 
forms them that a Pope was excommunicated after 
his death, on a ſuſpicion of having favoured the doc- 
trine of the Monothelit:s ; that Pope John the twen- 


ty-ſecond, was ob iged to retract the doQrine which 


he preached at Avignon, where he aſſerted that the 
{ouls of the ſaints were not to enjoy the beatifie viſi- 
on, or the clear ſight of God before the laſt judg- 

ment; 
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ment ; and that Popes were depoſed by a council, to 
put an end to diſorder and ſchiſm. The Pope's infal- 
libility then can be no part of their creed. They 
acknowledge him as the head paſtor of their religion. 
But the paſturage on which he is to feed the flock, is 
not at his choice, The boundaries are preſcribed, 
and under the contro] of unalterable faith, and the 
Univerſal Canons of the Church, he would not dare 
to remove the land-marks. If he attempted to pub- 
liſh the Charter School Catechiſm, which (1 am inform- 
ed) was compoſed by, or compiled under the direQi- 
on of the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, the Catholie body 
would depoſe him, and elect another in his room. Is 
it from dread of the Pope's depoſing power, and the 
implicit obedience due to his mandates? Who can 
name a Prince depoſed by the Pope, in virtue of his 
ſpiritual authority ? Can the Prince be named who 
parted tamely with his crown, and opened his gates 
when Saint Peter ſounded the trumpet, and ordered 
him to ſurrender ? If in a memorable diſpute between 
a Pope and an Emperor, about inveſtitutes, the lat- 
ter was worſted, it was a conteſt in which compaQs 
and agreements were pleaded on both ſides, and ſup- 
ported by powerful parties; but in this very conteſt 
have not Catholic ſubjeQs fought againſt the Pope in 
defence of their Sovereign ? Have not the Catholic 
Barons and Clergy of England, with Archbiſhop 
Langton at their head, obtained the great charter of 
Engliſh liberty, in defiance of the threats, menaces, 
and excommunications of Pope Innocent the third ? 
Is it for any degeneracy peculiar to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, which makes contemptibie cowards of its 
votaries? The gallant Richard eur de lion, was the admi- 
ration of Europe and Alia ; whereas James the Firſt, 
whom the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne admires for his wiſe 
ſaying, no Bi/hop no King, uſed to ſhut his eyes when- 
ever he drew the ſword to perform the ceremony of 
dubbing a Knight. Is it for want of valour and hero- 
iſm? The Heroes of Agincourt and Crefſi, who ſaid 
their beads on the evening of thoſe memorable bat- 
tles, which will immortalize them in the annals of the 
world, 
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world, were as brave as Marlborough, who was obliged to 
make a declaration of war againſt the Virgin Mary, 
before he could draw his ſword in Flanders. Is it on 


account of the alloy of ſlavery, peculiarly blended 
with their profeſſion ? 


When Attila flew over Italy like a vulture, a few 
Co tholies, unable to reſiſt by land, took ſhelter in the 
{ea ; and like the Halcyon that builds his neſt on the 
calm ſurface of the water, in that very element they 
laid the foundation of a Republic, equally famous for 
preſerving its liberties againſt the Popes of Rome, and 
the Turkiſh Emperors of Conſtantinople. Without 
any breach of faich, or rupture of Catholic commu- 
nion, the keys of Saint Peter painted on the Pontiff's 
Tiara, and the creſcent raiſed on the top of the Sa- 
racen's turban, are equally obnoxious to Catholic 
republicans, if either nodded at any attempt agaiaſt 
their liberties. Where then can the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne find the truth of his aſſertion, that de/potic 
States have found in the Papal authority a congenial 
ſy/lem of arbitrary dominion ? Has not the Temple of 
Liberty (from whoſe very corners he endeavours to 
exclude the natives of theſe realms) been erected by 
Catholic hands, long before Langton could foreſee 


that a Biſhop would miſrepreſent his creed? Have 


not Catholic ſtates oppoſed this Papal authority ſo con- 
genial, according to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, with 
the ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion. Are not Proteſtant 
Monarchs as deſpotic as Catholic Kings? Does not 
the [mall Republic of Riguſa change its governor 
every month, left a longer centinuance in office would 
enable him to become the petty ſovereign of a ſmall 
terrirory ? Where is this congeniality of Papal authori- 
ty with arbitrary dominion, ſo interwoven with the 
frame of a Catholic creed as to make them inſepara- 
ble? Or can a Biſhop be ſo much a (ſtranger to hu- 
man nature, as to be igrorant of one of its moſt un- 


deniable principles? Oze max reſembles another, and 
ede one chuſes to be free ee. 
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ON FRE FOURTH: 


CONTAINING 


Cuxzeny Remarks on the Lond Bisnor of 


 CLoyne's PAMPHLET. 
. 


H AD I not ſeen the Reverend Mr. Barber's pam- 
phlet, ard got information that ſtrictures on the Lord 
Biſhop of Cloyne's publication are ſent to the preſs, 
by a gentleman of more diſtinguiſhed abilities than I 
can pretend to, I would examine his Lordſhip's poſiti- 
ons in every ſection of his work. Others bave ex- 
empted me from the taſk. And my principal deſign 
was to enter into a full vindication of the Catholic 
body, and of myſelf, whom his Lordſhip's work is 
c:lculated to render peculiarly obnoxious to the reign- 
Ing powers. 

After having committed himſelf, with the Diſſen- 


ters and Cat! ics, he makes a peculiar attack on the 


regular cler: 55 an innuendo, that agitating Friars 
and Remis . /craries, may be feut here to 2 ⁊ ſedition. 
I chatlenged } Hie Lordſhip i in the public papers, and 
in the courſe of my defence to produce one. He 


canno!:.—He hints that Theophilus may have ſome 


information of ſuch, Let Theophilus appear, and he 
ſhall be branded as a lying witneſs, Jam extremely 
ſorry that his Lordſhip ſhould mention ſuch a flan- 
derer in his pamphlet : as for my part, my landlord, 
Mr. Auguſtus Warren, a Member of ent. and 
a gertlemar, who at the very beginning of the diſor- 
ders took an adive and honourable part in ſuppreſſing 
them, is now in town; he would not honour me 
with his friendſhip, nor give me free acceſs to his 
houſe and library whenever 1 chuſe to retire — 

che 
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the buſtle of cities, if be diſcovered in me a ſeditigus 
tenant. The regular clergy of this kingdom are a 
part of the Catholic body, whom they inſtru and 
edify under the directions of the Catholic prelates. 
Does the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne intend to raiſe a 


perſecution againſt them, and thus through their ſides 


to wound the Catholics at large, with whom they are 
{o cloſely connected by the ties of blood, and the mu- 
tui! interchange of good offices ? They have not thoſe 
61e gardens, and rich monaſteries which could excite 

the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's jealouſy ; and which the 
Enperor of Germany would lell to increaſe his trea- 
{ury, as he has curtailed the revenues of ſuch Biſhops 
s are not ſovereign princes. The ſtricter their vow 
the leſs cumberſome they are to ſociety, as they are 
j\irerally content with what Saint Paul was ſatisfied, 
co and raiment ; many of, them have left good for- 
tunes to their younger brothers. All have renounced 
their ſhare of the inkeritance ; and ſuch of them as 

had but a ſmall dividend to ſhare, made a generous 
{acrifice, when they renounced all earthly proſpeQs. 
Should the contempt of the vanities of the world, and 
a diſintereſted heart, be deemed objects of cenſure in 
ecclehaſtics, they ſhould not be held in ſuch a view 
by a Biſhop, who finds them recommended in the 
icriptures. Neither will they ever be deemed ſuch 
by the laity, who will eſteem the clergy the more, in 
Proportion as ey practiſe what they preach, I write 
here of the regular clergy of Ireland, who run the 
{ame career with the reſt of the Catholic clergy of 


the kingdom, and whoſe common anceſtors fell proſ- 


trate in the promiſcuous ruin, occaſioned by confiſcati- 
ons and forfeitures. It a revinal of claims, ſo often 
mentioned in the ſenate, and bandied about in flying 
pamphlets, can tend to render them obnoxious, there 
is ho doubt, but that they ſhould be objects of jealou- 
iv with the reſt of the Catholics, ſhou'd thoſe claims 
be ever aſſerted. For the Catholic clergy, both ſecu- 
lar and regular, are deſcended from the ſame ſtock 
with the Catholic laity, and from anceſtors who in 
their days were neither heawers of wood, nor drawe; 
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| of water. But thoſe claims I have done away by 
| Teripture, canon and civil law, and reaſon, in my ad- 
dreſs to the common people, when the combined fleets 
were on our coaſts, and a revival moſt likely to enſue, 
For at that time, the unproteQted Catholic had no- 
thing to loſe, and on each Catholic clergyman's head 
hung the naked {word of, proſcription, I had ſome 
time before confirmed the throne in his Majeſty's fa- 
mily, againſt the claims of Stuarts, Bourbons, and the 
houſe of Sardinia, This I have done in my Leyalty 
aſſerted, as far as a writer poſſeſſed of abilities, which 
have nothing to recommend them but the ſincerity of 
the author, could confirm the throne of a prince, 
whoſe Catholic ſubjects are compared to a pack of 
/icunds, impatient to run down the ROYAL GAME. 
The only reward I expect for my labour, is not to 
be inſulted by any oblique infinuation, that I am ſent 
here to ſcab ſcalition. The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne ſof- 
tens the innuendo in theſe words; I do not ſay that 
My. O'Leary is ſent here to ſcav ſedition; but, &e. If 
be did not ſay it, why mention my name as a deſſert, 
aſter having regaled his readers with ſo many courſes ? 
SENT RHEREHI] I imagined that Saint Pau] recommends 
| hoſpitality to Biſhops, and that a Prelate would be 
more generous than to envy an Iriſhman the liberty 
of breathing his native air. If Swift were alive, he 
would not be very thankful to the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne ; but Swift would be at liberty to Jndulge his 
thoughts in their full latitude ; I muſt be cautious, 
under the heavieſt provocation, The Lord knows 
that it is hard for me! | was not then ſext here; | 
came here, after having been forced in my early days 
into foreign countries, for a ſmall portion of educati- 
on, which was refuſed me in the land of my fathers, 
becauſe I would not couple Tully's Orations with a 
Charter-ſchool Catechiſm. | 
I was not ſent here to ſew ſedition. TI returned hert, 
not as a felon from tranſ{portacion, but as an honour- 
able exile, who returns to his native land, after havirg 
preferred a voluntary baniſhment, to ignorance and 
the abjuration of the creed of his fathers, 
| | I appeal 
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[ appeal to Richard Longfield, Eſq. Member of 
Parliament, whether, at the very beginning of the 
diſturbances in the dioceſe of Cloyne, I have not gi- 
ven the ſincereſt proof of the moſt unfeigned deter- 
mination to co-operate 1n the reſtoration of peace and 
tranquillity, That gentleman ſoon ſuppreſſed the 
tumults in his own diftri& ; becauſe the humanity of 


the landlord gave an additional weight of reſpect and 


love to the authority of the magiſtrate. I ſay it not 
from flattery, to which I am an utter ſtranger. —Had 
all the gentlemen of conſequence in the county of 
Cork, exerted themfelves as Mr. Richard Longfield 
and Mr. Auguſtus Warren have done; had they, in 
imitation of the above-mentioned gentlemen, rendered 
their authority as amiable from benevolence to their 
tenants, as it was formidable from the powers inveſted in 
them by the laws, the diſturbances would not have out- 
lived the ſpace of fix weeks. Wherever the land- 
lords were active and generous, and adviſed the peo- 


ple, either no diſorders appeared, or were ſoon ſup- 
prefled ; and had the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne been as 
active in viſiting his dioceſe, and publiſhing paſtoral _ 


letters, as he was intent upon collecting materials for 


a pamphlet, to ſurpriſe the public on the eve of the 


meeting of Parliament, he would have contributed to 
the prevention or ſuppreſſion of the tumults in concur- 
rence with Mr, O'Leary. 

But the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne was ſecure in the 
protection of the ſtate. The peace of ſociety was 
left to other guardians, The people were wretched, 
miſerable and mad. Several gentlemen were not 
much concerned for the injuries offered to the clergy 
of either religion; policy, which often expects bene- 
fits from popular commotions ſo deſtruQve to the ſim- 
ple, might have induced others to remain ſilent and 
inactive in the proſpect of providing for their adher- 
ents, under the extenſion of a general police bill; a 
bill which was then expected in conſequence of popu- 
lar tumults, which adepts in political wiſdom, were 
more active in magnifying than preventing. It was 
reported in the city of Cork, that a certain Reverend 
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gentleman in the dioceſe of Cloyne * uſed to go in 
the night-time with armed men to ſound a horn near a 
eluſter of cabins, in order to make priſoners of ſuch 
as would appear to gratify their curioity :; an expe- 
dient well becoming a minifter of the goſpe!! But 
with fome perſons every expedient is juſtifiable, when 
Poþi/ plots are to be contrived to give it a ſanQtion. 
But every idea of ſuch plots is done away, by the 
very reſolves of the gentlemen and frecholders of the 
county of Cork; reſolves wherein, they ceaſure the 
inackivity and inexertions of many magiltrates and 
gentiemen of property, on the breaking out of the 
diturbances, and on the continuance of them. F 

It would have been no difticuit matter to have 
imothered them in their birth, as I remarked in my 
narrative, Pirmneſs and humanity wan'd have pre- 
vented the diſorder. I recommended it in the pe- 
ginniog. For were Ja man in power, I never would 
take for my guides, Rehoboam . counſellors ; Bf; far 
ther whipped por evith tos, Lab. Il a 7 you will 1 JI. 
pions, I recommended it in preferce of the preſent 
Ear! of Carhampton, then Lord Luttrell. It was 
happy for the ill-feted Catholics that a noble- 
man of his character, for honour and impartiality, 
was on the diff rated fpor. It was happy for them 
that tne repreſentatives in Parliament for the county 
and city, aud other members who reiide in the South 
of Ireland, are acquainied with local circumſtances, 
and well known for honour, juſtice and humanity, 
Otherwiſe government would have been impoſed on, 
and the Catholics of Ireland would be in a  worie 
Rate in the year eighty-ſeven, than they had been 
in the year forty<five. 

The county of Cork meeting agreed to a reſolu— 
tion, Which may ſerve as a rule well adapted to the 
times of commotions ariling from diſtreſs. Reſ Jved, 
That as we are determined to puniſſi all wilaturs of the 


public 


* Perhaps the Author of the letter found on the road from 
Co ł to Clonapkkilty, and addreſſed to Doctor O'Leary, by Willt- 
am O'j2riſcall, 


F County of Cork meeting, 7th December, 1786. 
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public peace, fo we are equally deſirous to aid in redreſ- 
ing any per ſons who ſhall appear tous to he really aggrieved, 
Both wiſdom and humanity penned that reſolution. 
Had it been entered into, and carried into execution 
in the month of September or October eighty-five, 
i:ttead of the ſeventh of December, in the year 


eighty-ſix, the county would have been quieted a long 


time before. Do not rike until you liſten, was a max- 
im with an Atheotan general. Ic is better to liſten 
in time, than to ſtrike when the miſchief is done. It 
was my maxim from the beginning. The Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne would have acted in a manner more contiit- 
ent with his character, in enforcing that maxim 
than In publiſhing a pamphlet, every page of which 
can be controverted by the Diſſenters and Catho'ics 
o! Ireland, Nay, his favourite plan about tithes and 
commurations is found defective by the moſt ſerfibig 
writers of his own communion. From the beging 
to the laſt line of his pamphlet, he cannot ſupport en 
argument without forcing the Catholics jivto his ſub- 
jeck. In the forty-ſeventh page, he deicribes the re- 
gular clergy in the following manner: “ The regu- 
* lar clergy of the church of Rome, indeed, belong 
« to a ſeparate body, with an intereſt diſtind from the 


e general wea! ; claiming an exemption from pubi.c 
„ taxes, and from the civil jariſdiction of their own 
64 


country; and avowing a ſubjection to a foreign 
« power, were aud are a natural object of jealou!y 
« and apprehenſion.— Mr, Standiſh, the hearth- 
money colleQor in Cork, can reſure-the aſſertion. It 
had his receipts in Dublin, I wouid place them in 
my APPENDIX, with thoſe of my landlord's, and my 
tailor's bill; for the money I get circulates amongſt 
the public. ä 
The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, in a catechiſm, “ 
= 6 printed 


* In that Cathechiſin there is not one word of the Command- 
ments of God, nor explanation ofiany moral duty, The honour 
of the nation cries alzud tothe right howurable and honoara- 
ble the Tru:tees of the Protcitant Schools, to order fome un- 
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printed under his direction (as I am told); impreſſes 
the render and uncautious minds of foundlings with a 
notion that violation of faith with, and extirpation of 
heretics, indulgences for committing ins in the enſuing 
courſe of a man's life, and licenſe for guilt, are articles 
of the Catholic faith. The compiler of ſuch a cate- 
chiſm may miſrepreſent the regular clergy, with 
every freedom. He muſt then certainly mean the 
regular clergy in foreign countries, of whoſe ſtate he 
js as incompetent a judge as I am of the regulations of 
Weflwinfter School, which I have never ſeen. 

The regular clergy have no intereſt diſllint from 
the general weal. They are as much intereſted in 
the prefervation of the ſtate, from which they have 
got their lands and monaſteries, as the Lord Biſhop 
of Cloyne is jatereſted in the preſervation of Ireland, 
where he has very good libings. He would have, I 
ſyppoſe, the regular clergy of the church of Ron e 0 
moulder a firelock, ſound horns, and ſhoot Waite- 
boys. In every age fince their inſtitution, they have 
Leen engaged in a more glorious warfare, civilizing 
barbzrous nations, diffofing the light of the goſpel in- 


to remote regions, whither the Alexanders and Cælars 


tad never carried their arms, contributing extenſive- 
Ie to the culture of the ſciences, and ſwelling the 
deep and majeſtic rivers of European literature, with 
their tribute of the knowledge of the hiſtories, laws, 
cuſtoms ard manners of the moſt remote and diſtant 
nations. ] do not talk here of the Jeſuits alone, who 
in the very center of barbariſm, amongſt Cannibals, 


feeding on each other's fleſh, realize the ſublime ideas 


of a Plato, a Sir Thomas More, or a Fenelon. — 


| Thoſe great men only dreamt of thoſe political inſti- 


tutions under which man could /ive happy without 
the 


prejudiced perſon to compoſe another Catechiſn; for beſides 
the horrid and urchriſtian dectrines falſely impated to the Catho- 
lics, in that Chr:ſtian Doctrine, there are two hiſtorical unatruthe, 
—Firſt, chat a hundred thouſand Preteſtants were maſſacred in 
Ireland.—Secnndly, that Proteſtants are not tolerated ia Ca- 
tholic ſtates. If that Catechiſm were ſeen in foreign Countries, 
what an opinion would be formed of our early education! 
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the canker ef envy or the ſtings of poverty. A branch 


_ of the regular clergy of the church of Rome raiſed 


the fabric, which procured them the compliments of 
a Monteſquieu, and the admiration of the world. 
Civilized and chriflian Paraguay, from a nation of 
Cannibals, became the only ſpot on earth where vice 
and want were equally unknown. 

To this very day the Catholic religion is maintain- 
ed in Turkey land, Abyſſinia, and the remoteſt regi- 
ons, by the labours of men whom their vows, and a 
generous contempt of the pleaſures of this world na- 
turalize to every nation and climate. Their method 
is quite different from that preſcribed by the Lord 


Biſhop of Cloyne for the propagatien of the goſpel ; a 


method which expoſes religion to the deriſion of infi- 
dels, and renders the propoſer vulnerable to every 


arrow which can be taken from the quivers cf the 


learned. Hrs Lordſhip informs us gravely that his 
religion will extend ix PROPORTION TO AGRICUL= 
TURE.—PBravo | this is literally planting the goſpel, 
and making it the religion of the land, in every ſenſe 
of the word. Saint Paul ſays that godlineſs is great 


gain, The Lord Biſhop writes as if gain were great 


godlineſs. He ſanQtifies the ſoil before he ſanctiffes 
the ſoul, Pity that crows and pigeons have not the 
uſe of ſpeech as they had in Zſop's time! His clergy 
would have a great number of fellow labourers in the 
Lord's vineyard. The feathered tribe would cry out 
to the peaſant, My good man, ſow the corn, and I will be 
with you next year to reclaim you from the errors of po- 
per'y . 

The next method his Lordſhip propoſes 1s an effort 
on the part of Government to bring the Iriſh lan- 
guage into diſuſe, in order to ſave his clergy the 
trouble of learning it. This method is an inſult to 
the natives, and cannot come with any propriety 
from a prelate who (if I be well informed) is indebt- 
ed for his promotion to the deſcendant of Iriſh Prin- 
ces, in whoſe hoſpitable halls the tuneful lyre was 


ſtrung up to Iriſh melody, ſo varied and harmonious 


that the lying Giraldus Cambrenſis was forced to 
R 5 | ſpeak 
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ſpeak of it with rapture and extaſy. But now, at the 
awful fummons of an Engliſh prelate, the Iriſh harp 
muſt be ſuſpended on the branch of ſome weeping 
willow, as the Ifrzelites bung 1 up their muſica] 1:ftru- 
ments on the mulberry-trees that grew on the banks 
of-the rivers of Babylon. How can awe fing (uſed 
they to ſay) te canticles of the Lord in ee laud © 
And the lriſnman can ſav, How can I ſpeak the lan- 
guage of my fathers in the land of my nativity © His 
language muſt be aboliſhed at the recommendation of 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne ; this language, the dy 
of which the learned Leibnitz ard Lhuid fa warwly 
recommended to the curious inquirers into the monu— 
ments of antiquity ; this language, ſtudied by a learn- 
ed ſtranger, * who has reconciled Mars with Miner- 
va, in uniting the ſword with the pen, military (kill 
with literary powers, and by his learned Jabours has 
reſcued from obſcurity the hiſtory of a miſrepreſent- 
ed nation, formerly the Athens of weitern Europe.--- 
Thus Czfar ſludied aſtronomy in the camp, whillt 
the prieſts of Apollo ſnored in the temple. A military 
gentleman ſtudies the Iriſh language, to increaſe the 
ſtore of the literary republic. The prelate, whoſe 
ſunction it is to ſarQily the fouls of the natives, re- 
commends the grow!/ of their grain for the food of the 
elergyman's body, and the abolition of their language 
for the god of 8 ſouls. 

Thus the Iriſh peaſant muſt work double tides to 
fail for heaven. He muſt grow corn for an Englith 
paſtor's body, and ſtudy this Englith parion's language 
for the good of his own foul, left a pair of brogues 
would be too wuncourily a dreſs to appear in the anti- 
chamber of heaven. Badinage apart : Such a re- 
commendation for the abolition of language» ſhould 
rather come from a leader of Goths and Vandals, 
whole glory it was to deſtroy monuments of literature, 
than from the Biſhop of a large dioceſe, in a philoſo- 
phical age, when curioſity is on the wing, and the 
mind active in the purſuit of knowledge. The Lord 

Biſhop's 


* Colonel Vallancey, 
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Biſhop's method then of propagating his goſpel 1s the 
moſt extraordinary that I ever read of; to fow corn 
and extend agriculture ſor the conventency of the 
clergyman, and to oblige the peaſants, after the toils 
of the day, to leara the clergyman's language, in or- 
der to know the way to hezven, which the clergy- 
man would not take the piins of telling him in 
Iriſh. A true repetition of Eraſmus's echo, Quld eit 
facerditium 9 Echo. Otium. 

I have read of a Saracen emperor who, from hatred 
to literature, burned the Alexandrian library; but 1 
never read of a Chriſtian prelate intent upon the con- 
verſion of people by whom he was fed, who, inſtead 
of learning their language, recommended its diſuſe, 
until J read the pamphlet of the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne. The preſent Biſhop of Landaff could not 
ipeak a word of Welch when he came to Wales. In- 
| ſtead of recommending to the Engliſh government to 
aboliſh the Welch language, he inade the knowledge 
of it his peculiar ſtudy. But it is the unhappy and 
ſingular fate of the Catholics of Ireland to lee their 
names held up as barbarous, their creed miſrepreſent- 
ed, and the language of their anceſtors threatened 
with entire diſuſe, for the gratification of a foreign 
prelate, who propoſes, as the means of their ſanQik- 
cation, commodious houſes and cultivated fpots for 
tha eaſe and convenience of perſons whom his Lord- 
mip diſpenſes with the trouble of even learuing the 
language of the people who ſupport them. 

'This was not the manner 1n which the regular 
clergy of the church of Rome planted religion in all 
the nations on earth where they preached the goſpel. 
Neither was it the method which thoſe who ſeparat- 
ed from the church of England, adopted to eſtabliſh 
their own doctrine, and formed ſeparate communtons. 
They learned the language of the people, and brought 
them over to their way of thinking, before they inſiſt- 
ed upon commodious houſes and glebe lands, Hence 
they became miniſters of the world ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's plan, making 
religion and agriculture keep face avith each other, he 

| | gives 
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gives his readers to underſtand that the miniſter of 
religion is more the miniſter of the /o;/ than of the 


foul: and that the old adage, which is become ſo 
current to the diſgrace of the prieſthood, is verified, 


no penny no pater-no/ler. 

But leaving the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's method of 
propagating his doctrine by tithes, glebe-houſes, and 
the annihilation of languages, expoled to the ſhafts of 
chriſtian criticiſm ; let us return to his charge againſt 
the regular clergy. | 

His Lordſhip ſays, chat they claim an exemption 
from public taxes, and from the civil ſuriſdifion of their 
own country, and avow a ſubjeftion to a foreign 


porufr * 


Jam ſurpriſed that his Lordſhip would advance 
ſuch charges in my neighbour/ood, He cannot mean 
the regular clergy of Ireland, As to the regular 
clergy in Catholic countries ; they enjoy no exemption 
bur what the ſtate grants, as the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne enjoys no exemption but what the ſtate grants 
to himfelf. Does he pretend to preſcribe laws to Ca- 
tholic ſtates; or to contro] their power to grant 
what exemptions they think fit to the children, not on- 
ly of noblemen and gentlemen, but to the children of 
princes ? For the annals of religion and the hiſtoryof 
religious orders can inform him, that from the days 
of St. Baſil to this very day, the regular clergy can 
mark numbers of ſuch a deſcription 1n their calendar. 
The regular clergy then plead no exempri:n but what 
he pleads himſelf ; the exemption granted by the ſtate 
wherein they live. He ſhould not envy in others 
what he himſelf enjoys. For I ſuppoſe it is from the 
ſtate he enjoys the privilege of pleading the /canda- 


lum magnatum, when the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, 


gives ſuch a provocation to Mr, O'Leary, as to 


ecome the eu'ogiſt and apologiſt of a Theophilus, 


who calls him a Friar with a barbarous ſurname ; 


and to recommend the diſu/e cf the language of his 
anceſtors. b 


The 
* Page 48. 
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The regular clergy, whether here or elſewhere, 
avow n ſubjection to a foreign power. They live as 
corporate ſocieties, under their , peculiar inſtitutions, 
confirmed by the church and ſtare, The boundaries 
are kept diſtinct. They give God what belongs to 
God, and to Cæſar his due. Whilſt they live as a 
corporate ſociety, they will plead their charter. — 
Thence, the Pope himſelf, cannot in an arbitrary 
manner, either eleQor depoſe their ſuperiors, or in- 
terfere in their religious polity, He may annul their 
charter, but whilſt they live as corporate ſocieties, 
they will maintain their inſtitutions, which contain 
nothing obnoxious either to church or ſtate. Other- 
wiſe neither would give them a ſanftion. When they 
make their vows, it is not to become vaſſals to the 
Pope. It is to gratify their own devotion under re- 
gulations, which ar a competent age they have twelve 
months probation either to adopt or reject. 
They awvoew no ſubjefion to a foreign power ; and 
I call upon the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne to prove his aſ- 
ſertion. They are ſubjeQs of the ſtate, ſwear alle- 
giance to their Prince, and are as faithful as any 
other ſubjeAs. Trapolo, a regular, defended the 
privileges of his country, againſt Pope Paul the Fifth, 
and immortalized his name. Ximenes, a regular, 
raiſed the power of the Spaniſh Monarchy, and pav- 
ed the way for the ſplendid conqueſts of Charles the 
Fifth. Father Joſeph de la Tremblay, after quitting 
the bar, and becoming a regular, was forced from his 
cloiſter to direct the councils of Lewis the Thirteenth. 
He planned thoſe meaſures in the execution of which 
Richlieu appeared as the oſtenſible agent, and which 
by humbling the Houſe of Auſtria, and lopping off 
the heavy branches which made the tree of the French 
Monarchy bend too much, gave it that erect poſture 
and firmneſs, which ever ſince have been proof againſt 
ſo many ftorms. In Ireland, during the unhappy 
commotions which diſtracted this kingdom in the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, who could have exerted 
himſelf with more conſtancy than Father Peter Walſh, 
mentioned with honour in the continuation of Sir 


James 
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James Ware? Did not he oppoſe Rimuccini, the 
Pope's Legate, who afterwards excommunicated him 
at Bruſſels? Under this excommunication he remain- 
ed unſhaken in his loyalty. Or what is there in a 
regular clergyman's frame ſo hoſtile to his country, as 
to induce the Lord Bifhop of Cloyne to hold him forth 
as avowing a ſubjectian to a foreign piaver ? Is not a 
man's oath to be believed? And when the regular 
clergy ſwear allegiance to their King, is not their 
oath to be relied on? But the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
has favoured us with a very nice diſtindion. He ac- 
knowledges that in the ordinary tranſactions of life 
between man and man, the oath of a Catholic may be 
relied on; but when his church is in danger, then he 
may ſlacken the reins and bear down the wounds of 
ſincerity. | 

Where has the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne diſcovered 
this diſtirtion ? Where have the Catholics taught 
that the work of Heaven 1s to be promoted by the 
agency of Hell? Is the Chriſtian religion to be pro- 
moted by ſraud, profanation and perjury? Does he 
really believe that the Catholics are ignorant of that 
maxim of Saint Paul, el is not to be done that good 
may ariſe fromit ? Non ſunt facienda mala uteveniant 
bona. Or does he forget that the ſcandalous diitinc- 
tion between the oath of a Catholic, in tie ordinary 
tranſuctions of life, and the cath in which his religion 
is concerned, has been condemned by the Catholic 
Church, ages before it could be foreſeen that a Bi- 
ſhop or any other mortal would charge her with ſuch 
a doQtrine ? This very diſtinction was the doctrine of 
Priſcillian, who taught his diſciples that perjury on 
the ſcore of religion was lawſul. He was condemn- 
ed by the council of Toledo, and burat alive.— 
Speaking of the Catholics he ſays, hat men are better 
than their tenets. It may be ſo, In Sparta it was a 
tenet that every deformed child ſhould be expoſed 
and abandoned to his fate. Parental affection in ſome 
might have eluded ſuch a rigorous law, and thus 
prove that they were Letter than their tenets, It was 
a tenet amongſt the inhabitants of the Iſle of Cyprus, 
that 


f 
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that married women ſhould proſtitute themſelves once 
a year in the Temple of Venus, I doubt not but con- 
jugal affection and female modeſty, operated with 
tome to ſuch a degree as to induce them to deteſt the 
tenet ; bur | do not believe that there 1s this day on 
earth, any ſect of Chriſtians half ſo good as their te- 
nets. An may differ in ſpeculative points, but the 
principles of morality are the fame. However, the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne is beſt acquainted with his 
own tenets, and if they be as charitable as himſelf, his 
neighbours ſhould entertain a good opinion of his rule 
cf faith, However, if the horrors of violation of 
FALTH with ; $654 05 &c. be articles of orthodoxy, 
certainly not only Fre Catholics, but all Catholics are 
better than their tenets ; and without any diſparage— 
ment to his rank or dignity, he will find thouſands 
amongtt then as honeſt, upright and honourable as 
himſelf, not only from innate principles, but from the 
very tenor of their creed. 
He alarms the Diſſenters with the apprehenſion, 
that if they do not aſſiſt him in keeping 1/e tithes, the 
Cath lic clergy ail have them with the afſiftance of a 
foreign power, Mr. Barber ingeniouſly anſwers, that 
it 1s equa] to him who has the tithes, whether it be 
Peter, Martin, or Fehn, when they are of no benefit 
to him either with regard to ſoul or body. If his 
Lordſhip be afraid that the Catholic clergy will de- 
prive him of a// the tithes, with the aſſiſtance of a 
foreign power. I can arg bim that he has nothing 
to apprehend. Not from foreign powers, who will 
never invade Ireland in order to procure the 7:i/2es for 
the Catholic clergy. This indeed, would be a war 
of proders and tithe-canters. Further, I can aſſure 
his Lordſhip, that foreign powers are more inclined to 
reduce the revenues of their own national clergy, than 
to make war for the Catholic clergy of Ireland. But 
do not the Catholic clergy beileve that tithes are 
jure divins © By no means. Vhoever reads Father 
Paul, and Father Simon, upon benefices, will ſoon 
diſcover that tithes are not due to the Chriſtian 
prieſthood by goſpel law. Theſe wo were dai 
8 8 io 
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lie authors. Biſhop Barlow and Selden, amongſt the 


Proteſtants, proved the ſame. I would not mention 


a word about rhem, had I not been forced into the 
field with the Biſhop's foreign peaver, and Theophi- 
lus's jure divine; and ſhall ſay of them but very lit- 
tle. They were not known in the weſtern church, 
until about the ſeventh or eighth century. The cler- 
gy had influence at that time to prevail on the French 
kings to give a ſanction to the ſixth commandment of 
the church; Thou alt pay tithes to the clergy, This 


was a law of diſcipline, liable to change with the 


times, and of no force but from the ſanction of the 
ſecular power; for a moral and natural right ſound— 
ed on the words, the labourer is worthy of his hire; is 
all that a clergyman can plead. In the Greek church 
tithes are not known to this very day; and in the 
African church, Saint Auguſtin would not permit his 
own church to be endowed, foreſeeing the bad effects 
of the riches of the clergy. However in the weſt, 
the pious laity, with the ſanction of the power of 
the ſtate, endowed each church under the ſtrict obli- 


gations that three dividends ſhould be made; one for 
the ſupport of the clergyman ; the ſecond for the re- 


paration of the church, and the third for the relief 
of the poor. Such was the original inſtitution. Some 
alteration muſt have been ſince made in the manner 
of carrying into execution the founder's intentions ; 
for the part that was originally deſtined for the relief 
of the poor, now goes to the proftor. And as to re- 
paration of churches, had the White-boys burnt the 
neu church, if The old church had not been left te them 
fer a chapel, or had both churches fallen ts the ground, 
I am humbly of opinion that his Lordſhip of Cloyne 
would ſooner apply for a parliamentary grant, than 
be at the expence of contributing the third part of his 
tithes towards the repair ef the fabric, Many and re- 
fined have been the improvements on this ſimple inſti- 
tution of eccleſiaſtical revenues. 

One would be diſpoſed to believe that there was 
a certain magic in the number ten. The tenth lamb, 
the tenth pig, the tenth chicken, the tenth ſheaf, 


every 
E 
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every thing was decimated ; every tenth animal that 
did not grow to the ſize of a calf, was conſecrated to 
the clergy, except the tenth orphan. Peas, beans, all 
kinds of garden ſtuff, were ſurveyed in the name of 
Gd and the Church ; and the clergy were compared 
to the locuſts of the Revelations, deyouring all kinds 
of herbs that came in their way, except ſuch as were 
nexicus. As theological diſputes divided them in the 
interim, their diviſions divided unluckily the flacks, 
and what was more, divided the affeQions of the 
people. Under various changes of creeds, the luera- 
tive ſyſtem remained unaltered, Pope Alexander the 
Third was the firſt who iſſued ex communications for 
the recovery of tithes, and decreed that the Jabeurs 
of the induſtrious bee ſhould contribute to the ſup- 
port of the Lord's anointed. He ordained that every 
tenth bee-hive ſliauld be ſ:queſtered for the uſe of 
the church. The clergy of the eſtabliſhed religion 
in Eng'and and Ire!and, who borrowed their pomp, 
their ſplendor and hierarchy from the church of Roine, 
declared from their pulpits, that the Pope was Anti- 
chriſt, Vet in reforming the religion of Rome, they, 
Improved upon Pope Alexander's ſyſtem, by inſiſting 
upon the tithes of agiſtment;“ and thus raiſed the 
claim from a bee to a bullock. If Pope Alexander 
thundered out his excommunications on the ſcore of 
tithes, they fired blunderbuſſes in defence of thoſe 
remnants of Popery ; and dead bodies were ſeen laid 
proſtrate in fields, in i of conteſts for con- 
ſecrated goods, which in former ages the pious laity 
had deſtined for the ſupport of the living. What- 
ever the clergy poſſeſs by law, is certainly their right ; 
and ſhould be ſecured to them; but when people ar- 
gue, they ſhould be careful not to advance paradoxes; 
and that the right to tithes is anterior to the title of 
any layman to his land, is a paradox indeed. The 
land was inhabited by the laity before Saint Patrick 
preached the Goſpel. What he and his ſueceſſors got 

| was 
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was a free gift of the donors; and no man in his ſen- 
ſes will deny that the ſupreme powers of the ſtate 


have a right to alter any ſyſtem, for the peace and 


good of the community, I ſhall gifcuſs no further 
the ſabje of tithes, as it has been already and will 
be hereafter diſcuſſed by abler pens. If I ſummed 
up in a few lines their riſe and progreſs, it is to ſhew 
the ſutility of the charge that the Catholic clergy are 
trlent Upon recovering the tithes of ihis kingdom, with 
the aflittance -f foreign biavers, as if they were due jure 
diving, Could iuch an idle thought occur to any man 
vho did hot intend to ſport with common ſenſe ? Will 


any man of ſenſe er that the formidable forces 


of France ard Spain would be poured, at vaſt ex- 


pences, Into this kingdom, in order to reinſtate a few 


Catholic ciergymen in the tithes of potatoes, oats, 
hay, We. I] am aſhamed to make any further com- 
ments. The Cathilic clergy reſuming tithes with the 
a ente of foreign powers ] Lay-improprictors threat— 
ene with loſs of the abbey lands which would revert 
tothe regiila; clergy ! When the Reformation was but 
in its infapey, and no religion in E glanz at the time, 
bat veered at the breach of each (nceeeding monarch, 
what became of the abbey-lands ? In the thort ſpace 
that intervencd between the diffolution of abbeys and 
the reign of Queen Mary, there was nor ſufficient 
time to found the tithe of preſcription, which by the 
civil law requires a {pace of thirty years for immo— 
veables. When that queen aſcer.ded the throne ſeve— 
ral of the abbots and priors whoſe monaſteries had 
been diſſolved were living. Were not all the abbey- 
lands confirmed to the lay-poſſeſſors by Cardinal 
Pole, with ful] authority from the Pope? And now, 
under a Proteſtant ſovereign, after a lapſe of more 
than two centuries, a prelate raiſes the alarm againſt 
perſons who thought as little of depriving him of his 
rithes, or the lay-gentlemen of their impropriations, as 
the irofenfive citizen thought of depriving of bis life 


a ſuſpicious prince, who, in his unealy ſlumbers, 


dreamed that he cut his throat, and put the innocent 
man to death, 
am 
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iam in no manner concerned in tithes, but I appeal 
to his Lordſhip whether, at different times, they have 
ot been the occaſion of popular commotions ? Whe- 
tier, at different times, the cottager who plants the 
potaroe, and the farmer who commits the grain to 
the earth, does not realize the fable of the man 2 


Tow the ir ngon's teeth, which afterwards vegetated 


to armed men '? Whether an honourable ſupport, free 
{rum liti igations and wrangles with pariſhioners of 
every deſeription, would not comport more with the 
dignity of the clerical proftſſion? And whether this 
be not the opinion end wiſh of the molt ſenſible cler- 
gymen of the eſtabliſhed religion d If Jam aſked the 
1255 on why I ſhoul4 interfere in tithes? I anſwer, 

that the radical cauſe of the diſtemper being not re- 
moved, it may break out at ſome future period ard 
that When the bramble ſhoots from the ſod which will 
cover me, the wrangles of oppreſſed peaſants way be 
conftrued into @ Pagiſi conſederacy. 

His Lordſhip er.deavours to reſute the B. hop of 
Land. af? 8 ary uments by ihe diſparity G1 circumſtances, 
as the n r of the D:ffenters of both communions 

greater in lrelatd.—Itske the liberty of aſking 
him ore queſtion, Is it becauſe there is leſs to do, 
that the falary of tie labourer muſt be increaſed at 
the expence of the cottager? Does he really believe 
that an honeſt Diſſenter will be ſaved ? Doss he be- 


lieve that an honeft Catholic will be ſaved ? If he 


does, why this zeal for converſion which alarms the 
ration? It is equal to any ftate, whether the hand 
chat ſteers the plough croſſes the forehead or not, pro- 
vided the man he koneſt and induſtrious. He com- 
plains of the zeal of the Catholic laity to make con- 
verte, and the {upineneſs of the Proteſtant gentlemen 
in not converting Catholics. Will he bave a Proteſ- 
tant landlord turn miſſionary, and invade the epiſco- 
pal functions? If his Lordſhip be ſo zealous for the 
falvation of the people, why not learn their lan- 
guege? The Catholic miſſionaries who penetrated in- 
to the vaſt empire of China, learned the Chineſe, 
though there are eight hundred letters in the Athen 
R et, 
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bet, and each letter ſtands for a word. They con- 
verted millions of the people, tranſlated the writings 
of their philoſophers, and brought Europe acquaint- 
ed with the laws, cuſtoms and morals of that ſingular 
country. His Lordſhip is not under the neceſſity of 
travelling far to learn the language ; it is at his door. 
And an Engliſh paſtor may as well learn the Iriſh as 
Colonel Vallancey, an Engliſh officer, . His Lordſhip 
will excuſe this freedom—it is as a writer who-called 
me forth that I addreſs him throughout, My reſpe&t_ 
for a biſhop's charaQer-is a reſtraint which I would 
ſhake off, if a perſon of an inferior rank called on 
Goverament to bring into diſuſe the language of a 
country. It is what conquerors themſelves ſeldom 
have done. The poliſhed Frenchman has never at- 
tempred to abo!iſh the low diale@ of the Breton; the 
grave Spaniard leaves the Biſcayen to the uſe of his 
ſpeech ; and the Engliſh have not aboliſhed the Welch 
or” Erſe. The Iriſh muſt bave the badge of ſcorn. 
As to converfons m:de by the Catholic laity, I do not 
find it an eaſy matter. Faſts, confefſion of fins, the 
belief of myſteries which ſurpaſs and ſeem to contra- 
dict the very ſenſes, penal laws and legal qualificati- 
| Ons, are no too great inducements to converſion. Sup- 
poſe that a Proteſtant, ſtruck with the ſame argu- 
ments which made ſome German princes, Chilhng- 
worth and Dryden, to embrace the Catholic faith: 
ſuppoſe a Proteſtant of any ſect became a Catholic, 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, upon the very principles 
of the Reformation, which allows freedom of thought 
and the right of private judgment, could not in equi— 
ty cenſure him. Every one is free to embrace the 
religion that ſeems beſt ro him. It is the privilege of 
nature; and a convert to the Catholic religion is ſuf- 
ficiently puniſhed by a conformity that deprives him 
of almoſt every privilege. Many a learned man has 
- Quitted the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's communion. The 
famous Whiſton wrote to the Archbiſhop of York and 
Canterbury, aſligning the reaſons of his ſeparation 
from the church of England. And not long ago 
Lindſay reſigned his benefice, in order to offer up his 

prayers 
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prayers to one Ged in one perſon, and expunged the 
3 name of Chriſt from the collect. The Lord Biſhop 
* of Cloyne would make a more glorious conqueſt in 
; reclaiming Doctor Prieſtley and Lindſay, than if he 
converted a hundred Iriſh peaſants. I ſee no reaſon 
for alarming the nation with the danger of the church. 
Little did the world imagine a few centuries ago that 
a fingle German friar would have ſhaken the pontifical 
throne, and brought about the moſt aſtoniſhing revo- 
Jution that the world ever beheld. Ever ſince that 
memorable zra the Proteſtant religion, from a ſmall 
beginning, is rapidly increaling. When there were 
Catholic kings on the throne, it gained ground, It is 
then very much out of ſeaſon now to alarm three 
kingdoms with the news hat at this moment the church 
of Ireland is in imminent danger of ſubverſion. 

The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne believes two ſacra- 
ments neceſſary to ſalvation. If he could gain over 
to the eſtabliſhed church all the inhabitants of Ireland 
who believe that neither is neceſſary to ſalvation, it 
would be a great acquiſition to the eſtabliſhed religi- 
on. His Lordſhip adverts to the total indifference of 
many for every kind of religion. Could he but kindle 
the flames of piety and fervour in the breaſts of ſuch 
people, it would be of infinite advantage. Andif he 
could keep within the pale of the eſtabliſhed ehurch, 
ſuch as are willing to forin modes of worſhip for 
themſelves, or reclaim ſuch as have quitted it with- 
in thoſe many years, without becoming Catholics, he 
would leave no room to complain of the majority of 
Difſenters. What a field is open here for paſtoral 
zeal! It is a Herculean taſk indeed, and worthy of 
a prelate of diſtinguiſhed abilities. But want of bap- 
tiſm, Deiſm, ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church, 
and altar againſt altar, cannot draw forth the pen of 
the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne. The ſtability of tithes 
and the downfal of Popery are his-only themes, The 
wag on the ſtage received many a plaudit who, on be- 
ing aſked his religion, anſwered that he loved a por 
of porter and hated pepery Let a Theophilus abuſe 
Catholics and revile Mr, O'Leary ; he is called an able 


writer 
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ao iter in the beginning, and excuſed on the ſcore of 
bis apprelienſians: for the ſafety of religian at the end of 
a pamphlet. Cargoes of abftracts againſt popery are 
daily imported from England ; luckily they arrive our 
of ſeaſon ; fer the nation knows the purport :f them. If 
violation of faith with heretics be the reaſon of the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne's attack, the Catholics diſclaim 
it on oath. And whoever does not believe the oath 
of an honeſt man, deſerves no anſwer. There is ad- 
dreſs and ingenuity in laying fo often a ſtreſs upon the 
word /zeetics, When mentioned by the Lord Biſhop 


of Cloyne, it conveys an idea that the Catholics alone 


conſider thoſe who are reared out of their church as 
heretics. His Lordſhip will, I hope, have the gene- 
rolity to divide the imputation with Mr. O'Leary. 
Does the church of England acknowledge that there 
are no heretics ® Have not her biſhops pronounced 


them as ſuch after a canonical trial ? Has not the civil 


magiſtrate, nurſed in her b-ſom. doomed them to the 
fagot? The inquifition could do no more. For the 
eccieſialtical judge barely confines himſelf to a decla- 
ration that ſuch doQrine is /eretical, The magiſ- 
trate, ermed with the power of the law, pronounces 
ſentence. and ſees it carried into cx<cuiion, 

D5& vr Godolphin, a Proteſtant canoniſt, in his 
Abridgmenr of the Ecclefiaftical laws of England, 
after Sir Edward Coke, calls hereſy a lepreſy of the 


foul *; and gives a geſeription ol no leſs tha one. 


hundred and thirty-ſev-r hereſies. If he was now 
living he could add to the c-:ilogus many new doc- 
trines, which the Lord Biſhop of Clovis would de- 
clare firange and erroneous by his conſecration oath. 
Human victims were feen marching to the ſtake with 
fagots on their backs to purge in the flames th. pol- 
lution of hereſy, under a Proteftant Eiizatorh and a 
Proteſtant James, as under a half Catholic Henry 
and a Catholic M:ry, And thoſe range and erroneous 
doctrines Which ih!» Lord B:ſhop of Cloyne promiſes 
by his conſecration oath to bani/a and drive away, 


baniſhed 
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banifled and drove away effectually Diſſenters and Ca- 


tholics into the wilds of America, in the reign of that 
James, whom the Lord B ſhop of Cloyne applauds 
for his wiſe ſaying, No Bifhep no 2 * Thoſe flrarge 
and erroneous doQrines, baniſhed and dr;ye azvay the 
Catholic Lord BALTIMO RE, into Maryland, for besu- 
ing at the name of Jeſus ; and that great PENN, who 
deſerved half the world, for teaching Sovereigns how 
to govern the other. They bani/hed and drive away 
Penn into Pennſylvania, for not bozving at all; for 
having rejected the ceremony of the har, and wear- 
ing a few flat buttons on a plain unornamentedcoar. 
Thoſe two great men, perſecuted for their range er- 
ronecus dlectrines, and till dia metrically oppoſite in re- 
ligious principles, planted their colonies where they 
granted free toleration to all mortals; and where 
man is now reſtored to the indelible charter, which 
the free-born mind is intitled to plead, They re- 
ſembled the two brave ſoldiers, who were always 
quarrelling by the inſtigation of their comrades, with- 
out knowing why. A general rout came on, in the 
flight they both fell into a deep pit. Said one, if 1 
kill you, what ſhall J benefit by your death? your 
putrified body will ſtifle me. The other retorted in 
the ſame tone; they ſaw the common' danger, and 
agreed; one leapt on the ſhoulders of the other, and 
reached the verge of the pit, our of which he helped 
his fe low-ſufferer. They both retired in peace, and 
lived ever after in amity. Lord Baltimore and Penn 
did the fame. 

The recollection of ſuch melancholy ones induces 
me to applaud my Lord Biſhop of Cloyne, for de- 
claring | in his igtroduction, that it is not his object to 
ente, into the defence of eccleſiaſtical eflabli/hments in ge- 
neral, It would be a heavy taſk indeed: ſince the be- 
ginning of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments until of late, 
{overeigns ſeduced by the counſels of the clergy, be- 
came the executioners of their ſubjeQs. The miniſ- 
ters of a religion, one of whoſe principal laws is a 
law of eternal love, became the apologiſts of calami- 
ties | that {wept from the face of the earth, or * 
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ſed to this very day, God's nobleſt. images, upright, 
virtuous, and dauntleſs men. Like the warrior in the 
Scriptures, they ſtept into the ſanctuary to graſp the 
barbarian's ſword wrapt up in the ephod. The code 
of temporal laws, teeining with ſanctions againſt rob- 
bers and murderers, was ſwelled to the ſurpriſe and 
deſtruction of mankind, with additional decrees againſt 
heretics and papijis, The inoffenſive citizen, who 
from an apprehenſion of offending the deity, by aQ- 
ing agaioſt his conſcience, was confined in the ſame 
dungeon, or doomed to the fagot or axe with the 
parricide, who laid aſide every reſtraint of moral obli- 
gation. The ſcriptures were adduced in juſtification 
of the ſanguinary confuſion Out of every conteſted 
verſe there iſſued a fury armed with a quibble and a 
poniard, who inſpired mankind at once with folly and 
cruelty, and Europe became one wild altar, on which 
every religious ſect offered up human victims to its 
creed. Such are the effects of etcleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments in a long ſucceſſion of ages. The effects aſcrib- 
ed to them by the right reverend author, as infuſing 
morality as a collateral aid to the check of the law, 
would have been produced in a more heavenly man- 
ner, by religion uncontrolled by the terror of penal 
ſanctions; and its rays never ſhone brighter than 
when its miniſters had no other {word to enforce it, 
but the two edged ſword of the peaceful doQrine of 
its Author. It is not then to the lenity of eccleſſaſti- 
cal eſtabli/hments, that men are indebted for the free- 
dom they enjoy,. but to the lenity of the ſtate, and 
to the exalted ſouls and enlarged minds of the illuſ- 
trious ſenators who have caſt off the ſable weeds of 
a prieſtly bigotry, to pur on the bright and radiant li- 
very of enlightened reaſon, which religion enlarges 
into an extenſive aſylum, infle:d of contracting into a 
narrow and favourite {pot, which it is penal (but for 
a few) to look at. The gloom which che Lord Bi— 
ſhop of T:i'vne's pamphlet has cad on every coun- 
tenance, and ze mutual diſtruſt 4 jeabufy which 
have ſuccet i 4 che ür dteſt ſince rei and amity lince 
the publication of his performance, are no mighty re- 

comme: Jations 


commendations of ecclefiaſlical eftablifhments : The. 


and encourage the laity to plunder the Proteſtant mi- 
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blood of fifty millions of men, cut off by the ſword. 
of perſecution, ſince the ſtate unſheathed it in defence 
of ecclefia/tical eſtabliſhments : The oppreſſion, ba- 
niſh-nent and impriſonment of as many more! The 
blood of the ſlain cries from under the altar, to the 


powers of the earth, —Leave your ſubjecꝭs free. — Let 


the prieſts pray; =p, do nat draw the ſword in defence 
of their prayers ; for they never-will pray alike. 


I ſhould never have mentioned tithes, left any of 


the eſtabliſhed clergy ſhould imagine I envied them 
what in former times belonged to the Catholic clergy, 


and which the laws now ſecure to the clergy of the - 


eſtabliſhed church ; but when I ſaw in a pamphlet, 
of which the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne becomes the eu- 
logiſt, a heavy and infamous charge, that the Catho- 
lie clergy conſider tithes due to themſelves jure divino, 


niſters for their own Benefit, I gave a ſhort account of 
their origin. In my addreſſes to the white-boys, the 
reader can ſee in what manner I enforced the payment 
of them, The Lord Biſhop of Cloyne was unthank- 
ful rome; inreturn, I paid my compliments to tithes 
and eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. I conſider both as 
oppreſlive in Ireland, and elſewhere. If I do not 
ipeak with all that ſoftneſs of churchmen, with which 
I certainly would have ſpoken upon another occaſion, 


it is not certainly from any diſreſpe& for the eceleſi- 


aftical profeſſion. Severity regards ſuch as have at 
different times abuſed their ſacred characters from 


want of charity, or from want of diſintereſtedneſs, or 


both. The worthy are not to be confounded with the 


unworthy, no more than the chaff ſhould be con- 
founded with the pure and wholeſome grain. 

] wiſh the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne had called me 
forth in.more favourable circumſtances, and ina gene- 
ral cauſe ; but he calls me forth under the heavieſt 
provocations, after having declared himſelf the apo- 
logiſt of a Theophilus, who exhauſts the gloſſary of 
Billingſgate in a perſonal abuſe. © Whoever reads his 
„ Lordſhip's pawphler, muſt conſider the Catholic 
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* prelates as perjurers ; the laity as enemies to the 


« conſtitution, from a view to the revenues of the 
church, with the «fi/axce of foreign poser; and 


« Mr. G Leary ſeditious, with a train of agitating 


« friars and Romifh miſſionaries.” If there be a plu- 
rality of worlds, I muſt have been born in the planet 
of Saturn, if I did not feel a certain warmth after 
ſuch a provocation. , 

It cannot be expeRted that I will loſe the little time 


I have to ſpare from my more important funQions, in 


anſwering anonymous writers, or even authors who 
may prefix their names to pamphlets. The only per- 
ſon 1 ſhall take the trouble of anſwering is the Lord 
Bifſhop of Cloyne. 
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1 Addreſſed you before in the time of open war, when 
the enemies of your king and country were within 
view of our coaſts, Your prudent and peaceable 
conduct, at that critical time, anſwered the expeQa- 
tions of your inſtruQors, and procured you the coun- 
tenance and approbation of your rulers. The de- 
fenceleſs cottager was protected by the honeſty of bis 
neighbour. Order and tranquillity reigned all over 
the land. Each member of tbe community was ſe- 
cure in his reſpeQive rights and property. And 
whilſt the plains of America were dyed with blood, 


and England was convulled by the inſurrections of the 


lower claſſes, who were either cut off by the army, 
or atoned on the gallows for the violation of the 
laws, ye felt the happy effects of a quiet and orderly 

conduct. | | 
Nature and Religion, my 'brethren, recommend 
this peaceable and orderly conduQ ro man. To a 
pes ceable and orderly conduct, nature annexes our 
bappinefs, and religion enjoins it as a duty. We are 
born with inclinations for order and peace, and we 
; d 2 have 
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have the happineſs to live under the wiſe laws of a 
goſpel, whoſe counſels and precepts, whoſe threats 
and promiſes inſpire the union of the hearts, and to 
do to others as we would wiſh to be done by. 

Whence then thoſe diſturbances which of late have 
been occaſioned by ſome of you in the Diaceſe of 
Cloyne, and which now begin to reach to the Dioceſe 
of Cork? You will tell me, that your grievances are 
the cauſe. I doubt it not, my brethren ; but ſtill, 
under our grievances are we to forget that we are 
Chriſtians 2 Under our grievances, are we to forget 
that the Providence of God has made an unequal diſ- 
tribution of the goods of this life, reſerving a perfect 
equality for the next ? Under our grievances, are we 
to forget that when our diſtreſſes are not the effects of 
our crimes, or imprudence, reſignation to the will of 
Heaven becomes an indiſpenſable duty ? Are we to 
forget that the way of the Croſs is the road to the 
Crown ; and that although religion does not condemn 
theſe diſtinctions of rank, fortune, and authority eſ- 
tabliſhed by Providence, for the ſubordination of ſub- 
jz&s, and the tranquillity of States; yet there are 
more promiſes made in the Scriptures, in favour of 
thoſe who ſuffer, than in favour ef thoſe who live in 
eaſe ard opulence. And although the gates of ſalva- 
tion are open to the rich who make good uſe of their 
wealth, as they are to the poor who ſuffer with pati- 
ence, yet the Scripture declares that they are nar- 
rower for the former than for the latter. In this life 
there muſt be grievances which no human wiſdom can 
redreſs. 'The mconveniences arifing from them are 
counterbalanced by the expeQation of a better, pro- 
nr:{ed by the Divine Author of our religion, who has 
ſet us the example of patience ard ſuffering. The 
' ſoldier, led on by his General, encounters death with 
intrepidity in hopes of victory, which ſoon after 
vaniſhes as ſmoak. Ard ſhall a Chriſtian, called ro 
an immortal Crown, refuſe to follow his King, who 
rears vp the banners of the crois, and cries out, Take 
us your crels, and follow me in the paths to eternal life f 
To a worldling plurged in the luxuries of life, ſuch an 
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addreſs will appear inſipid: But on you who are not 
loſt to the feelings of religion, it will have a different 
effect. Perhaps when he comes to that part of it in 
which mention is made of creſſes and ſufferings, he will 
lay it aſide, and ſay, Mr. O Leary ſhould write to thaſe 
people in anther flyle, and threaten them with curſes, 
excommunicatioms, halters and gibbets. No, my bre- 
thren, curſes and excommunications lofe their effeR, - 
when laviſhed with too much profuſion. Truth muſt 
not be made odious by the harſh manner in which it 
is conveyed, The nature of man is ſuch that he is 
gained upon by example and ſweetneſs more than by 
rudeneſs and ſeverity. He is apt to hate the band 
that is raited up to ſtrike him, though it be for his cor- 
rection ; but he loves the hand that is ſtretched out to 
cure him. Sweetneſs, tenderneſs, charity ſhould 
form the principal charaQer of a clergyman, and be- 
some the predominant ſpirit of his functions. They 


were not lions, but lambs, which our Saviour ſent to 


preach his goſpel. It is to their patience, their mild- 
neſs, their prayers and ſufferings that we are indebt- 
ed for the converſion of the world, and the propaga- 
tion of our Miniſtry. And I ſhould be very forry 
that you would derive no benefit from my initruftions 
but a ſtring of curſes, which perhaps you would get 
by heart from no other view than to vent them upon 


your children in a fit of anger or reſentment. As to 


balters and gibbets, the beſt way to reſtrain the hand, 
1s to change the heart, which, when regulated by the 
goſpel law, will ſacrifice the hand ſooner than give 
offence. | 

However, my brethreo, it is not in the nature of 
man to ſuffer under grievances which he can lawfully 
remove. It is when the remedy fails, or cannot be 
lawfully had, that patience becomes our only and moſt 
ſalutary reſource ; and I appeal to ſuch of you as 
have been guilty of any outrages, whether the ſteps 
you have taken to redreſs your grievances be either 


conformable to the laws of God or nature, or whether 
they can ever anſwer any other purpoſe than that of - 


drawing on yourſelves the vengeance of the law. Is 
| 8 3 it 
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it an effectual mode of redrefling grievances to crop 
the ears of your neighbour's horſe, or to deſtroy a 
rick of corn, the only reſource of a poor induſtrious 
farmer who has no other means to pay his reat, and 
who, thruſt into priſon by a mercileſs landlord, will 
be for entire years, perhaps for life, viewing on the 
walls of a gloomy priſon, the cruel marks of your 
barbarity ? Whence aroſe the ſavage cuſtom of hough- 
ing the moſt harmleſs and uſeful of animals, the horſe, 
the cow ? We read of nations not enlightened by the 
chriſtian religion, yet figure to themſelves a ſupreme 
Being, the fountain of tenderneſs and mercy, Theſe 
people think it a ſin to deprive any creature of that 
life which the ſupreme Being has given it, and conſe- 
quently never eat fiſh or fleſh. To guard againſt the 
love of pleaſure, and to check the defires which may 
ariſe from the ſightof any object, ſome of them pluck 
out their eyes, alleging that if they have ſhut two 
doors againſt their pafſions, they have opened a thou» 
ſand doors to wiſdem by qualifying themſelves for 
the undiſtracted contemplation of Heavenly things, 
The Goſpel does not require ſuck ſeverity from you, 
But I appeal to yourſelves if theſe Pagans will not 
Tiſe up in judgmest againſt the Chriſtians who are 
guilty of acts of cruelty ? What, my brethren, have 
you forgotten the commandments of God, who takes 
your neighbeur's ox and horſe under his protection? 
for when be forbids us to covet them, he commands us 
not to injure them. You will tell me that if you have 


| cropped two or three horſes and burnt ſome ricks of 


corn, the injury has been done only to Pariſh Proctors, 
thoſe leeches whom you conſider as your greatelt op- 
preſſors, who every ſeaſon do you infinitely more 
harm. But this is a weak plea in the eyes of God, 
who commands us to love our enemies, and to do good 
to thoſe who do us harm. Who after ſecuring man's 
life and reputation by the fifth commandment, that 
ſays, thou halt not kill; and bis honour and domeſtic 


tranquillity, by the ſizth, which ſays, :/hou alt not 


commit. adultery, becomes himſelf the watchful guar- 
dian of his temporal ſubſtance ; 0 
ays, 


"Wa a 
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ſays, thou ſſtalt not fleal, and ſtifles in the heart every 
defire of fraud and injuſtice by the ninth. The 
commandment being general extends to all. Hence 
he ſcreens the poor from the oppreſſion of the rich. 
Forbids the poor under the pretence of poverty to 
waſte or plunder the property of the rich, and eſ- 
tabliſhes the general and permanent peace of ſociety - 
on the love of our enemies, and that maxim of the 
law of nature, not to do others what we would not 
wiſh to be done to us; much leſs will the quality of 
a Proctor excuſe you in the eyes of the law, whick 
punithes the crime without any regard to the quality 
of the injuries or injured. „ 

I am happy to find that theſe diſturbances have 
ceaſed after a very ſhort duration, and though migh- 
tily magnified at a diſtance, have been confined but 
to a few pariſhes in the dioceſes of Cloyne and Cork, 
and that but few miſguided perſons have been con- 
cerned in them, But I am ſorry you have adopted 
a new plan, which however moderate, and though 
certainly founded on your poverty on one hand, and 
the oppreſſive manner of collecting the tithes on the 
ether, is very improper, and may prove of the moſt 
fatal conſequence to yourſelves. The following cau- 
tion, which however it may involve yourſelves in 
trouble, if carried into execution, yet will coavince 
the kingdom, that the few breaches of the peace which 
happened in this county, have not originated in a ſpi- 
Tit of rebellion, as has been inſidiouſly and ſcanda- 
Jouſly infinuated. The following caution, I ſay, has 
been, within theſe few days, affixed to the gates of 
pariſh Churches and Chapels: 


GO © -T. 


« You are hereby cautioned not to pay Miniſter's 
Tithes, only in the following manner, viz. potatoes 
43, per acre, wheat and barley, 1s. 6d. per acre, oats 
and meadows, 15. per acre—Roman Catholic Clergy 
to receive for marriages, 58. for baptiſm, 1s. 6d. for 
anointing and viſitation of the ſick, 18. for mals, 1s. 
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ſor confeffion, 6d; you are hereby warned not to pay _ 


Clerk money,“ nor any other dues concerning marria- 


ges; be all ſure not to go to any expences at your 


+ Is turns, but let them partake of your own 
are.” 


It is needleſs to remind you of what the Dublin 


| - Shopkeeper has already informed you of, that poſting 
up notices is a miſdemeanor puniſhable by law, and 


that your imprudence may hurry you unwarily into 
ſeveral breaches of the clauſes of the White-boy AQ, 
that decree death againſt offences, which perhaps to 
you may not ſeem of ſuch importance. Vou may 
in like manner be led into the ſnare by imagining 
that this act is not now in force. It is in full force until 
the month of June in, the year ſeventeen hundred and 
eighty-ſeven. Many and ſevere are the clauſes of 
that act, and though an Engliſh writer ſays that they 
are better calculated for the meridian of Barbary, than 
for a ckriſtian country,+ yet the ſeverer they are, the 
more you ſhould be on your guard. Conſider the 
danger to which you are expoſed from the logic and, 
eloquence of Crown Lawyers, the perjury of witneſ- 
ſes,,or the prejudices of Juries. ' I am informed that 
the one who is to ſwear againſt ſome of you, who are 
now in jail, is one of the greateſt villains in the king- 
dom, and eſcaped the gallows ſome years ago. 

But to return to the caution. Pray, my brethren, 
what right have you to curtail, of your own authority, 
the income of the Proteſtant Clergy ? I ſhall not go 
over the ſame ground trodden already by the Dublin 
Shopkeeper, on this ſabject. He proves, that if the 
titbes became the property of the laity, they would 
raiſe their rents in proportion, Or 1s it becauſe that 
from the earlieſt ages of the world thoſe who believed 
in the trug God, have conſecrated to him, a part of 
the fruits of the earth, you will think it an heavier 
burden to pay the ſame thing, becauſe it was in con- 
formity to the Jaw of God, that the laws of chriſtian 
ſtates have appointed it? You know that the rules of 

. | juftice 
* Theſe Clerks are ſuch as attend on Prieſts. 
+ Sce Yourg's Tour in Ireland, 
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juſtice extend to all without exception, and that to 
uſe the familiar phraſe, Every one ſhould have his 
own, whether he be Proteſtant or Catholic, Turk 
or Chriſtian. It is more your intereſt than you ima- 
gine that the Proteſtant clergy of this country ſhould . 
be maintained in their rights. For many ages you 
have been defenceleſs, deſtitute. of any protection 
againſt the power of your landlords, your clergy 
liable to tranſportation or death. The mild and to- 
lerating ſpirit of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed religi- 
on has been the only ſubſtitute for ail*other reſources. 
They trained up from their early days the Proteſtant 
Nobility and Gentry in the principles of morality and 
virtue. If they preached againit Purgatory, they 
enforced charity. If they denied the real preſence, 
they took ſpecial care to inform their flock, that who- 
ever does injuſtice to any one, either in his property 
or reputation, is unworthy to approach the Commu- 
nion. If they denied that the Pope is Head of the 
Church, they taught their eongrega tion that no man 
is to de injured on account of his religion, and that 
chriſtianity knows no enemy. As by nature we are 
prone to vices of every kind, and that the earlieSim- 
preſſions are the ſtrongeſt, had it not been for thoſe 
principles which they inſtilled into the minds of · their 
hearers, long before now your landed proprietors in 
this country. would have treated you as Turks, who 
think it no ſcruple to violate ĩhe beds of the Jews, 
and warn the huſbands that if they come into their 
houſes whilſt they are doing them this hani oy 
will cut off their heads. 

Is it then to gentlemen, of this: dkerigeion, the 
| . of the firſt families in the kingdom, the in- 
ſtructors of the moſt powerful part of the community, 
the moſt moral and edifying amongſt them, the moſt 
charitable and humane, that a bandful of poor men 
are to preſcribe laws, tending to diminiſh the ſup- 
port of their offspring, deſtined to fill one day the 
moſt important. offices in the State 2; What a Rev. 
Archdeacon Corker, a Rey, Archdeacon Tiſdall, a 
Revs: Mr. Chetwaod,: a Rev. Mr. MWeekee, Rev. 
26754713 „ . Mr. 
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Mr. Meade, a Rev. Mr. Kenny, who. ſpent his time 
and fortune amongſt you, relieving your wants, and 
changing part of his houſe into an apothecary's ſhop 
to ſupply you with medicines, which yourſelves could 
not purchaſe, muſt from an apprehenſion of violence 
quit his houſe, at the threſhold of which appeared ſo 
many Lazarus's with their ſores not licked by his dogs, 
but ſomented or bathed with his own hands; not de- 
firing to be fed with the crumbs that fel] * his ta- 
ble, but repleniſhed to fatiety with his own fare! 
many more of theſe gentlemen could I mention, and 
F aft yourſelves whether you would benefit the more 
by having their property curtailed ? ſtill I know that 
you are oppreſſed and impoveriſhed more than any 
fet of the lower clafſes of people on earth. And by 
that notice you have poſted up, it appears that it is 
far from your thoughts to overturn what is eſtabliſh- 
ed by law, but to lighten the burden. It is not in 
the tithes themſelves that the oppreſſion lies, but in 
the manner of raifing their value, and collecting 
them. The eſtabliſhed Clergy themſelves, whole 
nity and functions do not permit them to take on 
themfelves the diſagreeable office, and who on the 
other hand if they took your notes, which perhaps 
yau would be unwilling or unable to pay when they 
would become due, would ſeel too much in being 
obliged to ſue a ſet of poor people in a Court of at 
tice. The eſtabliſhed Clergy themſelves, I ſay, are 
perplexed. They are not inclined to opprefs you on 
one hand, and none can expect that they will part 
with their rights on the other. And as for your 
Parts, yon cannot be judges in your own cauſe. The 
ſupreme power of the ſtate alone is competent to de- 
termine the mode of redreſs, which is too intricate a 
matter for me to determine. It is doubtleſs the inte- 
reft of your landlords not to bave a wretched and 
beggarly tenantry. E is in like manner their totereft 
to ſupport amongft their tenants a due ſubordination 
10 their reſpective paſtors. For. the generality. of 
nub can have no other rule, but their inſtruction, 
whereby to regulate their moral conduct. The im- 
| „ preſſians 
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preſſions of religion, and the dread of an inviſible 
Judge, the conſcious witneſs of our actions, are 
ftronger than the terror of human laws, which are 
often eluded by privacy and ſeveral other ways, and 
when once we ſhake off the authority of religion, 
when opportunity offers, we are ready to ſhake off 
the authority of our maſters. Preſenc a memorial 
of whatever grievances you ſuffer to your reſpective 
landlords, whd 1 ſhould hope, will tranſmit it to their 
friends in Parliament. If Parliament cannot ſtrike 
out a plan, you have no remedy whatever but that 
patience which I before recommended to you, and 
which ſoftens the afflictions of ſufferers. In a word, 
without the interpoſition of the ſupreme. power of 
the ſtate, you muſt either bear with patience the 
grievances of which you complain, or ſuffer an igno- 
minious death, or ſeek for a better ſituation in remote 
countries, where there is more encouragement, and 
where thouſands of your Proteſtant fellow-ſubje&s, 
leſs oppreſſed than yow are, have taken ſhelter. 

As to the regulations you have made with regard to 
the dues of your own Clergy, it is a ſtanding maxim 
with. all States where there are ſeveral religions, and 
but one. eſtabliſhed by law, not to grant any legal 
redreſs for non-payment of dues but to the Clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, ſuch as the Clergy of the 
Church of England here and in England ;. the Luthe- 
ran Clergy in Sweden, and the, Preſbyrerian Clergy 
in Holland, Geneva, and elſewhere, Free tolerati- 
on. of religion, and the voluntary. contributions of 
thoſe of their on profeſſion, are the only reſources 
of the Clergy who are not of the religion of the 
State. I conſider. it your duty, nay your intereſt to 
ſupport them in a decent manner according, to your 
abilities. And this. ſupport. ſhould appear to you the 
Jeſs burdenſome, as there is no compulſion, which 
in general makes the receiver diſagreeable to thoſe 
who give when compelled, and deprive the giver of 
the merit o {what he contributes, when he contri- 
butes more from compulſion than from duty and cha- 
rity, On this bead then, we can literally e 
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words of St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle ro the eee 
thians, chap. 9. Every man according as he purpoſetli 
in his heart, 557 let him give not grudgingly, or of ne- 


ceſſity : for God loweth a cheerful giver. Chriſt him- 
ſelf, who in every page of the ſcripture preaches up 
the renunciation of ourſelves, till declares that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. And St. Paul, the 

Patron of diſintereſtednefs and mortification, declares 
that thoſe who ſerve the altar, ſhould live by it, and 
that ſuch as feed the flock, are entitled to a ſhare of 
the milk. It is your own intereſt thar your Paſtors 
be maintained with decency, that in a country where 
Gentlemen of a different religion eſteem the Catho- 
lic Clergy more for their outward appearance and 
conduQ, than for their profeſſion, your Paſtors ſhould 

appear with decency, and that in country pariſhes 
where even in the dead of night they are obliged to 
go ſeven or eight miles, and'perhaps more to relieve 
a dying perſon, they ſhould have a horſe in order to 
de enabled to give you every aſſiſtance with the utmoſt 
expedition in theſe preſſing moments, when (if ever) 
delays are the molt dangerous. 

Nor, my brethren, ſhould you, diſregard my re- 
marks on this ſubject, becauſe ! am a clergyman. 
= - You know that for the ſpace of fifteen years ſince my 

if arrival in this country, weddings and baptiſms are 

| quite out of my line, yet I never ceaſed'to exhort and 

ll inftru& you to the utmoſt of my abilities. 1 

Hl _ Theremainder of my addreſs is unavyoidably Aefer« 

l red till the * next publication; and; my Brethren, T 
earneſtly entreat you to follow the advice of thoſe S | 
who wiſh you well, Who have your intereſt at heart, | 
who foreſee the danger that threatens you, and of 
which you are not ſufficiently aware. You will find 
the advantage of peace and tranquillity: None 


can with it. with more bncerity, than your affeQion- 
are ſervant, 5 
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»* Theſe Addredes original'y appeared in the New!papers: 
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Rev. Mr. O'LEARY's SECOND ADDRESS, 7 the 


Common PEOPLE of IRELAND, particularly to 


ſuch uf them as are called WHITE-BOYS. 


4 y * 7 — 7 
Brethren and Countrymen, 


2 


Pax be it from me to oppoſe (were it in my power) 
the redreſs ef your grievances, . But, I repeat it, 
by your manner of redrefling them, the remedy is 
worfe than the diſorder. 1 would rather pay wy 
tithes, let them be ever ſo oppreſſive, than put my 
neck in the halter by diſturbing the peace of ſociety, 
and violating the laws of the realm, Jet them be 
ever fo ſevere. No rulers on earth will permit any 
order of men to overturn eſtabliſhed laws, by private 
authority. They will liften to the grievances of the 
ſfubject, but they will reſerve to themſelves the mode 
of redreſs. They can'never make rhe people bappy 
but by keeping them ſubjeQ to authority, and by 
making this ſubjection as eaſy and reconeileable to 
them as the exigencies of the ſtate will permit. The 
multitude is too fickle and inconſtant for governing 
itſelf. It cannot be happy without ſubordination to 
order and authority: If it once ſtrikes out of the 
path of obedience to the laws, there is an end of Go- 
vernment. Troubles, diſſenſions, civil wars, and 
impupity for the moſt atrocious crimes, muſt be the 
reſult. And in this ſtate of convulſion, the man who 
 "eomplained of grievances before, under the rulin 
powers, will feel heavier grievances from his neigh- 
bour, who, unreſtrained' by law, will become his 
. murderer or oppreſſor. If we were priſoners of war 
tn an enem? 's country, we are bound by the laws or 
God and: nations to behave in a peaceable manner, 
much more ſo when we form members of the ſame 
fociety, governed by the ſame Sovereign and the 
mor avi. 
But what ſurpriſes me moſt with regard tothe no- 
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tice you have poſted up, whereby you caution each 
Pariſhioner not to give but ſo much for Tithes, and ſo 
pruch ts the Roman Catholic Clergy, is, that you bind 
yourſelves by oach ro abide by this regulation. Had 
you entered into a reſolution not to pay but ſour ſhil- 
lings tithes for every acre of potatoes, &c, a court of 
juſtice would determine whether you were right or 
wrong. And in caſe you were caſt at law, as in all 


appearance you would be, the payment of the tithes, 
| and the coſts of the ſuit. would. be the only diſadvan- 


tage you would labour under. Bur bere, by one oath 
you fall into a double ſnare : You perplex and, entan- 
gle your conſciences on. one hand, and on the other 
you put yourſelves in the power of the law. | 
Upon a former accafion I explained to you the na- 
ture of oaths, and the horror of perjury. And al- 
though you have not perjured. yourſelves in ſwearing 
to your own reſolutions, as it was not to a lie you ſwore, 
yet permit me to tell you, that your oath. was raſh, 
and ſo far a profanation, of the moſt ſacred name: of 
God. It is with the greateſt reluctanee a man ſhould 
{wear at all, even in a juſt. cauſe, and from. convie- 
tion, We read in ſome Jewiſh authors, that the aw- 
ful name of the Divinity was uttered but once a year 
by the High Prieſt, at the ſolemn BeaediQion, after 
purifying, bimſelf,, and waſhing his hands in the blood 
of the viSim that was offered up, before he entered 
the Sanctuary. The veneratien, alſo of the Heathens 
for their falſe Gods, was ſuch, that in the beginning 
no oaths were cuſtomary, from a reverence to the 


Deity. Princes ratified the moſt ſolemn treaties: by 


joining hands. Abd in the ages of beroiſm, the war- 
rior thought himſelf ſufficiently engaged to his Gene- 
ral by looking at the military ſtandard erected upon 
an eminence, with the image of the tutelary God 
painted od the banners. Such was the veneratian of 
all nations for the awful name of the Deity, and the 
ſanctity of that maxim of holy writ, that we are not 
to trifle with holy things, Compare your conduct 
with that of the primitive inbabitants of the world, 


you who ſhould be ſtruck with a greater.awe as, hav- | 
7 ing 
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ing a more; perfect knowledge of the true God, and 
yet make it a. part of yaur Sunday's, devotion to hand 
the book te each other in order to {wear to what muſt 
be deſtructivo to yeurſelves, and injurious to the rights 
of others, —you, will ſwear to the Lord your God, ſays 
the ſcripture, in truth, in judgment, and in righteouſ- 
ne ſo, or juſtice. Ic is not ſufficient for the lawfulneſs 
of an oath, that whatever we ſwear to be true. It 
requires moreover that the oath be attended with 
judgment, that is to ſay, that the object of it be not 
raſh. ; there muſt, be neeeſſity and prudence. There 
muſt be alſo, juftice, otherwiſe the name of God is. pro- 
faned, and the oath. is not binding. When Herod 
ſwore that he would, give his daughter whatever ſhe 
would afk him, he was guilty of murder in giving her 
the bead of John the Baptiſt, and of profanation in call- 
ing on God, «4 the witneſs and ſanQion. of his cruelty. 
Ton {wear that you will pay but four /ullings for 
an acne of petataes, Ge. * : 
When St. Augyltine lays down as a maxim that the 
laws af every State regulate the property. of the ſub- 
ject, and that whatever we. poſſeſs muſt be in copſe- 
quence of the determination of the law; when Sr. 
Paul commands us ta pay hanour to whom hondur, and 
rribute to hom tribute is due, cas the moſt learned 
Caſuiſt determine that you are bound to pay no more 
than the preciſe: ſum; of, four ſhillings. for an acre ? 
Your oath: then is the ſame thing as if you ſwore in 
tbe following manner: 1 ſwear by this. byok that I auill 
o ſuch a thing whether- it be right. or wrong. Is ſuch 
an:oath;juft ? In like manner let me ſuppoſe that af- 
_ ter: this oath, you may: be ſued: at law, far the tithes, 
anch for: nqn=payment be caſt into priſon, or have your 
little property diſtrained. What will be the conſe- 
quence- ? You: muſt either hreak yqur oath, or remain 
in priſon, ar have your poor families rujned. Thus, 
your'0ath.is-the ſame as if it were as follows: I ſavear 
by. ie book, that I vill either. break this oath or. rot 
in. prifen, or ruin xy. family, Is there judgment, is 
there prudence in this? Add to this, that ſuch pere 
fans as tender fuck vachs are in the pawer of. the Fs 
an 
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and will be treated with the utmoſt rigour. And on 
this occaſion, I conjure the Gentlemen of this county 
who may read this letter, and be next aſſizes on your 
Jury, to diſtinguiſh the wanton compellers of ſuch 
eaths, and the perſons who take or adminiſter them 
from fear or compulſion. I ſay, take or adminiſter 


them ; for, take and adminiſter in the ſenſe I allude to, 


are ſynonimous in the eyes of humanity and juſtice, 
when the motive, I mean fear of grievous outrage to 
their perſons or property, compels them to take the 
oath, or adminiſter it to others. And when I make 
this requeſt, you ſee, my brethren, how much I have 
your iatereſt at heart, and with what acerity | with 
to prevent the effufion of your blood. 

The {ame motives induced a Proteſtant Gentleman, 
an acquaintance of mine, to addreſs ſix letters te you, 
in a ſtile adapted to your underſtanding, under the 
ſignature of 4 Dublin Shopkeeper, He had no motive 
whacever but your welfare, as his property is not in 
the county. His bumanity and beneyolence alone'in- 


duced him to point out the danger to which you were 


expoſed, the imaginary. and groundlefs proſpects you 
figured to yourſelves, and which you will ſoon fee va- 
niſh as ſmoak ; the various deluſions to which the 
unthinking maltirude are liable to fall victims, and the 
exution you ſhould take againſt thoſe misfortunes in 
which a conduct ſimilar to yours has involved ſo many 


others, ſeveral of whom were really innocent. To 
deprive his letters of the effect they ſhould have on 


you, you were made to believe that they were written 
by ſome Clergyman, intereſted in the preſervation of 


bis tithes, or if a Reman Catbolic, in the collection 
of his dues. I declare upbn my conſcience, that they 


were written by a Proteſtant Layman, and that 1 
ſelf did got know the author; until after:the publica- 


tion of the firſt letter. They deſerve your attention 


the more as they come from fuel a diſintereſted hand, 


and as Tam equally unconcerned in theſe matters, only 


as far as they regard AN. own 1 1 and ab Pn. 
bd the'public. - * 
I hope that this Addreſs will deſeres your attention, 


LET” 23 
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as it gives the ſanQion of religion to che maxines of pru- 
dence, laid down in that Gentleman? writings. Iam 
confident that many of you have been miſled by your 
1gnorance of the laws, and that as theſe diſturbances 
originated in the dues of the Clergy, you did not fere- 
Tee the conſequences to yourſelves. That Gentle- 
man's letters deſerve your moſt ſerious attention, as 
he explains all the laws which hang over you. On 
the other band, ir is a ſtanding maxim, thar it is better 
to prevent crimes than to puniſh them, It weuld be 
an act of humanity in the Aſſociations, compoſed of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, for the ſuppreſſion of tu- 
mults in the county of Cork, to ge: numbers of that 
Gentleman's letters diſperſed gratis through the coun- 
try. It is the opinion of a great and humane writer,“ 
that every Member of Society ſhould know when he is 
criminal, and when innocent, This cannot be done 
without a knowledge of the laws which affect the 


lives and liberties of the ſubjects. This knowledge 


is never ſufficiently communicated in this kingdom to 
the multitude at large, few of whom can purchaſe 
theordinary vehicles of information, the Acts; and 
even News-papers, are prohibited from even inſerting 
abſtracts under the penalty of a proſecution from the 
King's Printer, In foreign countries when new laws, 
affe cting the lives of the people, are enacted, they are 


_ Poſted up on the gates of the Churches in all the Pa- 


riſhes, and their non-promulgation is pleaded in juſti- 
fication of the fact. This before-mentioned conduct 
correſponds with Beccaria's wiſhes, who ſays, that 
every citizen ſhould have the code of laws which af- 


fect his life; and that the conduct of cenſors and ma- 
giſtrates who puniſh the ignorant, is a kind of tyranny 


ewhich ſurrounds the confines of political liberty, If the 
laws are made for the people, they thould know them, 
and laws which affect the lives of the multicude, fhould 
not be confined to the Lawyer's library. Iam conh- 
dent that not one out of ten thouſand of the country 
people, knows one clauſe of the J/iite-Boy AF. This 


* Beccaria. 
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is the time to make it as public as poſſible in a count? 
hitherto the moſt. peaceable in the kingdom. But to 
return from this digreſſion to you, my brethren, 1 
you have any room to complain of the extortions of 
any of your Clergy, why have you nat made applica- 
tion to your Biſhops previous to thoſe tumultuary meet- 
ings? Would Lord Dunboyne, as diſtinguiſhed. for his 


tenderneſs, his charity, the ſweetneſs and amiable- 


neſs of his manners, as he is by bis high birth and ex- 
alted ſtation ; or would the pious and edifying Doctor 
M*Kenna permit the oppreſſion of the poor under pre- 
tence of religion? they, who are more inclined to 
relieve your wants than to add to them? There is 
ſome exaggeration in your written notice, inſinuating 
that your Paſtors require more than you can afford, 


and that ſome of them. are mere attentive to your ſub- 


ſtance than to your ſouls, Sure, my brethren, a Ro- 


man Catholic Clergyman, who in times of perſecuti- 


on would be bound not to abandon you, but to ſhare 
your ſufferings, and undergo every hardſhip for the 
ſake of your ſalvation ; bound to appear as the public 
deputy of the people, at the foot of the altar, erected 
to a God, who died naked on the croſs, and to wean 
your affeQions from the periſhable goods and fleeting 
pleaſures of this ſhort and diſtracted life, to fix them 
on Heavenly goods; ſure, no Roman Catholic Cler- 
gyman would make a traffic of the Sacraments, in ex- 
torting from an unhappy object, who has but fourpence 
a day, to ſupport a wife and a number of children, 
with a handful of vegetables and a draught of water. 
We are rather bound to ſell the ſacred vaſes of the 


. temple, if we had any to diſpoſe of, ſooner. than ſlay 


the victim, already fleeced by oppreſſive rack- rents. 
It cannot be conceived that a Roman Catholic Clergy- 
man, who pays the leaſt regard to the dignity and de- 


cency of his character, would fit down in a barn or 


cabin, at the expence of the laboaring man, and by 
intemperance, efface in the evening thoſe impreſſions 
of piety which he imparted to him in the morning, 
No, there is no ſuch thing. But there is the miſtake 
you have committed 1a the oath already mentioned. 


You 
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You have bound by the oath the opulent farmer, who 
is able and willing to give to your Paſtors wherewith- 
al ro ſupport them, and to afford yourſelyes ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance in your wants; you have bound him in like 
manner not to give any more than @ crown, Ic. and 
this is an injuſtice under the ſolemnity of an oath. 
For, whatever a peor man may do wit) a trifle ſcarce 
competent to ſupport himſelf, he has no right to con- 
trol the pockets of, or to preſcribe laws to the rich. 
If there had been ſcandalous extortions of the kind, 
you thould have preferred complaints to the Biſhops, 
and theſe venerable Prelates would have ordered their 
Clergy to cry out from their altars, with the Prophet 
Jonas, if it be on my account that this ſtorm is raiſed, 
throw me overboard. . 

The oppreſſion of the poor, 3 the love of ſordid 
gain, are inconſiſtent with the character of perſons 
whoſe miniſtry is the condemnation of avarice, the 
contempt of riches, and the recommendation of cha- 
rity. They are not diſpoſed to bruiſe the reed alrea- 
dy broken, nor to change the tender and inviting 
vaice of fathers and paſtors into-the harſh, language 
of griping tax-gatherers. Has not Mr. O'Kelly, have 
not others declared from the altars, that they require 
no more from you than what you are willing to give? 
Let not then the ſacred miniſtry be a pretext for pub- 


lic diſturbances, which in the end mult prove deſtrue- 


tive to yourſelves. Let your grievances be redreſſed 
by the wiſdom and humanity of your ſuperiors 1a 
Church and State. Let public tranquillity. be reſtored, 
and let yourſelyes enjoy the fruits and ſweets of a pea- 
ceable conduct and innocent conſcience, which alone 
oam recommend you to, and procure you the protecti- 


on of God and your rulers. No perſon can wiſh you 


every happineſs mare than your affectionate ſervant, 
A. O'LEARY. 
Cork, Feb. 21, 1786. 
k | 


Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. O'LEARY*'s THIRD ADDRESS 50 the 
WHITE- BOYS, particularly thaſe of the County of 
CORK. 


Countrymen, 


T O ſuch of you as ſtill pe erſiſt in ſetting the laws 
of your country at defiance, in oppoſition to the 
dictates of prudence, which Tuggeſts to man not to ha- 


_ zard raſhly his life, nor the interefts of his family, 
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but rather to bear patiently with a flighter inconveni- 
ence to avoid a.greater; to ſuch of you as ſtill pur- 
ſue a line of conduct (miſeonduct I ſhould have faid) 
ſo deftruQtive to yourſelves, and ſubyerfive of peace 
and good order, I addreſs myfelf at this critical junc- 
ture. For I ſhall not confound thoſe who firſt en- 
gaged in your cauſe, either from error or licenti- 
oulneſs, and are now reclaimed to their duty, with 
thoſe who (till march on in a road which from ſad ex- 
perience, they will find to end in a precipice. Atthe 
firſt breaking out of theſe unhappy diſturbances you 
got every caution which religion, reaſon and humani- 
ty could prompt men of compaſſion and feelings to 
give a multitude eaſily miſled, and according to the 
common courſe of human affairs, incapable of draw- 
ing the delicate line to which common ſenſe points our, 
and of which ir ſays, thus far you hall go and no far- 
ther. The dangers to which you were expoſed from 
a diſorderly conduct, the imaginary and groundleſs 
proſpects you figured to yourſelves, and which you 
now behold vaniſhing as ſmoak, the various deluſions 
to + which the unthinking multicude are liable to fall 
victims, the precaution you ſhould take againſt the 
misfortune in which a conduct ſimilar to yours had in- 
volved ſo many before. Every thing in ſhort, was 
explained to you. The maxims of human prudence 
28 | Were 
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were ſtrenghtened, and enforced by the great princi- 
ples of Religion ; and we had every room to expeR, 
that in caſe Religion had loit its influence over you as 
Chriſtians, at leaſt your own preferyation, as men, 
founded upon the firſt principles of nature, would in- 
duce you not to expoſe your bodies to the rod of juſ- 
tice, or to the executioner's hand, When you ima— 
gined yourſelves ſecure in your numbers, an antici-. 
pated lift was made out of ſo many Hhite-Boys wwhip- 
ped, ſs many ſhot by the army, ſe many White-Byoys' vi- 
dows and 'or phans reduced. to begrary from the miſcondudt 
of their firmer huſbands and fathers. There was no 
inſpiration requiſite, in order to foretell ſuch future 
events. Foreſight ard common ſenſe uttered a pro- 
phecy which: you ſee now fulfilled, and the accom- 
pliſhment whereof you can read on the mangled backs 
of the companions of your former excurſions, If you 
are wiſe then, return pesceably and without delay to | 
your occupations and duty, and do not {well the ca- 
talogue of ſuffering offenders. It is the advice of one 
who has your welfare at heart: Who, whilſt he re- 
probates your diſorders, pities your weakneſs, and 
- who in acknowledging the juſtice of the puniſhment 
infliged for the crime, commiſerates the man 1a the 
criminal. 4 | | 
But what will my . pity avail, if you do not pity 
yourſelves ? How, or by what arguments to reclaim 
you, I am at aloſs. I ſhall however pay this laſt tri- 
bute to humanity, and follow the ad vice of the apoſtle 
who commands Miniſters of the Goſpel, ts rebuke, re- 
prove, exhort the ſinner, To be inflant in ſeaſen, out of 
| ſeaſon. If my endeavours ſhould chance to be out of 
ſeaſon with regard to the obſtinate, yet they may be 
in ſeaſon with regard to thoſe whom I would fain 
preſerve from the contagion of your pernicious ex- 
ample. I reclaimed ſome of your aſſociates before, 
who now feel the comfort of having returned to the 
path of peace, and good order. Happy for you, tho! 
late, if you copied after them. To attempt to reclaim 
you by the power and influence of religion would, 1 
am afraid, be an uſeleſs taſk, You have thrown off 
| | Its 
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its reſtraint. And however orderly a well-bred Deift 


who does not fee] diſtreſs, but laughs at reli ; Parra d 


conduct himſelf through life until Ab ſcene of deluſi- 
on is cloſed, and death introduces him to the Judge, 
who ſays, Woe to you who laugh, &c. When the 
common people in any ſtate throw off the reſtraint of 
religion, or become fanatics, they become like lions un- 


chained, who if not oppoſed by force or ſtratagem, 


will devour their defenceleſs prey. Of this we bave 
unhappy proofs in the diſturbances which have dif- 
graced this province. When you minded your reli- 
gion, grace and order reigned over the land. The 
weary cottager after his labour and rural meal ſlept 


ſecure, and acquired freſh ſtrength for the toils of the 


enſuing day, and if the neighbour was injured in his 
property by ſtealth or fraud, the dread of profa ning 


the Sacraments was attended with reſtitution, and the 
purpoſe of amendment. But when, to the aftoniſh- 


ment and ſcandal of the public, religion became a 
ſport ; when the houſes of worſhip were profaned by 
the tumultuary meetings, beginning their devorions 


with the ſolemnity of combination-oaths, without in- 


quiring whether they were lawful or facrilegious ; 
when the flocks became deaf to the inftruQions of the 
paſtors, dictating inſtead of obeying, and did with 
their own hands what the moſt infamous Prieſt-cat- 
chers refrained from doing in times of perſecution, I 
mean the nailing up of Chapels, and excluding from 
the houſe of God ſuch as intended to offer up their 
prayers on that day appointed by all denominations of 
Chriftians for the worſhip of the Supreme Being, and 
held ſo ſacred, that on that day the very adminiſtra- 
tion of civil juſtice is ſaſpended ; when without any 
intention to exchange the Creed for another, but ra- 
ther get rid of both, nor any intention to reform the 
morals, but rather to obtain impunity for licentiouſ- 
neſs, you flocked to the Proteſtant Churches, as the 
temples in former times were reſorted to by thoſe ma- 
lefactors who intended to make of the houſe of God a 
rampart againſt the purſuit of violated juſtice ; when 


this irreligious farce was attended with the notes of 


the 
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the flute, and the blaſts of the bagpipe playing from 
one houſe of worſhip into another, a ſet of men com- 
bined againſt the Clergy of both, threatening with 
deſtruction the reſpeQable Catholics who refuſed to 
attend the proceſſion of diſorder and tumult. 

In ſhort, when religion loſt its hold of people accuſ- 
tomed to revere and reſpect it, then the moſt peace- 
able county of the kingdom became a ſcene of anar- 
chy, diſorder, and confuſion, and ſpread the conta- 
gion far and wide, a brutal and indiſeriminate ven- 
geance was wreaked upon man and beaſt, And the 
exceſſes of the mad rabble who acknowledged Lord 
George Gordon for their Preſident in the year eighty, 
have been in ſome meaſure copied by the followers of 
Captain Right in the year eighty-ſix. The former 
burned houſes, and committed fiuging birds to the 
flames. The latter cropped horſes, and burnt ricks 
of corn.—O feoli/t Galatians ! ſays St. Paul, what 

hath bewitched you? | 2 | 
If you complained of grievances, was redreſs to be 
dbtained by profanation, and inhuman and barbarous 
ſteps, which tend to defeat the very end you prepoſe 
to yourſelves, and to make you rather objects of de- 
teſtation than piry ? When you complained of the con- 
duct of ſome of your own clergymen, as overbearing 
and rigorous; to remove every plea for diſorder and 
diſcontent, your prelates aſſembled, and after declar- 
ing that a ſmall ſtipend, the reaſonableneſs ef which 
they left to the deciſion of the public, was requiſite 
for the ſupport of your paſtors ; they enjoined them 
at the ſame time not to enforce a rigorous exaction of 
their dues, but to ſhew upon all occaſions the ſpirit of 
mildneſs, lenity and diſintereſtedneſs, ſo becoming 
their ſacred character. What more could they have 
done ? You, on the other hand, not only baund your- 
ſelves by oath to withhold your uſual ſupport, but 
control the' opulent and well diſpoſed, who were 
willing and able to make up for what yourſelves were 
unwilling and unable to give. Thus under pretence 
of redreſſing grievances, you became the oppreſſors of 
your ſpiritual guides, and as to your cauſes of dere 
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plaint from proctors and tithe - farmers, inſtead 465 wait, 
ing for that relief Which the humanity and wiſdom o 
the Parliament may in time and place ſuggeſt, you 
have arrogated to yourſelves a power bordexing upon 
life and death, by burying them up to their chins in 
graves, lined with briars and other materials of tor- 
ture, leaving their life or deſtruQtion to the bare 
chance of being found or not found, by ſome patſſen- 
ger. Great God ! could you be ſo diveſted of feeling 
as to infli ſuch a puniſhment, or ſo devoid of com- 
mon ſenſe as to imagine, that ſuch a conduct was the 
beſt method of deſerving the attention and compaſſion 
of your rulers ? The public conſidered theſe horrid 
barbarities as the effects of a temporary madneſs, 
which cool reafon and the ſeverity of the law would 
eff: Quaily cure. But what mult not be their indigna- 
tion and aſtoniſhment, if, after the ſteps which Go- 
vernment has taken, they ſee you not only relapſe in- 
to your former frenzy, but work yourſelves up to the 
higheſt pitch of madneſs ! | 
After reforming the clergy, you now proceed tos 
reform the ſtate, By your new regulations no labour- 
ing man is to go to another pariſh to ſave the harveſt. 
This certainly ſhews your humanity and wiſdom, on 
the eve of the ſevere winter, where every hand ſhould 
be employed to ſecure the bounties of nature—and 
this I call a regulation of beggary and impriſonment. — 
For the landlord will have his rent or your bodies, 
and if you refuſe to work you mult beg ; and the 
public will give no alms to perſons who become idlers 
from wilful obſtinacy. 
1 You write threatening letters to the Civil Magif- 
un trate, ordering him, under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
= interfere no more in your proceedings, and are come 
to reſolves about the hearth-money, which you intend 
i 5 to regulate by your own ſtandard; and this regula- 
11g tion about magiſtrates and hearth-money, as more 
immediately affecting Majeſty, is a regulation border- 
ing upon treaſon or rebellion, and appropriating to. 
yourſeives part of the revenues of the crown. To 
crown the work, you poſted up a notice, or you wrote 


— a menacing 
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a menacing letter to a moſt reſpeQable Proteſtant 
clergyman, ordering bim not to meddle with an old 
church in his pariſh, the materials of which are re- 
quiſite to defray the expences incurred by building a 
new one, bur to leave it to you for a chapel. And 
this regulation to me, is a regulation, of ſurprige and 
aſloniſiment. What a ſurprizing tranſition from pro- 
fanation to devotion, from one extreme to another ! 


Some time before you nailed up the chapels, and 


would not permit your clergy to officiate therein,— 
Now your own chapels will not ſuffice without hav- 
ing the church: not long ſince you carried the chapel 
to church ; now you will haye the church come back 
to the chape]. This is a ſtrange fit of devotion in a 
ſet of men who, not long ago, in deriſion of the prieſt- 
hood, gave but an Iriſh crown to the paſtor, at a 
wedding, and colleQed eighteen ſhillings for the pi- 
per. But pray, if you obtain the church, who will 
be your chaplain ? for I am ſure no Roman Catholic 
clergyman will be ſo mad as to obtrude into a church 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, under the banners of ſedi- 
tion. You muſt then ordain a chaplain yourſelves ; 
and every perſon who attempts a reformation in the 
church and ſtate, without an ordinary miſſion, com- 
monly pleads a miſſion from Heaven. Captain Right 
may aſſume the power of ordination, as the German 
cobler, who attempting the reformation of religion, 
pretended to impart the gift of prophecy to bis diſei- 
ples, by making them drink a pot of beer, and giving 
them on the head a ſtroke of a poker. 
However, as this extraordinary meſſage, purport- 
ing to give up a Proteſtant church to be changed into 


a chapel, is become the general ſubjet of converſa- 


tion, it is incumbent on me to make my remarks on Kt. 
have read ſo many anecdotes of plots and roguiſh 
ſchemes, of which ſimpletons were the tools, and 
knaves the contrivers, that I am very cautious, Ir is 
ſuppoſed that when you meet in your lurking holes, 
you all agree in the ſame meaſure, and that every 
deliberation is the aQ of the whole corps, otherwiſe, 
you would ſoon diſperſe. If then this meſſage be 

| as really 
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really an act of your meeting, ſome artful incendiary, 
capable of working upon your intelleQs, ſtupified by 

watching and intoxication, has crept in among you, 

either to cauſe ſome confuſion in the ſtate, from mo- 
tives beſt known (if not to himſelf) certainly to his em- 
ployer, or from an expeQation of obtaining a reward 
for ſwearing away your lives at the next aflizes. For 
there is net the leaſt ſhadow of probability, that a 
ſer of night ftrollers, cropping cattle and burning 
corn, after nailing chapels and humbling their clergy, 
would expoſe themſelves to martyrdom in forcing a 
| Proteſtant clergyman to give up a church, to indulge 
a devotion. Moreover, you know that when a new 
place of worſhip is to be erected, the Pariſh Prieſt is 
always conſulted ; for where there is no Maſs, there 
is an end of the chapel. You know full well that no 
Prieſt would attend you in ſuch a fit of frantic devo- 
tion, if you did not force him to ride bare-backed, 
ProQor-like, on Captain Right's grey horſe, with the 
furze ſaddle under him, and the horn ſounding be- 
fore him. Give up then every thought of changing 
the church into a chapel, for you will never get any 
Prieft to attend you there, without you drive him 
before you, mounted as I mentioned; and I am ſure 
that the moſt ambitious of the clergy would not ride 
the Pope's mule in ſuch an equipage. The meſſage 

then, if it comes from you, is of a piece with the reſt 
-of your proceedings, as far as they are barely confined 
to nonſenſt; and if the churches and chapels were the 
anti-chambers of Heaven, they could never procure 

admittance into its inner apartments, whilſt you lead 

a looſe and licentious life, deſtroying your neighbour's 
property, and diſturbing the peace of ſociety, How- 
ever, if you want to ſee the inſide of that chureh, you 
Mall be gratified on the following condition. Appoint | 
what Sunday you think fit, and that at ſooneſt, and I | 

ſhall go and meet you there, not to ſay Maſs, but to 
give you an exhortation, or a ſermon, which ever you 
like. Colonel Mannix, or any of the neighbouring 
Magiſtrates will, Iam confident, not refuſe to attend; 
after the exhortation, of which you certainly ſtand * 
25 5 V need, 
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need, the Magiſtrate will explain the law to you, 
liſten to your complaints, and if you make a ſolemn 
promiſe, which you can without any remorſe confirm 
with an oath, to return peaceably to your duty, and 
to diſturb no longer the community, he will tranſmir 
your complaints to your Repreſeatatives in Parlia- 
ment. A 'fimilar affair happened already, and has 
been attended with ſucceſs; for the people, on liſten- 
ing to reaſon, returned to the path'of moderation and 
good conduct. All this is to be done with the conſent 
of the gentleman to whom the old church belongs ; for 
you know that it is not civil to force into another 
man's houſe. The paſtor of that church is a ſtedfaſt 
Proteſtant, and I am a ſtedfaſt Roman Catholic, be- 
lieving ſeven ſacraments, and every article that has 
been explained to you in your early days in your cate- 
ehiſm. Yet we are both united in the ſame cauſe of 
charity and benevolence with ſeveral other gentle- 
men of different perſuaſions, as Members of the Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Inſolvent Debtors. | 

Or controverſies turn upon the ways and means of 
keeping order and cleanlineſs in the jails, of procur- 
ing the captive debtors a weekly allowance, of com- 
pounding with their creditors, and reſtoring them to 
their poor families. The very magiſtrates whom you 
threaten are ſubſcribers to this inftitution. Oa the lift 
of the relieved captives are numbers of your own name- 
ſakes and relations. This digreſſon I make ia order 
to remind you of your ingratitude and delufion in med- 
dling with the clergy of the eſtabliſned religion, many 
of whom deferve ſo well of the poor; but that gen- 
tleman 1n particular, the martyr of charity, -who be- 
ftows on them the portion of time and ſubſtance which 
he can ſpare from his functions and family. The pro- 
poſal of meeting I make from my heart. The ſubje& 
of my ſermon ſhall be the obligations which nature 
and religion impoſe on man to live peaceably and ho- 
neftly, both as a Chriſtian and a member ofcivil ſociery, 
and my text ſhall be theſe words of St. Paul, I exhirt 
therefore that prayer and ſupplications be made for Kings, 
and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a 
2 quiet 
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quiet and peaceable life in all Gedlineſs and honeſiy.— 
1 Timothy, chap. 2. May you :onfori your lives to 
2 text! Amen. But to return to the notice, or meſ- 
age? TED 
It is moſt likely that ſome one who would not much 
ſcruple to tell a lie at the expence of your lives, has 
written the letter in;zour name, or poſted up the no- 
tice, to make you'more odious than you are, (though 
you are odious enough already,) and to haſten the 
_ vengeance of the laws which await you, by quickening 
the fears of the public. Every robbery and plunder 
will be laid to your charge, ſeveral ſeditious letters 
will be written in your names, divine juſtice will per- 
mit that even the malice of others will haſten your 
ruin. And however I hate your proceedings, I real- 
ly pity your madneſs is putting it in their power 
and the more ſo, as, according to St. Auguſtin, no 
wretch is more to be pitied than the wretch who does 
not pity himſelf, One ſhould think, that more than 
a twelvemonth's apprenticeſhip to licentiouſneſs, be- 
fides the loſſes you have ſuſtained, would have tired 
you in the road of iniquity ; and little did we expect 
ic hear any more of cropping horſes and burning 
corn, much leſs depriving the cottager of the uſe of 
his ſpade amidſt the invitations of a copious harveſt. 
Little did we expect to hear of attempts to deprive 
the landlords of their rent, to encroach upon the au- 
thority of the Parliament, and to invade the rights of 
the crown, by arrogating to yourſelves the power of 
regulating the taxes of the ftate, after two aſſizes, 
and the Jenity, impartiality and wiſdom which Go- 
vernment has ſhewn upon the occaſion ; for what 
greater proofs of them could Government have given, 
than when the energy of the laws was to be ſupported 
by the military power, it appointed a General who 
unites humanity with valour, who condeſcended to 
appear in your complaints, prevailed on ſeveral gen- 
tlemen concerned in tithes to reduce to the moſt rea- 
ſonable ſtandard ; copied after that illuſtrious Roman, 
who, when the common people had thrown off the yoke 
of ſubordination, kept theſword in the ſheath, and held 
EW. out 
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out the olive branch, preferring in the firſt ſtage of 


the political diſtemper, lenient to violent remedies : 


A General, in fine, who, on hearing well-founded 
complaints, would forget the warrior in the advocate 
for the diſtreſſed, if the complainers ceaſed to be li- 
centious. 
In the delicate circumſtances which affeQed your 
lives, Government appointed a judge, endowed with 
extenſive knowledge, penetration and wiſdom, which 
qualify him ſo eminently for holding the ſcale in 
which the lives, the fortune, and the honour of men, 
are to be weighed ; with integrity, proof againſt the 


atracks of power and intereſt ; with humanity” and 


moderation, which without looſening the yell Waere- 
with justice is painted hood winked, can raiſe its bor- 
der to caſt a glance of pity on the unfortunate: Such 
were the two illuſtrious perſonages in whoſe hands 
Government lodged the ſword of military power and 
juſtice, to ſuppreſs the diforders to which you have 
given riſe. I mean Lord Luttrell and Lord Chief 
Baron Yelverton. Wiſdom and impartiality made a 
choice which bumanity applauded ; but a longer con- 
tinuance of your madneſs and folly muſt bafile their 
united efforts, to your own inevitable deſtruction, 

The honour of the country, the preſervation of pub- 
lie order, the protection of the defenceleſc cottager, 
and the prevention of further diſorders, wili compel 
Generals to mark the progreſs of their march with 
your blood, and Judges to ſtretch the laws to their 
utmoſt. Equally cruel to yourſelves, and unmereiſul 
to others, if you have any grievances to complain of, 
you block up every road to redreſs, by the re"; ſteps 
whereby you intend to obtain it. 

ina large county, and I may almoſt ſay a province, 
without arts or manufactures, where, in ſome places, 
in a range of fifty or fixty miles, ſcarce a wheel or 
reel can be met with for want of flax or wool to em- 


ploy the houſewife, and where the very treaſures of 


the ocean are become uſeleſs for want of the means 
to improve the advantages of nature: In a place ſo 
eireumſtauced, where the poor cottager muſt with 

3- five-pence 
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five-pence a day ſupport himſelf, a wife, and five or, 


fix children, more or leſs, and toarriburs his ſhare ta 


the ſupport of the State, you attempt to deprive poor 
induſtrious men of the liberty of earning the means of 
ſubſiſtence. Some of you can remember the great 
froſt, and ſuch of you as were not born at the time 
muſt know, from the tradition of your fathers, that 
Heaven viſited the land with a famine, whoſe ravages 
among(t the common people were ſuch, that for want 
of food, the living had ſcarce ſtrength enough to bury 
the dead. Now Heaven is kind in granting you an 
extraordinary continuance of fair weather, and a 

lentiful harveſt, and the favours of Heaven you re- 
ject. Inſtead of praQiſing the leſſon which nature it- 

ſelf gives you in the example of the ant, the bee, and 
ſeveral claſſes of irrational beings, an example which 
Solomon recommends to your imitation in the follow- 


ing words: Go to the ant, thou fluggard, confider her | 


quays and be wiſe ; which having no guide, overſeer, or 
ruler, provideth * meat in the ſummer, and gathereth 
her feod in the harveſt. Inſtead of improving the fair 
weather to the beſt advantage in new thatching your 


cabins, in minding your buſineſs, and laying in a ſtock | 


for the ſupport of yourſelves and families againſt the 
enſuing winter, you exhauſt your health in thoſe 
nightly excurſions, the fruits of which muſt be the loſs 
of life or liberty, or criminal wearineſs which diſables 
you from working the following day. Under pre- 
rence of redreſſing grievances, you confine the labour- 
er who bas no work at home, who at ſtated times 
goes to earn his wages in other pariſhes, and whoſe 
aſſiſtance is requiſite for ſaving the harveſt. You con- 

ne him to his cottage, where he has. nothing to be- 
hold bur a wife and children periſhing with hunger, 
and his ſpade and ſhovel decaying with ruft, becauſe 


by the regulations of the Righe-Boys, be dares not to- 


handle them in the pariſhes where he could get em- 
ployment. Thus you oppreſs the poor; you diſtreſs 
the farmer, who at certain times wants an extraordi- 
nary number of hands; you will fill the jails with in- 
ſolvent debtors ; and you begin to ſow the ſeeds of 

| ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity and famine, which yourſelyes muſt feel, as 
well as the innocent, which ſuffer but too * for 
the guilt of others. If this be your mode of redreſ- 
ſing grievances, the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe; 
and if no other crime could be laid to your charge but 
this regulation only, this alone would expoſe you to 
the deteſtation of every honeſt man. 
appeal to yourſelves, whether the unhappy per- 
ſons who loſt their lives by attempting a reſcue, and 
thus impeding the courſe of juſtice, would not have 
done better to mind their buſineſs, than to be cut off 
by a ſudden death, and leave their widows and or- 
hans without ſupport? To yourſelves | appeal, whe- 
ther ſuch of your affoctates as have already undergone 
the juſt puniſhment of the law, or ſuch as are now 
confined in order to take their trial at the next aſit- 
zes, and who, beſides their perſonal diſgrace and 
danger, muſt feel for their families, deſtitute of their 
ſupport, and difireſſing themſelves to fupport them in 
their confinement ? I appeal to yourſelves, whether 
theſe perſons would not have done better to mind 
their labour, and partake in common with their little 
families of the fruits of their honeſt induſtry, than ro 
be, as they now are, the unpitied objects of wretch- 
edneſs, labouring under preſent anguiſh, and haunt- 
ed with the terror of future puniſhment, repreſenting 
to themſelves the ſword of juſtice hanging over their 
heads, and uncertain of their future deſtiny. Would 
you really with to be in their fituation? Anſwer me 
—] am ſure you would not. If then you intend to 
avoid their fate, avoid their example, and learn a 
little wiſdom from the folly of others, or rather avoid 


the puniſhment by avoiding the guilt. 


Do you really believe, my brethren, (I call you 
brethren, becauſe I begin to ſoften from pity for the 
misfortunes you have already brought on others, and 
which you will inevitably bring on yourtelves ; for 
methinks I already hear the cries of your widows, or 
forlorn mothers, calling to me for alms to help them 
to buy your cothas,) do you OY believe that an ob- 

ftinate 
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ſtinate perſeverance in diſorder, a repetition of con- 
flagrations and eutrages, and a gradual riſe from one 
abuſe to another, are the beſt means of diſpoſing your 
rulers to lenity, and to a conſideration of the cauſes 
of your complaints ? No. They only tend to give a 
keener edge to the ſword of juſtice. You ſhould ra- 
ther dread, leſt conſtant provocations on your part, 
and every effort to reclaim you to your duty, render- 
ed fruitleſs by an obſtinate reſiſtance, may induce the 
legiſlature to make what is called a miſdemeanor, 
CAPITAL FELONY, and that the ſame offences 
which in your aſſociates: have been puriſhed with 
whipping or impriſonment only, may doom yourſelves 
to the halter. What if you were declared public ene- 
mies to the State, and ſhot without further ceremony 
wherever you would be met with after nightfall ?— 
This is what yon have to fear; and nothing to hope 
while you remain turbulent. 

No rulers on earth will permit any order of men 
to overturn-eiiabliſhed laws, whilſt they have power 
to. maintain their authority. Much leſs will the rul- 
ers of this kingdom change one tittle of the laws, on 
occaſion of any violence committed by a ſet of men 
who could be mowed down as ſo many withered 
weeds, by one fingle regiment, They will liſten to 
the complaints of the ſubjeAs when preferred to 
them in a decent, humble and becoming manner, and 
through a proper channel. But they will reſerve to 
themſelves the mode of redreſs, as well as the time 
for granting or refuſing it. The multitude is tos fic- 
kle and inconſtant for governing itſelf, If it once 

Fe tumults, dif- 
ſer ſions, and the moſt atrocious crimes muſt be the 
reſult; and in this ſtate of convulſion, the man who 
complained of grievances before, under the ruling 
powers, will feel heavier grievances from his neigh- 
bour, who, unreſtrained by law, will become his 
murderer or oppreſſor. Your conduct juſtifies my re- 
mark. The man who earned his four-pence or five- 
pence a day, flept ſecure under the protection * the 
aw, 
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law, and in the neighbourhood of the Magiſtrate, — 
Now, by the White-boy rules, he muſt ſtarve in his 
cotrage for want of liberty to earn his bread in a diſ- 
tant pariſh, or ride the grey horſe on a ſurze ſaddle, 
or be buried co his chin in a torturing grave. How 
to conclude this letter I am at a loſs, If you have any 
regard for your lives, for your wives, for your chil- 
d ren, for your fathers, for your. mothers, I conjure 
you 1n the name of God, to deſiſt without any fur- 


| therdelay. Lord Luttrell, who, to his eternal ho- 


nour, has inquired into your complaints, is in poſſeſſi- 
on of whatever 1s to be laid before the Seaate of the 
nation, whoſe deciſion you ſhould wait for, with that 
ſubmſſion becoming ſubjeQs, and that prudence which 
ihould hinder you as men from running to your final 
deftrution. Your cauſe could not be in worſe hands 
than your own. Therefore throw yourſelves on the 


mercy of your rulers, and do not force them to forget, 


in the multitude of your offences, whatever may be 
the cauſe of your complaints. This plain, ſimple, 
and candid advice is now your laſt reſource. If you 
re ject it, you are undone. For, you will not onl 
have the laws and army let looſe on you, but all the 
nobilicy and gentry, all the wiſe, peaceable, and vir- 
tuous ſubjeQs, will conſider you as public enemies, 
whoſe deſtruction is requiſite for their own preſerva- 
tion. And as you are ignorant of the danger which 
threatens you, I requeſt in your behalf, as a favour 
of the Printers throughout the kingdom, to copy this 
letter into their reſpeQiye papers, and of the friends 
ol humanity to make it as public as poſſible, by diſ- 
perſing it amongſt you. That it have on you the 
defired effect, is the with of 


ARTHUR OLEARY. 
Cork, Nov. 19, 1786. 
SUP- 


— ́——— 


SUPPLEMEN T. 


TO THE PRINTER. 

T0 ER; - London, 5th June, 1790. 
a: pee of names gave riſe ſome months ago to 
a miſtake, copied from the Dublin Evening Poſt 

into the Bath Chronicle, and other papers of this 
kingdom, viz. * That 1 have read my recantation in 
St, Werburgh's Church in Dublin.“ Thus a miſtake 
has changed me into a conformiſt, though I never 
changed my creed. 
« If inreality the tenets of my church were ſuch as 
prejudice and 1gnorance proclaim them; if they 
taught me that a papal diſpenſation conld ſanctify 
guilt, ſanQion conſpiracies, murders, the extirpation 
of my fellow-creatures, on account of difference in 


religious opinions, perjury, to promote the Catholic 


cauſe by pious breaches of allegiance to Proteſtant 
kings, or rebellion agaiotft their Government. 

If it were an article of my belief, that a prieftly 
abſolution, without ſorrow for my fins, or reſolution 
of amendment, has the power of a charm to reclaim 


me to the ſtate of unoffending infancy, and enable me 
like Milton's devil, to leap from the gulph of ſin into 


paradiſe, without purifying my heart, or changing 
my affeQions ;—if it were an article of my faith, 
that the grace of an indulgence could give me the 
extraordinary privilege of ſinning without guilt, and 
offending without puniſhment ;—if ic inculcated any 
maxim everſive of moral rectitude ;—1n a word, if 
the features of my religion correſpond with the pictures 
drawn of it in flying pamphlets and anniverſary de- 
clamations, I would confider myſelf and the reſt of 
my fraternity, as downright idiots, wickedly ſtupid, 
to remain one hour in a ſtate which deprived us of 


our rights of citizens ; whereas ſuch an accommodat- 


ing ſcheme would make them not only attainable but 

certain. | 
« Your correſpondent does me the honour to rank 
me with Lord Dunboyne, formerly titular Biſhop of 
Cork, and Mr. Kirwan, hey have changed their 
„ religion 
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religion from a thorough conviction of its falſhood, 
they have done well. It is the duty of every ſincere 
inquirer after truth to comply with the immediate die- 


tates of his conſcience in embracing that religion 
which he believed to be the moſt acceptable to the 


Almighty. Deplorable indeed muſt be the ftate of a 
man who lives in wilfu] error: For however an all- 
wiſe God may hereafter diſpoſe of thoſe who err is 
their honefty, and whoſe error is involuntary and in- 


'vincible, ſure no road can be right to the wretch, 


who walks in or takes it againſt conviction. A tho 
rough con viction then, that am in the right road to 
eternal life, (if my moral conduct correſponds with + 
my ſpeculative belief) keeps me within the pale of my 
church, in direct oppoſition to my temporal intereſt, 
—And no proteftant nobleman or gentleman of my 
acquaintance diſeſteems me the more for adhering to 
my creed, knowing that a Catholic, and an honeſt 
man, are not contradiQtory terms, 

l do not conſider Lord Dunboyne as a model after 
whom I thould copy. With his filver locks, and at 
an age when perſons, who had devoted themſelves to 
the ſervice of the altar in their early days, ſhould like 
the Emperor Charles the fifth, rather think of their 


coffin than their nuptial bed, this prelate married 


a young woman. Whether then the glowing love of 
truth or Hymen's torch, induced him to ehange the 
Roman pontifical for the book of common prayer, and 
the pſalms be and J often ſung together, for a bridal 
hymn, his own conſcience is the beft ro determine. 
Certain however it is, that if the charms of the fair 
ſex can captivate an old Biſhop to ſuch a degree, as to 


induce him to renounce his breviary, ſimilar motives, 


and the proſpect of aggrandizement, may induce a 
young eecleſiaſtie to change his cafſock. | 

« Having from my early days accuſtomed myſelf to 
get the maſtery over ambition and love, the two paſ- 
ſions which in every age have enſlaved the greateſt 
heroes, your correſpondent may reſt aſſured that I 
am not one of the trio mentioned in his letter. 

Tp „J have the honour to be, &c. 

« ARTHUR O'LEARY.” 


irn u nx. 


' COPY of a PETITION which the Right Honour- 
able LUKE GARD NER was to preſent to the 
IRISH Hovuse of Commons, on Beha!f of the 
ROMAN CaTroLics of IRELAND, when the 


Clauſe for the demoliſhing their Chapels was to be 
debated. 


THAT at the moſt critical times, and in the ſuc- 
ceſſive wars in which Great Britain and Ireland have 
been involved, they have behaved as loyal and faith- 
ful ſubjects to each ſucceeding Sovereign. | 

That they have given to their rulers the moſt ſa- 
cred and inviolable pledge which mortals could give, 
or which the legiſlature could preſcribe—a ſolemn 
oath, the ſincerity of which has been manifeſted by 
their conduR, and readineſs to co-operate with their 
Proteftant fellow- ſubjects, in the defence of their com- 


mon country, in the time of danger. 


That popular commotions are not the growth of 
any particular ſoil, nor peculiar to any deſcription of 
men, but happen in every age, and in every nation ; 
they happened in Spain, an abſolute and Catholic go- 
vernment, within theſe few years-—they happened 
in Great Britain, a free and Proteſtant ftate, in the 
year 1780. > ed * 

That in the ſuppreſſion of the diſturbances which 
happened of late in the South of Ireland, the Catho- 
lie nobility and gentry, their prelates and inferior 
clergy, bave been moſt active. That during theſe 
diſturbances the Roman Catholic chapels have been 
nailed up, their paſtors abuſed and forced from their 
pariſhes, and no diflinion made in the paroxyſm of 
popular frenzy; that in a printed copy of a bill brought 
Into this honourable Houſe, they have read with equal 

concern and alloniſhmegraKiifiuuſe, empowering the 
i” eee 
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eiyil magiſtrates to pull down, level and proſtrate, any 
Roman Catholic chapel, in which, or in the vicinity of 
which, any unlawful oath is tendered, upon the teſti- 
mony of one witneſs. 

That they conſider ſuch a clauſe diſgraceful to their 
religion as chriſtians, injurious to their honour, cba- 
racter and loyalty, as ſubjeQs, and naturally impreſ- 
ſing the mind of their moſt gracious Sovereign, with 
the nocion, that his Catholic ſubjeQs are combining 
(in the moſt awful and ſacred of all places) againſt. 
his crown and dignity. And as it muſt eventually 
prove deſtruQtive of the indulgence which of late a 
humane and enlightened legiſlature has granted them, 
after a long trial of their fidelity, while it laboured 
under the ſevereſt laws—ſuch a clauſe (beſides 
holding forth a ſuſpicion of their ſincerity) has a na- 
tural] tendency to afford a pretext for repealing the 
favours already granted to the whole body of their 
communion, in caſe any deluded individual, either 
actuated by licentiouſneſs, or ſtimulated by their ene- 
mies, ſhould oppoſe the magiſtrates in the proſt ration 
of chapels, which were left ſtandiag in times of the 
greateſt perſecution. | | 

That amidſt the profligacy of morals, of late fo 
prevalent amongſt the lower orders, who have ſhaken 
off that reſtraint under which they had been hereto- 
fore kept by their paſtors, and from other collateral 
cauſes, it would be no difficult matter to yy not only 
one witneſs, but ſeveral who would ſwear before = 
magiſtrate that ſuch oaths were taken, though no ſuch 
oaths had ever been adminiſtered. 4 £ 

For theſe and other reaſons, which will occur to 
the ſenate of the nation, they moſt humbly pray the 
Houſe to rejeR a bill, which if paſſed into a law, 
would &c, &c. | 


Ar- 


APPEN DI X. No. II. 


Extract: from the Declarations and Teſtinunies of 
Foreign Univerſities on the three following \Propoſiti- 
ons 3 to them by the Catholics of London, in 
1789. 

Tue PROPOSITIONS. 


Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of”. 
men, or any individual of the Church of Rome, any 
civil authority, power, juriſdiction, or pre-eminence 
whatſoever, within the realm of England ? 

2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of 
meg, or any individual of the Church of Rome, ab- 
ſolve or diſpenſe with his Majeſty's ſubjeQs from their 
ozth of allegiance, upon any pretext whatſoever ? 

3..Is there any principle in the tenets of the Ca- 
thojiic Faith, by which Catholics are juſt'fied in not 
keeping faith with Heretics, or other Perſons differ- 
ing from them in religious opinions, in any tranſac- 
tion, either of a public or a private vature ? 

"Ta: 5 © ® Þ © "NMR: 

Neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor an 
body of men, oor any other perſon of the Church of 
Rome bath any civil authority, civil power, civil 
juriſdictios, or civil pre-eminence whatſoever in any 
kingdom ; and, conſequently, none in the kingdom 
of England, by reaſon or virtue of any authority, 
power, juriſdiction, or pre-eminence by divine ipſti- 
tution inherent in, or granted, or by any other means 
belonging to the Pope, or the Church of Rome. 
This doQrine the Sacred Faculty of Divinity of Paris 


has always held, and upon every occafion maintained, 


and upon every occaſion has rigidly proſcribed the 
contrary doQrines from her ſchools. 

2. Neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
| body of men, nor any perſon of the Church of Reme, | 
can, by virtue of the keys, abſolye or free the ſub- 
jects of the King of England from their oath of al- 
legiance. 

. There is no tenet in the Catholic Church, by 
Which Catholics are juſtified in not keeping faith with 
Hereties, or _ who differ with them in matters of 


religion. 
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religion. The tenet, that it is lawful to break faith 


with Hereties, is ſo repugnant to common honefiy 
and the opinions of Catholics, - that there is nothin 
of which thaſe who have defended the Catholic Faith 
againſt Proteſtants have complained more heavily, 
than the malice and calumny of their adverſaries, in 
imꝑut ing this tenet:to them. 

UNIVERSITY or DOW AV. 

1, and 2. That no power whatſoever, in civil or 
temporal concerns, was given by the Almighty, either 
to the Hope, the Cardinals, or the Church herſelf, 
and, conſequently, that Kings and Sovereigns are not, 
in temporal concerns, ſubject, by the ordination of 
God, to any eccleſiaſtical power whatſoever; neither 
can their ſubjects, by any authority granted to the 
Pope or the Church, from above, be freed from their 
obedience, or 1 from their oath of allegiance. 

This is the doQtrine which the doQtors and profeſſors 
of divinity hold and teach is our ſchools, and this all 
the candidates for degrees in divinity maintain in their 
public theſes. 

3. That there is no principle of the Catholic Faith, 
by which Catholics are juſtihed in not keeping faith 
with Heretics, or thoſe who differ from them in religi- 
ous opinion. On the contrary, it is the unanimous doc- 
trine of Catholics, that the reſpe& due to the name 
of God, ſo called to witneſs, requires that the oath be 
inviolably kept, to whomſoever it is pledged, whether 


Catholic, Heretic, or Infidel. 


UNIVERSITY or LOUVAIN, 

Thar the ſovereign power of the ſtate is in no 
ik (not even indireQly, as it is termed) ſubje& to, 
or dependent upon, any other power ; though it be a 
ſpiritual power, or even though it be inſtituted for 
eternal ſalvatien, 

2. That no man, nor any aſſembly of men, how- 
ever eminent in dignity and power, not even the 
whole body of the Catholic Church, though aſſem- 
bled in general council, can, upon any ground or pre- 
tence whatſoever, weaken the bond of union between 
the ſovereign and the people; ſtill leſs canthey ab- 
ſolve or free the ſubjeQs from their oath of allegiance. 


3. That 


_ - Gaminion. 
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3. That there is not, and that there never has been, ameng 
the Catholics, or in the doQrines of the Church of Rome, any 
law or principle which makes it lawtul for Catholics to break 
their faith' with Horetics, or others of 4 different perſuaſion - 
form themſelves in matters of Religion, either in public or pri · 
vate concerns, 7110 mn 

The Faculty declare the doArine of the Catholics to be, that 
the Divine and Natural Law, which makes it a duty to keep 
faith and promiſes, is the ſame; aud is neither ſhaken nor di- 
miniſhed, if thoſe with whom the engagement is made, hold 
erroneous opialons in matters of religion. | | 

UNIVERSITY oy ALCALA. 

1. That none of the perſons mentioned ia the propoſed que ſ- 
tion, either individually or cojleAively in couneil affembled, 
have any right in civil matters; but that ali civil power, jurit- 
dition and pre-<minence are derived from inheritance, election, 
the cepſent of the people, and other ſuch titles of that nature. 

2. That none of the perſons above-mentioned have power to 
abſolve the ſubjects of his Britaganic Majeſty from their oaths of 
allegiance. | | 

3. That the DoQtrine which would exempt Catholics from the 
obligation of keeping faith with Heretics, or with any other per- 
fons who diſſect from them iu matters of religion, inſtead of 
being an article of Catholic Faith, is entirely repugnant to its 


tene ts. 
UNIVERSITY or SALAMANCA. 

1. That neither Pope nor Cardinals, nor any afſerpbly or in- 
dividaal of the Catholic Church, have, as ſuch, any civil au- 
tbority, power, juriſdiction or pre-eminence in the kingdom of 

England. S 

2. That neither Pope nor Cardinals, ner any aſſembly or in- 
dividual of tie Catholic Church, can, as ſuch, abſolve the 
ſabjeQs of Great Britain from their oaths of allegiance, or dif- 
peoſe with its obligations. + | 

3. That it is no article of Catholic faith that Catholics are not 
bound to keep faith with Heretics, or with perſons of any other 
deſcription, who diff-ni from them in matters of religion. | 

_ _UNIVER-ITY or VALLADOLID. 

1. That neither Pope, Cardinals, or even « General Council, 
have avy civil au hority, power, juriſdiction, or pre- eminence, 
directly or indireciy, in the kingdom of Great Britain; or over 
any other kiagdom or province in which they poſſeſs no temporal 
* 2. That neither Pope nor Cardinals, nor even « General 
Council, can abſolve the ſubjeds of Great iritain from their 
 eathe of allegiance, or diſpenſe with their obligation. 

3. That the cbligaiion of keeping faith is grounded on the 
law of nature, which binds all men equally, without reſpeQ to 
their religions opinions; and, with regard to Catholics, it is ſtill 
more cogent, a3 it is cophrmed by the principles of thei religion. 
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